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GLOBE SETS THE PACE! 


with IMPROVED DRY RENDERING 
MELTHR-COOKER-DRYER UNITS 
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In 1933, again in 1942 and again in 1956, The Globe Company, in 
cooperation with maintenance and operating engineers in the Rendering Indus- 
try, re-designed the Dry Rendering Cooker-Melter to meet the exacting require- 
ments for more efficient operation in this industry. Since that time renderers all 
over this country and in Canada, Mexico, Panama and South America have used 
Globe’s 5’ x 9’, 5’ x 12’ or 5’ x 16’ cooker-melters to greater advantage, to greater 
production demands at reduced maintenance and power costs. 


wow, the new Globe Torque Drive Melter-Cooker-Dryer Unit embodies all the 
known advantages of this type operation plus many new features, such as 


* Decreased rendering, liquid blood and bone drying time 
* Reduced Maintenance 
* Lower power consumption 
* Takes less space to install 
* Processing time greatly reduced 
Globe equipment is now 


* Safety ‘Hinged at the top” discharge door available thromgh 


* Mechanized Globe Engineered installation ee. er 
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Le. a | Globe is proud of its record in pioneering such things as liquid 
TES... | blood drying with increased yields, increased quality, reduced 
, | | power consumption and reduced drying time. These units are 
it will pay _ ed consult Globe for all your | made entirely in Globe’s plant by trained and qualified asME 
dry rendering equipment. Ask for more de- | pressure welders, all under ASME insurance inspecticn. A cer- 
tails today. es fees | tified insurance certificate is furnished with each Melter- 
re ee et eee ~~} Cooker for 100 PS1,26” vacuum internal and jacket pressures. 
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Representatives for Europe and the Middle East: Seffelaar & Looyen, 90 Waldeck Pyrmontkade, The Hague, Netherlands 





| Cannon Foods 
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Increase sales—save time and shipping costs. Order these superior 
meat loaf ingredients from one reliable source: CANNON. Write 
for information and prices. 


SEP Cannon & ton, Incorporated 


MAIN OFFICE: BRIDGEVILLE, DELAWARE 
Plants: Bridgeville, Delaware « Marydel, Delaware e Dunn, North Carolina 
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Have 
DUSINESS 
met their 
obligation 
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fairs ? 














American Can Company believes more can. 
be done by business leaders to strengthen | 
our economic system and protect our 
American way of life. Here is our program: 


Business, large or small, operates in a world in which pow- 
erful forces are at work marketing ideas that undermine | 
our political and economic system. The public is being | 
hoaxed into believing that the nation can consume more | 
than it produces, that our standards of living can be in- 
creased by restricting output and reducing hours of work, 
and that the “good life”’ is a life of irresponsibility. The be- 
lief is fostered that through taxing and spending a more 
powerful central government can take care of everything. 


We believe management leaders must find a way to put 
industry in its true perspective, and to convince the public | 
that our principles and methods are in the interests of 
everyone, not just a few. 


Our program of information and education: 


FIRST— we encourage everyone in our management to dis- 
cuss and take a firm stand on issues that directly affect 
the welfare of our nation, our company and its people. 


SECOND—we let every employee know exactly what we 
stand for, and why. We provide them with a constant flow 
of facts and viewpoints. We are hopeful their good sense 
will lend support to our ideas. 


THIRD—we give our managers the opportunity to study 
political processes and learn the art of practical politics. 
We urge them to take an active role in local politics in 
the party of their own choice—on their own time, at their 
own expense. 


FOURTH—our views on important issues are made known 
in full detail to the top management people, who have 
been designated as company spokesmen. After careful 
study of these views, they give their own conclusions to 
the Congressmen and Senators representing those areas 
where Canco facilities are located. 


We believe such a program is good—good for business, 
good for people in business, good for the nation. We hope 
you will realize its importance and, if you have not 
already done so, we suggest that you instigate similar 
action in your own organizations. 


eaned) 


American Can Company 
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EXPELLERS 
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with Representative Packers and Renderers 


Over 800 Anderson Expellers, the most reliable and 
economical equipment of its type today, ride herd 
with packers and renderers! These efficient ma- 
chines accomplish real savings in both time and 
money for packers and renderers. Continuous in 
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operation, they increase production while reducing 
labor costs. Such results plus their overwhelming 
acceptance make them the ideal machine to help 
you “ride herd” on your rendering operation. Your 
letter brings complete details. 


) Lynchburg Rendering Com 
Stadler Products Company 


permit us to 


ANDERSON'S 
CRACKLING 
EXPELLER 
CATALOG gives 
complete informa- 
tion on the cracke 
ling machines 
preferred by 
your industry. 





Ki Eke oh oes 


today. 


Makes Expellers 


3 The V. D. Anderson Company 


division of International Basic Economy Corporation 
1965 WEST 96TH STREET e CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 





On time on FIRESTONED ! 


They cut costs on meat deliveries 


Whether you operate one truck or twenty trucks, count on Firestone 
Rubber-X, the longest wearing rubber ever used ‘in Firestone truck tires. 
It’s yours with every Firestone, for extra trouble-free deliveries and lower 
truck tire costs. 


And along with new long-wearing tire rubber, all Firestones bring you 
Firestone S/F (Shock-Fortified) cord for still more stamina and depend- 
ability. No wonder more and more truck owners like yourself find it good 
business, always, to buy Firestones when replacing old tires—and to 
specify Firestones on all new trucks. Ask about them today at your nearby 
Firestone Dealer or Store—your headquarters for fast, reliable service! 
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TRANSPORT SUPER ALL TRACTION 








LOOK FOR NEW LOW COSTS PER MILE WITH LONG-WEARING FIRESTONE TRUCK TIRES Firestone 


Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 
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PORTION CONTROL 
PRODUCTS 


..- TO GIVE YOU GREATER PROFITS 


ne 


TO FINISH 
BER 10, 1997 


Let these new products from Custom help you 
establish a complete line of portion control 
products. 


For example, tenderized steaks are probably 
the most important item on your portion control 
schedule. With Custom’s variety of tenderizers, 
you'll be able to set up the tenderizing process 
that suits your operation best — and assures you 
of getting correct tenderizing plus absolute uni- 
formity. Custom has developed a full series of 
Controlled Action tenderizers so that you are 
always sure of getting one to fit your special 
needs, or Custom will develop one for you. 

Want to improve the flavor of your tenderized 
steaks? Let Custom help you do this. Custom ten- 
derizers add no off-flavor to meats. 

Custom Patty Binder is another product that has 
become invaluable to portion control programs 
everywhere. Especially compounded tu produce 
a firm yet tender and juicy patty, this complete 
binder works perfectly in patty machines. You 
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have no problem of the patties sticking in the 
machine — a very important matter in getting 
maximum production. 

Still other products, and other processes are 
available from Custom to make portion control 
both easy and profitable. Ask your Custom Field 
Man to show you how to get exactly the flavor 
you want in your Chuck Wagon steaks, in your 
pork patties, in your veal patties and other portion 
control meats. 

The facts are available to you, without cost or 
obligation. Get full details soon by writing to 
have your Custom Field Man call. 


FOOD PRODUCTS INC. 


701 N. WESTERN AVE., Dept. NP-10-10, CHICAGO 12, Ill. 
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THE PACKAGING ENGINEER 


When packaging developments need the broad approach 


Continental customers get them first 


The packaging engineer at Continental’s Metal Division 
Research and Development Center is a highly trained 
scientist. His years of contact with many technical 
disciplines enable him to take a broad scientific 
approach to the practical problems of the canner. 
Given any product, the packaging engineer estab- 
lishes its technical packaging requirements and the 
factor of cost. He directs any problems of container 
materials, structures, or unusual product requirements 
and process characteristics to appropriate teams of 
chemists, metallurgists, engineers, physicists or other 
scientists for development work. Finally, he evaluates 


(Cc CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


the findings of these teams, weighing them against the 
customer’s requirements. Thus the packaging engineer 
is both the first and last man to handle a packaging 
assignment. 

In his work as packer’s representative, the packaging 
engineer utilizes his broad knowledge of product and 
process technology, package design and manufacturing 
methods, as well as his past acquaintance with the 
customer’s special needs. 

As a Continental customer, you can be sure that the 
best in scientific manpower, facilities and equipment 
are always working in your behalf. 


Eastern Division: 100 East 42nd St., New York 17 
Central Division: 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3 
Pacific Division: Russ Building, Son Francisco 4 
Canadian Division: 790 Bay St., Toronto 1, Ont. 
Cuban Office: Apartado 1709 , Havana, Cuba 
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packaged condensing unit 
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BLOWERS 


hi and low temp — [quick action and hold-over 











NEW SPLIT MARK 
HAS OVER-THE-CAB 
CONDENSER 


Now you can get the field-proven advantages of KOLD-HOLD MARK system 
truck refrigeration with over-the-cab condenser location. The new SPLIT 
MARK system is made up of the same basic components as the standard MARK 
—the equipment that has earned a reputation for bonus cooling capacity, de- 
pendability and low maintenance. 


The SPLIT MARK condenser is placed away from road dirt and splash. Its | 
lightweight, (less than 70 Ibs.) eliminates the need for extra re-enforcement of | 


the truck body wall in most installations. It is supplied complete with mount- 
ing brackets. The unit is equipped with a 12 volt, DC motor. Air flow through 
the condenser is unrestricted for maximum efficiency. 


As in the standard MARK system, power is derived from the truck engine 
crankshaft. The power is transmitted through a flexible shaft and electric 
clutch to the compressor which is housed in the motor-compressor compartment 
mounted on the chassis rail. The compactness of the motor-compressor (only 
17” wide), makes it ideal for use with narrow bodies. It is equipped with an 
electric motor for operation when the truck is on “stand-by” or parked over 
night. 


Both standard MARK and SPLIT MARK systems are designed for use with 


a variety of KOLD-HOLD blowers, and “hold-over’’ plates to fit specific | 


truck and service needs. 


If you have not been taking advantage of KOLD-HOLD MARK equipment 


because you prefer or need an over-the-cab condenser, this is for you. Now is 
the time to consider the positive protection of KOLD-HOLD bonus-capacity 
plus the dependability and low maintenance of carefully engineered, “built-for- 
the-road” equipment. 


For complete information, send for the new KOLD-HOLD Truck Refriger- | 
ation Systems Catalog or call the KOLD-HOLD Representative in your area. | 











BLOWER 


This new blower is designed and built for 
superior performance in medium temper- 
ature bodies, (35° to 60°), up to 14’ long. 
Its “Ribbon” design saves load space. 
Closely controlled defrosting and wide fin 
spacing produce tremendous cooling 
power. Special attention has been given 
to rugged construction that will 

stand the punishment of vibration 
road shock, 





NEW! CREST 
PACKAGE CONDENSING UNIT 


This new unit, specifically designed for 
freezing “hold-over” plates over night of 
on “stand-by” has been redesigned for 
greater versatility. The new model is 
very compact, adaptable for chassis rail or 
over-the-cab mounting, easy to service and 
rugged. It saves the cost of hand building 
a special compartment and is easy and 


| economical to install. 





NEW CATALOG 


For detailed information 
on the complete KOLD- 
HOLD line send for this 
new KOLD-HOLD Me 
chanical Systems Catalog. 


KOLD-HOLD 


division 
Tranter Manufacturing, inc. 
200 E. Hazel St. Lansing 9, Michigat 
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GINEERING 
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“| RIGHT MOVE 
for YOU! 


You can improve your competitive posi- 
tion with Dupps Planned for Profit Engi- 
neering. Let us show you how you can 
cut your operating cost at the same time 
you are increasing your profits. 

Write today. 


d for this 


s Catalog. 


C. 
9, Michigat 
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B. HELLER 
WEIGHS 


THE 
DIFFERENCE 













































































@ Bull Meat Brand Binder—a mixture of five cereal grains, selected and laboratory 
controlled for their moisture absorption and retention abilities—consistently absorbs 
and holds up to six times its own weight in flavor-full meat juices and permissable 
moisture, providing a tastier, better textured, heavier, plumper sausage of highest quality 
and greatest profit. Case in point: two tests, conducted concurrently, showed the follow- 
ing results: 








TEST A: BULL MEAT BRAND BINDER TEST B: OTHER SAUSAGE BINDER 
BEEF TRIMMINGS 280 LBs. BEEF TRIMMINGS 280 LBs. 
PORK TRIMMINGS 120 LBs. PORK’ TRIMMINGS 120 Ls. 
ICE 206: LBs. ICE 161 LBs. 
SALT AND SEASONING 13 LBs. SALT AND SEASONING 13 LBs. 
BULL MEAT BRAND BINDER 17 LBs. OTHER SAUSAGE BINDER 17 LBs. 

GROSS WEIGHT 636 LBs. GROSS WEIGHT 591 LBs, 
FINISHED WEIGHT AFTER FINISHED WEIGHT AFTER 

SMOKING AND COOKING 584 LBs. SMOKING AND COOKING 538 Ls. 








Yield increase using Bull Meat Brand Binder in Test A over ordinary binder in Test B. . . 46 lbs. 


Here’s increased yield that provides more sales dollars and higher profits. Proof? The 
cash value—added profit—of Test A’s increased yield over Test B is $18.40, assuming 
an average wholesale value of $0.40 per pound for this type of sausage. Only Bull Meat 
Brand Binder can secure such yield increases. Only Bull Meat Brand Binder can give you 
so high a profit return per dollar spent. Why? Because only Bull Meat Brand Binder contains 
a mixture of five different grains that complement and supplement the natural properties 
of each to provide the increased absorption power that zs Bull Meat Brand Binder. 
And with Bull Meat Brand Binder you get the same outstanding profitability every 
time—today, tomorrow and always—because Bull Meat Brand Binder is subject to 
constant laboratory control to assure a positive uniformity unmatched by any other 
binder. Prove the profitability of Bull Meat Brand Binder to yourself. Send for a free 
usable sample, and make the simple test illustrated above. Weigh the difference. Prove 
to yourself that you can’t afford to use anything but Bull Meat Brand Binder. Send 
for your free sample today! Try Bull Meat Brand Binder tomorrow! 


From the laboratories of B. Heller Co.—purity, uniformity, integrity and Bull Meat Brand Binder 





FREE USABLE SAMPLE! 
Send a free sample of Bull Meat Brand Binder to 


Purity - Uniformity » Integrity Name Title 


B. HELLER & COMPANY Company 
3925 S. Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 15, Illinois 








Address 





City Zone State. 





























NO one could be fussier about gelatin than 
Hormel. We need exactly the right kinds, 
the highest quality ...for our famous canned 
hams and loaf products. 


WE, here at Hormel, insist on just the right 
strength gelatin for easy slicing. We de- 
mand sparkling clarity, too. And we require 
exactly the right gelatin for each type of 
product. 


Because we’re our own toughest customer 


HORM EL is the word for 


SO, to get what we want in gelatin... we 
produce it. We make gelatin for ourselves, 
and for other packers. (Matter of fact, ours 
happens to be the only gelatin plant within 
a meat inspection plant.) 


IF you are also a “tough customer’, we’d 
like to serve you. We’ll be happy to share 
with you the experience we’ve gained in our 
years as both producer and user of gelatin. 


For more information, write GEO. AA HORMEL & CO., AUSTIN, MINN. 


ano 
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ENGINEERED ... 


... by Julian for speed of 


operation, precision control 


and uniformity of product, 


the Julian smokehouse is dependable! 





INSTALLED ... 


... by Julian to fit your specific needs, 
the Julian smokehouse is the money- 
saving answer to your smokehouse 
problems. These are the reasons why 
Julian is the industry standard! 


West Coast Representative: & 

Meat Packers Equipment Co., 

— bes ~~ Oakland 1 

... Canadian Representative: 

McLean Machinery Co, Ltd., ENGINEERING CO. 

innipeg, Canada : 
He 5127 North Damen Avenue—Chicago 25, Ill. 
Longbeach 1-4295 


JULIAN SMOKEHOUSES 
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AN INDUSTRY STANDARD 
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BUDS PERMEATORS 


PERMEATES 


BELLIES FOR SMOKING AND DRY SALT- 
ING, BONELESS PORK BUTTS, JOWLS, 
BACON SQUARES, FAT BACKS, BONE- 
LESS PORK LOINS (CANADIAN BACON), 
FONGUES, BEEF BRISKETS, BEEF BACON. 


SAVES 


STORAGE, SPACE, EQUIPMENT, INVEN- 
TORY, LABOR AND CURE. 


PROFIT-MAKERS!. 


Boss Permeators are proven in performance .. . 
ideal for all cost-conscious operators. Stainless steel 
for easy, quick cleaning. A series of injections by 
stainless steel reciprocating needles perform the 
perfect permeation of pickle. 


2 sizes available—No. 247 impregnates 240 bellies 
per hour—No. 246 impregnates 480 bellies per 
hour. A lift jack with 6" rubber tired wheels is avail- 
able for easy movement of Permeator. 


FREE personal instructions are provided when Perme- 
ator is delivered, assuring perfect mechanical operation. 


THE Cnetnnalt wines SUPPLY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 


52.8.3 
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Does good initial cure-color of your prepackaged 
hams seem to vanish at point of sale? Beat the 
problem of profit-stealing color fade by curing with 
Neo-CepiraTE at new M.I.D.-approved levels. 

You are now permitted to increase the amount of 
Neo-CepiraTE in pumping pickle from 7% oz. up to 
87 oz. per 100 gallons: Extensive studies by the 
Merck Food Laboratories in cooperation with a lead- 
ing packer prove that the rate of color fade depends 


ILT-IN 
COLOR 


STABILITY 


in prepackaged hams 


largely on the amount of Neo-CesiraTe retained by 
the ham after processing. The originally approved 
levels did not provide color stability for long periods, 
By adding more NEo-CesiraTeE to the pumping pickle, 
you increase the amount in the finished ham—and 
get increased protection (up to 600%) against color 
fade. As an additional benefit, use of NEo-CEBITATE 
assures uniform and maximum initial cure-color in 
your hams. 


Decide now to try NEO-CEBITATE at the newly ® 
approved higher levels. Ask your Merck representative _ 
or write directly to Rahway for new 


Technical Service Bulletin that gives the full story. _¢ sovium 1soascoRBATE, MERCK) a product of MERCK 


© Merck & Co., Inc. MERCK & CO., INC. 
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MANUFACTURERS REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT 


for Your Poultry Processing Plant Requirements 





eviscerating line 





ICE and PACK 








ICE 











COOLER and STORAGE 


CS | LY 


ICE MAKER < ‘i 
and STORAGE padi 


“5 Faas CHILLER 
FREEZER <FRICKS 


REFRIGERATION 
MACHINERY ROOM 
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SHIPPING 





























FREEZER STORAGE 





ONLY FRICK COMPANY offers a complete line of refrigeration equipment for your use from f 


machine room to all phases of cooling, freezing, ice making and storage, plus the ability 1 
design and install these systems. 


FRICK Heavy-Duty and "Eclipse" compressors have long and trouble-free method of automatically dispensing f 
been a standard of the industry, giving long life service to the plant. 4 
and economical operation. FRICK "C-F-C" Chillers for cooling poultry are # 
FRICK condensers, shell and tube coolers, instant water latest addition to complete the line of refrigerati 
coolers, ice reserve units, prestfin coils and air cooling equipment to serve your poultry plant. The "C-F-t 
units are all constructed for long life and have components Chiller will provide chilled, drained, clean birds fg 
to make a balanced refrigeration system. clear-clean-cold water, with only one unit required. © 


FRICK Shell-Ice is widely accepted by the poultry in- Contact us! Tell us the size of your birds, capaet 
dustry as the most efficient and economical type of of your plant, and refrigeration needs so that we m 
fragment ice for both chilling, packing and shipping. 4 show you how a Frick system can help you cut overheg 
Shell-Ice is made automatically with thickness from “$s improve operations and make greater profits possible 


Vg" to 3%", and can easily be handled in conveyors or 


DEPENDABLE. E_REERIGERATION SINCE 186 
blowers. i 


ay 
(ag 


Frick Live Bottom Bin Bottoms for the storage and =~ 
automatic dispensing of Frick Shell-lce provide a sure WAYNESBORO, PENNA. U.S. / 
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St. John & Co. 





2020 
Continuous 





Stuffer 
( 
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‘new era in sausage making! 
sally outmodes all other stuffers 


2020 is so clean — product changeover requires no down 
time. Total clean-up requires only 15 minutes. Stainless steel 
construction meets dairy sanitation requirements, 


2020 is so profitable — production capacity of 5000-Ibs. 
per hour on franks—more bologna than 2 men can handle. 
Minimum set-up and clean-up time. And 2020 efficiency 
means extra profit now! Actually pays for itself in just a few 
months. 


2020 is so compact — it will replace conventional stuffers 
in most kitchens without realignment of other equipment. 
Will exceed the production of 2 conventional stuffers in less 
than % the floor area. 








SPECIFICATIONS 


Loading height—56” Facilities required—220 V, 3 Ph, 60 Cy. A.C. 
Floor "x 69" 60 PSI Air pressure 


_ Construction—All parts in contact with product are made of extra-heavy gauge stainless steel. 














Completely dependable over full product range. 
2 years in development . 


Field-tested and proved in over a year of 
operation 


Automatic — Compact — 
Labor Saving — Sanitary — 


Fully Proportioning 
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Developed and Manufactured exclusively by 


5800 South Damen Avenue Chicago 36, Illinois 
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ST. JOHN 





St. John actually 
manufactures products for 


every department:in the plant. 


Each item represents the ultimate in 


equipment design—''Clean-line” construction. 


Your meat and product handling problems can 
usually be solved by stock items from the St. John 
“line”. These include wood, all type metals and plastics. 


St. John craftsmanship is familiar with them all. 


You can save money using St. John “Clean-line” 
standard or custom built equipment in your plant. 


Write, wire or phone for information. 


oi. 5 Oh, 


J 


See “Famous 
ST. JOHN & COMPANY {& 


S600 S. DAMEN AVE., CHICAGO 36,:ILLINOIS Stainless 
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Picture of a packaging machine operator 


using AVISCO CELLOPHANE 





@ It’s just about that easy! For nothing matches the smooth, trouble-free performance of 
cellophane on high-speed packaging machines. First of all, it has crispness, body and rigidity — 
won’t droop or collapse like other films. Second, it’s static-free. Third, it heat seals easier, 
faster and more securely than any other packaging material. But that’s not all. Cellophane 
prints exquisitely. And its true transparency and sparkle create greater sales appeal for any 
product. Remember, too, cellophane seals in freshness and protects products from dust and 
handling. Add all these advantages to the low initial cost of AVISCO cellophane and you'll 
find it’s a bigger dollar value than any other packaging film. We offer a complete service to 
assist you and demonstrate how AVISCO cellophane, plain or printed, will answer your 
requirements better than any other packaging material. Phone or write us for an appoint- 
ment with our representative or a selected cellophane converter specializing in your field. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, FILM DIVISION, 1617 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD., PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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INSTANT IMMOBILIZATION of cattle occurs when the air-powered Thor Stunner penetrates the 
medulla oblongata with minimum damage to hide and brain. Animals are left unconscious ready 


for shackling and sticking. 





The answer to humane animal stunning... 





THOR PNEUMATIC ff 
ANIMAL STUNNER | 


Lowest operating cost... fast, positive action 


Completely automatic! No cartridges! 
No reloading! With Thor’s new 
humane animal stunner you can 
gear animal knocking to any pace 
your production lines can handle. 
The Thor Stunner “‘fires’’ itself the 
instant it is brought in contact with 
the target. Painlessly stuns cattle, 
hogs and sheep with a single power- 
ful piston stroke—re-cocks and re- 
cycles in a split second. 

Thor developed the air-powered 


| THOR MODEL CGI CATTLE STUNNER 


animal stunner in cooperation with 
meat industry veterans and exhaus- 
tively tested it in knocking pen oper- 
ations. The stunner has the enthu- 
siastic approval of humane societies. 

Your Thor factory representative 
will demonstrate a Thor Stunner in 
your own knocking pens and show 
you how thousands of dollars per 
year can be saved through this 
simple, efficient, new method of 
humane stunning. 


THOR POWER TOOL COMPANY 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
Branches in all principal cities 
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Just as a metronome sets the tempo in 
the field of music, so does the Townsend 
Bacon Skinner set the tempo in its field. 


And with the Townsend, the standard 
tempo is 900 bellies per hour. No other 
method approaches the Townsend for 
close-cutting high-yield performance. 


From bellies of any average, Townsend 
increases yield from 1% to as high as 3%. 


Write for full details on the Townsend 
Bacon Skinner. And ask, also, about the 
Townsend Pork-Cut Skinner and the 
Townsend Ham Fatter — a team that 
brings you extra profits. 








TOWNSEND 


TOWNSEND ENGINEERING COMPANY «+ 2421 Hubbell Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 
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“Our customers want more 


MOREA beef!” 


“We are fabricators of choice and prime beef, pro- 
cessing some 500,000 pounds weekly and have as 


our customers many of the ‘top-flight’ hotel and — 


restaurant suppliers of the country,” says Mr. 
Fudim. “Serving an exacting clientele and han- 
dling only the best product available, we are con- 
stantly shopping for better beef. 


‘‘We have been impressed with the beef originat- 
ing with certain of our suppliers and our interest 
and investigation has turned up the fact that these 
beef hinds are from steers produced on MorEA 
feed. These hinds hold their color, have better 
texture and require less trimming than hinds from 
other suppliers, and we are enthusiastic about the 


MOREA 





— says ED FUDIM 
Fudim Brothers, Inc., New York, N. Y. 











yields obtained. This difference in quality has been 
apparent to some of our customers and they have 
been requesting ‘more of the same.’ 

“We are anxious to know from you if, through 
your research and sales organization, you can put 
us in touch with growers and feeders who are using 
your Morea feeds, so that we can channel our 
buying to those packers handling that type of 
cattle.” 


THE BIG NEWS among packers today is the qual- 
ity, flavor and high dressing percentage of meat 
from cattle and lambs produced on a MOREA 
liquid feed program. For full information, write 
to the nearest address below. 


FEED SERVICE CORPORATION 
Crete, Nebraska 


U.S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 
99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Liquid J Feeds 


MOREA is a registered trade-mark of Feed Service Corporation 
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BOLOGNA: TONE 


gives your product EYE-APPEAL 
that produces SALES APPEAL! 


With BOLOGNA-TONE your product has 
that freshly-cut appearance—that mouth- 
watering bright color that holds longer. 
Enhances your present and accepted flavor. 


BOLOGNA-TONE (Approved by M.1.B.) 


is a heavy liquid with just the RIGHT 
color. It is an intense red, processed 
from quality Paprika. Because it’s a 
liquid, there are no specks, you’re sure 

of uniform complete dispersion. 











Many leading meat packers are using 
BOLOGNA-TONE and agree that it 
has boosted their sales. 


ORDER A TRIAL DRUM. 
USE IT IN YOUR PRODUCTION 
FOR ONE WEEK. 


Compare, see for yourself! 


If yow re not completely happy, 
we'll give you a refund on 
the unused portion and pay 
the freight BOTH WAYS! 





THE valle ih ate SPICE COM PAN Y 
12 S. Front Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland, U.S.A. 
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Laalusive Thornmovane holds heat at coils 


assuring fast, positive defrost 


one: clita by NM:. Ontyactor because 


of the economy and ease of installation and the 
simplicity of service. 


mY cbletted by Mz. Budtihir because 


it keeps meat firm and easy to cut, keeps defrost 
heat from the meat and requires less box space. 






< @) 7250 East Slauson Avenue 
Los Angeles 22, California 
OF @)) 8 Se @ it a7 an Be be @ a 
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of He ROUMCT— 


ABORATORIES 





PERFECT COMBINATION 
. OF CEREALS FOR 
_ BINDER J CONSISTENT RESULTS! 
INclupEs =f | 
ALL THE 


[APOR- 
pict Ml. B. APPROVED INGREDIENTS 


TREATED =f IT WORKS 


Zomncs Ban Rr cr Vw 





FOR 5 
MAXIMUM AUSAGE AND LOAF IMPROVER te | 
PRICED FOR 


BINDING |}. KAD S 0 N cme 
POWER. : 


CeREAIS. fl IT SAVES MONEY 
NECESSARY |= 


LABORATORIES 





nets 
caeeaMe 5 ES 


Here’s what KADISON LIVESTOCK BINDER will accomplish 
@ Maximum moisture retention 
® Increased yields CURE WITH 
@ Improved palatability PACKERS POWDER 
| M.1.B. APPROVED 


2 
‘ ‘ TS 
CGISON teejits Cini SI 
LABORATORIES, Inc. fou the Food Jndusty 


703 W. ROOT e CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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Five 
profitable 


hew products 


made 


possible with 


ACCEL 


For years, The Chas. G. Buchy Packing Company of 
Greenville, Ohio, had problems in producing thuringer 
with uniform flavor and tang. Buchy’s solution to these 
problems—provided by Accel—not only resulted in a bet- 
ter thuringer but also yielded four other products that are 
winning new profits for the packer and his customers. 

Here is the full story, as reported by George J. Buchy, 
Vice President of the Company: 

‘““We are happy to write that we have had unusual suc- 
cess with the use of Accel because it has enabled us to cut 
two days or more off the usual production schedule for 
thuringer and other semidry sausage products. Accel and 
a carefully followed formula have enabled us to come up 


a 


George and Edmund Buchy watch as Joseph Young, Buchy’s Sausage 
Foreman, adds Accel to a batch of Thuringer. This starter culture 
reduces product failures and saves processing time. 


30 


with a uniform texture, flavor and. color that has been ex- 
tremely pleasing to our customers and local consumers, 
Accel has eliminated the old hit-and-miss results of former 
days and has practically eliminated product failures. 

‘Accel has enabled us to successfully produce our own 
Lebanon Style Bologna, Cooked Salami, Summer Sausage, 
and Pork Roll in addition to Thuringer. The net result has 
been five wonderful new products that mean more profits 
for Buchy and their retail distributors.” 

Buchy’s success with Accel typifies the experience of 
packers who have used this starter culture as developed by 
AMIF research and produced by Merck & Co., Inc. 

Accel offers important savings in money, time and labor 
by providing a positive method of controlling the fermen- 
tation process. Summer sausage can now be produced in 
48 hours, since Accel completely eliminates the 72-hour 
holding period in the cooler. Accel holds product failures 
to a rock-bottom minimum. And it offers the surest way of 
producing a tangy, high-quality product without worrying 
about problems of flavor, color, or texture. 

Accel is supplied by Merck in convenient powder form 
and requires no new equipment in its use. It is MID ap- 
proved for summer sausage, Lebanon, thuringer, cervelat, 
salami, and pork roll. For free literature and samples, com) 
tact your Merck representative, or write directly to Dee 
partment NP-10109. : 


MERCK & CO., INC., Rahway, N. J 


®ACCEL is the trademark of Merck & Co., 
Inc., for its brand of lactic acid starter culture. 


© Merck & Coul 
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Hobart quality chopping with new I0 hp. model 


Here’s the ideal meat chopper for continuous service in guard against accidental contact with the worm. Simple, 
supermarkets and all other high-volume processors of sure interlocks shut off motor current if pan with guard 
fresh or frozen meats. is raised or bowl is not in position. 

Powered by a Hobart-built 10 hp. motor, the Model High-back stainless steel pan permits dumping full 
4056 features the proven Hobart principle of chopping tubs of meat without spillage. Precision-matched cylin- 
...low-pressure, clean-cutting action eliminates crushing der, worm and bow! are heavily tinned cast iron. Hobart 
of meat found with other choppers, retains all the rich design permits easy access of parts for easy cleaning... 
color and juices in the meat for maximum maintenance cylinder can be cleaned without removal from machine. 
of bloom. Available in stainless steel or baked enamel housing. For 

There is no sacrifice of safety for the sake of produc- full details on this or any of the seven quality meat 
tion in this new Hobart chopper. Large, high-clearance choppers in the complete Hobart line, write: The Hobart 
cast aluminum guard and unique bowl design combine to Manufacturing Co., Dept. 213, Troy, Ohio. 


a 


® Hobart machines 


A complete line by the World’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of Computing Scales and Food Store, Kitchen, Bakery and Dishwashing Machines 


Model 4046 further expands the complete meat chopper line better built by Hobart 


Whatever your capacity requirements, you'll features quality chopping, maximum sanitation 
find highest productivity per hp. in one of the _and safety. Sales and factory-trained service in 
seven models of Hobart meat choppers. Each _more than 200 district offices. 
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.AND SCORE EXTRA POINTS 
ON BOLOGNA PROFITS WITH 


CUDAHY sii) CASINGS 


You score two ways with Cudahy's beef bungs casings ‘round your bologna. 
Cudahy tests these fine natural casings for strength, so you score a savings on 
production with fewer casing breakages, work stoppages and rejects. Then each 
Cudahy Casing is tested for uniformity, so you score on customer appeal. Plump, 


colorful, attractive sausages spell quality and bigger sales at the meat counter 


Kgs Cudahy searches the world to bring you the finest selection of natural casings .../9 


A different kinds of beef, pork and sheep casings from the four corners of the globe. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Ask your Cudahy Casing man how new KEYNETS can give your fresh, smoked and dry sausogt 
new “eye appeal” and “old-fashioned” taste appeal. New KEYNETS practically eliminate break 
age — thereby reducing casing costs. 
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| SUPERIOR 
_ PRESSURE 


An IMPORTANT 
FEATURE of 


Adelmann Ham Boilers 





} 
¢v 
the 


-t 


OVER 100 SIZES 
10 DIFFERENT SHAPES 






ologna. 








vings on 





en each 





" Adelmann Ham Boilers are designed for better hams. Simplicity of operation, easy 
- Plump, 
. cleaning, and long life—all contribute their part toward successful results. Hams 





tl 

se 5 produced in Adelmann Ham Boilers really sell! | 
For better boiled hams choose the standard with the industry for over forty | 
years. Why not check your equipment today? 

ngs...9 Ask for latest catalogue showing complete line, including Foot Press and Washer. 

he globe. 

ANY CORPORATION 

EBRASKA 

Office and Factory e 8 e Port Chester, New York 
ry sausage 


ate bred ADELMANN — ‘The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer’ 
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luncheon meat sale 
increase 200% 
with new 


Flex-Vac 6-12 


vacuum packaging! 
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New FLEX-VAC 6-12 vacuum packaging 
automatically assures greater protection — 
greater saleability—of luncheon meats...at 
no extra cost! In fact, many packers claim 
they are achieving greater economies in their 
packaging operation than ever before. Some 
report sales up 200 per cent in one year since 
switching to this new machine! 


Fewer returns 


You gain other unique advantages. Reduced 
labor costs. Savings on materials —because of 








Housewives, too, prefer FLEX-VAC’S safe, 
sanitary protection—improved meat appear- 
ance. Flavor is completely sealed in. And 
the nationally advertised FLEX-VAC sym- 
bol on your package tells her she’s getting 
a top quality guaranteed-fresh product 
every time. 


Extra protection adds new markets 


The added protection you get with FLEX- 
VAC 6-12 vacuum packaging enables you to 
ship far outside your normal marketing 


















the elimination of the unsightly ears that | 27€as—to open up many new and profitable M 

waste film. And luncheon meats vacuum _ Selling sources. dt 

packed with the new 6-12 stay fresh 10to15 =A new illustrated booklet,“A Good Steer”, wi 
days longer than with any other type of flex- _ documents the outstanding sales and savings 

ible packaging! This extra shelf life means advantages of vacuum packaging with the Ce 

fewer returns—less retailer handling and FLEX-VAC6-12. Write to the address below Cs 

in-store supervision—less expense for you. _ nearest you for a free copy. U 

m 

bi 

STANDARD PACKAGING CORPORATION : 

‘ FLEXIBLE PACKAGING DIVISION, CLIFTON, N. J. cl 

MODERN PACKAGES DIVISION, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. ‘ 
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Reduce pickling costs with Morton ‘999’ salt 


More and more packers are finding that they can re- 
duce pickling costs by using phosphates compatible 
with inexpensive, high-purity Morton ‘999’ Salt. 

Unlike ordinary salt, Morton ‘999’ is commercially 
calcium-free and will not combine with phosphates to 
Cause insoluble calcium phosphate and cloudy brine. 
Unlike ordinary salt, Morton ‘999’ also insures cleaner, 
more uniform flavor because it is entirely free of both 
bitter calcium and magnesium compounds. Morton 
‘999' Salt never varies in quality whether you buy it in 
bags or bulk. ‘999’ is always 99.9% clean, pure sodium 
chloride, exceptionally low in the objectionable trace 
metals, copper and iron. 
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Talk to a Morton Brine Engineer—Find out how you 
can save with Morton ‘999’ Salt. 

A letter, wire or phone call will bring a Morton man 
to your plant to determine the dollars you can save by 
switching to Morton ‘999’ Salt. Contact us today. 


Dept. NP10, 110 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois : . 
35 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 











Features continuot 
and Dependable peelins 
Skinless wieners 


LING 
ACHINE 


Requires only Completely Self 
2’ x 6’ of Floor Contained 
Space 

Utilizes Unskilled 
Personnel 


Accommodates Automatically Adjusts to 
31” to 7” Lengths 

— ” +01” Simple and Compact 
Peels 4" to Construction 


Peelings Collected by 
Vacuum 


Diameters 


Peels 4500 5” Only One Operator for 
Links Per Hour 2 Machines 


OVER 1800 
MACHINES 
IN DAILY 
OPERATION 


LINKER MACHINES, INC. |. xtnme mictne 


TILT-TOP SERVICE TRUCK FOR TY LINKER 
39 DIVISION ST. NEWARK 2, N. J. TY CASING SIZER 


Saving the Meat Industry 40,000,000 Man-Hours Annually 


Distributor and Service Organization for Europe, Great Britain and North Africa 
SEFFELAAR & LOOYEN, 90 Waldeck Pyrmontkade, The Hague, Holland. Telephone 392263. 
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Operator’s iT) 
split, wash, shroud with the 


Just a touch of the toe to the foot pedal lifts the operator to 
52” in six seconds, or down at a pre-adjusted speed based on ) 
the operator’s requirements. (Vertical hand control available.) | 


@ PAYS FOR ITSELF - Considerably increases speed of splitting, 
washing, shrouding; no reach—no stoop—no squat—for better all-day per- 
formance. (Platform comes without swinging saw bracket for use in wash- 
ing and shrouding.) For beef-on-the-rail or single rail systems. 


@ STAYS WHERE YOU PUT IT - When you stop a LefFiell Ele- 


vating Platform at any level it will STAY there—no slipping. 


@ EASILY INSTALLED .. Standard size unit with 33” x 42” plat- 
form requires less than 4’ x 5’ floor space. Self-supporting unit mounts to 
floor. No motor, no pump, no wiring required. Connects to plant air line. d 


Se 


ap 


@ BUILT TO LAST .- Years of trouble-free service. Heavy duty ma- 
terials. Ball bearing wheels for smooth up and down action of platform. 


SOOO SSOSHSHSSHOHSHSHSHSHSHSHSSSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHHSSOSHSHSSHHSHSSHSHSHSHOHSSEHSSHSHOSESESSEESEEE 


SIDE-MOVING ELEVATING PLATFORM ‘ 
FOR BEEF DRESSING ON A CONVEYOR a 


== | === | = : am 


Platform follows moving side of beef and lowers at same time 


Here's the fast, efficient way for washing and shrouding. As conveyor 

brings beef, operator starts dressing with platform at high point. Platform 

moves at approximately same speed as beef and simultaneously lowers 

Operator for easy top-to-bottom washing or shrouding. (Also a timesaver 

for other operations involving carcasses moved by conveyor.) 

The Side-Moving Elevating 

Platform is pre-adjusted to 

match speed of overhead : - 
conveyor. Operator is auto- : ; 
matically moved to the best 

position to do his job. Re- 

sult, far greater plant effi- 

ciency, with operator fatigue 

1483P FAIRFAX AVENUE + SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. reduced to a minimum. 


For more detailed information write 





Designers and manufacturers of the world’s finest gear operated, automatic, cut-thru and three-throw switches 
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natic riveting technique hereto- : 
only by aircraft manufacturers has 


more payload and 


my is achieved, too, by the hic 
efficiency of Dorsey's: 
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No Matter How Fine 
Your Ingredients — Your Equipment — 
Your ‘‘Know-How’”’ 


| Color Makec 
The Oytference 


I-Ascorbic Acid products provide BETTER COLOR — 
BETTER FLAVOR in cured meats — faster © with more 
uniformity @ for a longer time ® with better flavor retention 





iy ere Ta ee 


Better color means more customers, bigger profits. 
You cut smokehouse time, protect color longer from 
fading under display lights. Use l-ascorbic acid prod- 
ucts and avoid confusion on your package labels. 


ROCHE makes all /-ASCORBIC ACID products 


SPECIFY ROCHE 
l-ASCORBIC ACID 
SODIUM /-ASCORBATE 
COATED /-ASCORBIC ACID 


(All these are forms of true vitamin C) 


IN BULK OR FROM YOUR SPICE COMPANY 








VITAMIN DIVISION * HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. ° NutTLey 10. N. J. 
NUtley 2-5000 « New York City: OXford 5-1400 


Pacific Coast distributor: L. H. BUTCHER COMPANY e SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES e SEATTLE « PORTLAND e SALT LAKE CITY 


In Canada: HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE LTD., 1956 Bourdon Street, 
St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P. Q. 


Trademark: Roche ® 


c 
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Why ROCHE 
l-Ascorbic Acid 
Sodium [l-Ascorbate 


Coated /-Ascorbic Acid 
are better for your meats 















ANTIOXIDANT — MORE REASONS FROM ROCHE 


PROTECTING COLOR AND FLAVOR e@ You can count on Roche for quick delivery Sol 
Etesethic Acid ic vitamin C. one of nature's from convenient warehouse points at Chicago, 
antioxidants. It reacts with, and uses up, oxygen, Atlanta and Dallas. (Normal transportation 


thus protecting the natural color and flavor of is prepaid.) 








the processed foods in which it is used. e@ You benefit from the all-time low price for The | 
Roche /-ascorbic products now in effect. has | 
BENEFITS TO Y 

adic asi ; e@ You ‘insure a steady supply by buying from Now 
When Roche /-ascorbic acid, sodium /-ascorbate, Roche. Production in tonnage quantities is the Attr 
or coated [-ascorbic acid are used in smoking or rule at Roche Park. 3 
curing your meats, you: half. 

— secure reliable, desirable color e You should naturally come to Roche, long a 
— cut smokehouse time leader in vitamin research and production — Ame 
— retard fading under retail display lights “headquarters” for information about other tain 

— reduce shrinkage vitamins, too, such as vitamin A, and the 
; ; cont 

ais always produce more uniform cures safe, sure, yellow, pure food coloring — beta 


carotene. 










PROTECTION e 


You get technical help in overcoming process- 





Roche /-ascorbic products have proved their pro- ing problems from Roche. Roche gives you one 
tective value for sausage products, corned beef, practical assistance from professionals. ae 
hams, bacon, frankfurters, pickled pig’s feet. No 

matter what type of processing you use — smok- ERYTHORBIC ACID thr 
ing, pickling, spraying — pure, low cost /-ascorbic eaaparanatetyumanr eines pac 
acid, sodium /-ascorbate, or coated /-ascorbic acid SODIUM ERYTHORBATE 


formerly sodium d-isoascorbate 


from Roche will help you better your product, ALSO COME RIGHT FROM ROCHE 


your sales, and your profits. 











Trademark: Roche ® 


VITAMIN DIVISION 


Fhe bE TECHNICAL HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 


BROCHURE . NUTLEY 10, N. J. P 
ie Send for your copy of 24-page “ Pacific Coast distributors: L. H. BUTCHER COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 
brochure illustrated in full color. LOS ANGELES © SEATTLE © PORTLAND ©® SALT LAKE CITY 


No charge or obligation. It’s 
packed with help for you. 


In Canada: 
HOFFMANN-LA. ROCHE LTD., 1956 BOURDON STREET, 
ST. LAURENT, MONTREAL 9, P. Q. 


Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


Sold and still selling! 


The corrugated container—workhorse of mass distribution— 
has long been known for its excellent product protection. 

Now it’s fast becoming the Cinderella of packaging. 
Attractive, tinted background designs—even four-color 
half-tone printing, pioneered by Packaging Corporation of 
America—are transforming drab, rubber-stamped con- 
tainers into eye-catching traveling billboards that sell their 


contents at every opportunity. 


The skillful combination of art and package design is but 
one of countless ways in which Packaging Corporation of 
America’s concept of Planned Packaging, implemented 
through integrated national facilities, produces better 
packaging . . . more sales. Whether your requirements are 
large or small, regional or national, we welcome the 


opportunity to help you. 


Packaging Corporation of America 


Administrative Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan; Quincy, Illinois; Rittman, Ohio 


Cartons + Containers + Displays +» Egg Packaging Products + Molded Pulp Products - Paperboards 
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PROTECT YOUR QUALITY— 
SELL YOUR BRAND— 


SAVE ON WRAPPING COSTS 


‘With West Carroliton 
laminated wrappers 


Your product deserves the best—choose 
the 2 or 3 sheet combination that best meets 
your special requirements—with the outer 
wrap printed in your own design on pure white 
Vegetable Parchment or Gloss Parchment. 


Save on your wrapping costs, too—just one operation to 
completely package your hams or bacon. 
WEST CARROLLTON PARCHMENT COMPANY 
West Carrollton 49, Ohio 


SALES OFFICES: New York 13, 99 Hudson St. 
Chicago 6, 400 West Madison St. ¢ Boston 10, 10 High St. 


P. O. Box 98 
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PROVISIONER 
““APPROVED” 
BOOKS 


The books listed below are se | 
lected from a number of sources, | 
In the opinion of the editors of 
The National Provisioner they ar 
factual, practical and worthwhile 
—and are approved and recom. 
mended accordingly. 


MEAT SLAUGHTERING 

AND PROCESSING 
Contains information helpful to smal} 
slaughterer or locker plant operator 
interested in g and meat proc 
essing. Discusses: fundamentals; 
plant location and cons : 
slaughter and by-products; hog 
slaughter; inedible rendering, 
processing; lard rendering; tr 
installations; curing; 
sausage manufacture. 
Price 


FREEZING OF PRECOOKED 
AND PREPARED FOODS 


This 560-page volume has 24 chapters 
and 124 illustrations. Included are 
processing instructions for food tech- 
nologists, quality control people, 
packers, home economists and res- 
taurateurs. Book is devoted exclu- 
pt os a een of baked 
ag’ and marke 
— precooked and prepared Sn 


FREEZING PRESERVATION OF FOODS 
Covers all frozen foods comprehen- 
sively. Includes — of 
eration, storage, quick A 
aging materials and problems; 
Nootien of te eats, po Prey, fish, ole 

eezing of m a A a 
items. Complete di ion through 
marketing, cooking, serving, trans 
pores 31 chapters, 282 pictures. 
214 pages. 
DUNG isc ei ih eies See ane $18.00 


HIDES & SKINS 
A comprehensive work on rawstock 
= leather, ——, pe a — 
ipping an an ig oO! es 

pom these subjects are discussed 
by experts in packinghouse hide op- 
erations, chemists, tanners, brokers 
and others based on lectures spon- 
sored by National Hide Association. 
Jacobsen Publishing Co. 


MEAT PACKING PLANT 

SUPERINTENDENCY 
General summary of plant operations 
not covered in Institute books om 
specific subjects. Discusses plant lo 
cations, construction, main’ 
power plant, refrigeration, insurance, 
operation pe agg Ag en controls, 

incentive plans, e keeping, . 
a rn 


eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee) 


ACCOUNTING FOR A 
MEAT PACKING BUSINESS 

Designed primarily for smaller firms 
waien, have not developed multiple 
departmental divisions. Discusses 

of accounting in management, cost 


figuring, accounting for sales. 
WE Soo kins Sox .. $450 


PORK OPERATIONS 
A technical description of all potk 
operations from slaughtering 
cutting, curing, smoking, an 

processing of lard, casings and by 

- Institute of Meat Pi 
ice 
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STOP 
NOCKING YOURSELF OUT 
MIXING SPICES 


FIRST SPICE 
WILL DO IT FOR YOU 


You will be proud to use FIRST SPICE 


BOUILLON 
FRANKFURTER SEASONING 


@ Eliminates the ‘‘human” element @ Creates and emphasizes distinctive flavor 


@ Reduces weighing errors @ Develops vivid, more lasting color 


@ Saves time and money 


You have enough production headaches—let 
FIRST SPICE take care of your spice formula. 
No more “too much of this” or “too little of 
that” . . . just one scientific, uniform formula 
to build REPEAT SALES in your Frankfurter- 
Wiener Department! 


BOUILLON FRANKFURTER SEASONING 
has the right amount of spices, MSG (Mono- 
sodium Glutamate), and HVP to develop 
hidden flavors.—Ascorbate, if desired, to in- 
sure fast color development and reduce color 
fading. 





All natural spices are selected by FIRST SPICE_experts to promote 
the tantalizing original flavor your customers will be crazy about. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 





First Spice 


~Mtavaig Ce PAH Save 


FLAVOR-LOK —Natural and Soluble Seasonings 

VITAPHOS — Phosphate for Emulsion Products 

VITA-CURAID —The Phosphate Compound for Pumping Pickle 

TIETOLIN —Albumin Binder and Meat Improver 

SEASOLIN —Non Chemical Preserver of Color and Freshness 
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MODERNIZE NOW- 
HERE’S HOWE! 


Get the jump on high costs 


with new HOWE Equipment 


Why delay modernization? Inevitable higher 
future costs bid far-sighted concerns that now 
is the time to replace old and worn equipment. 
Today, get the competitive advantage of new 
production efficiencies . . . replace with Howe 
correctly-engineered refrigeration components 
and systems. Early in your planning, consult 
Howe engineers . . . 47 years of specialization 
saves you time, dollars. Modernize your plant 


facilities now—here’s Howe! 
& RAPID FREEZE UNIT COOLER 


FIN COILS 


SHELL AND TUBE CONDENSERS 
AND COOLER 


EVAPORATIVE CONDENSERS 


How Er: 


ICE MACHINE CO. 


2823 Montrose Avenue °¢ Chicago 18, Illinois 
Distributors in Principal Cities, Cable Address: HIMCO, Chicago 
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a corned beef that’s 
been famous for more 


than 30 years... 


Y hadiaah TNS 


CRMALIUSA. 
FAMOUS CORNED BEEF * 


Not to be confused with ordinary forned beef 


now offered to wholesalers interested in creat. 
ing more customers and bigger profits! 


INQUIRIES INVITED 
JOHN P. HARDING MARKET co. 


728 W. MADISON ST. 
Phone: STate 2-8050 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS — 


























( ie ae 


“Dorf " 


BRAND 


SMOKED MEATS 
SAUSAGE 
CANNED MEATS 


Perfection 


WILLIAM DAVIES CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. ° 


INC. 


DANVILLE, ILt. 
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You don’t have to consult a French chef for the 
secret of making a good food product taste better. 
Simply start using Merck MSG. Merck is your 
new basic source for this flavor-enhancing in- 
gredient. Merck’s technically advanced manufac- 
turing process assures dependable delivery in the 
quantities you require. Rigid quality-control pro- 


cedures provide Jot-to-lot uniformity of mono- 
sodium glutamate 99+% pure. And Merck’s Food 
Research and Technical Service Staff stands ready 
to help you at all times. Get complete information 
on how Merck MSG can add the gourmet’s touch 
to your products by contacting your nearest Merck 
Sales Office or writing directly to Rahway. 


—a product of MERCK 


MERCK & CO., INC., RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


© Merck & Co., Inc. 
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(CARYOPHYLLUS AROMATICUS L.*) 


Did you know that your customers are using 
more spices such as these in their cooking at 
home than ever before? A recent national sur- 
vey showed that spices and spicy barbecue 
sauces are the two fastest growing items in food 
store sales today! Yes, your customers are busi- 
ly becoming experts in the art of seasoning . . . 
buying new cookbooks at a record rate . . . try- 
ing all sorts of new recipes that are teaching 
them to appreciate the finer points of good 
flavor. This is why more and more today it is 
a fact that the products with honestly good 
flavor (the kind you get when you use Natural 
Spices) are winning the battles of consumer 
acceptance. How about yours? 


P. S. If you would like to use the illustration above 
in your consumer advertising, we'll be happy to send 
a reproduction proof. 


You Cox't Improve on Nature 


American Spice Trade Association 


82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


JOWS x 


1959 Model ¢ “FAME 
AUTOMATIC. SAUSAGE UM 


1959 


ANG 


“7 \S 


See Page H/Fa 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


Link Pepperoni, Polish Sausage as well as Pork Sausage & 
. . . Links sheep and hog casings from 16 mm to 40 mm .. . ave 
with or without an automatic cut-off device ... adjusts auto 
to casing diameter. i 
3 
i 
CAPACITY 
3 inch links & up in 1, inch in- 
crements 


FEATURES 
Now available in extra g 
UP (16,000 links per hour + 
1400 Ibs. of Sausage per hour Simple to operate 
TO e200 lbs. of Pepperoni per hour Saves 60° of your labor cost 


Write for details about a free trial in your sausage kite 


“FAMCO’’ automatic 


SAUSAGE LINKER MACHINE 
Division of Allen Gauge & Tool Co. 
421 North Braddock Ave. . Pittsburgh 21, Penn., 
Phone: CHURCHILL 1-6410 











Associates: 


R. K. GRIFFIN 

N. M. APPLEYARD, Ji 
C. J. CAWLEY Il 
R. S. BOYNTON 


P. G. GRAY COMP! 


Established 1895 


BROKERS and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


G. E. TAYLOR 


Our Sixty-Fifth Year 
Selling Packing House Products 


® 
TELETYPEWRITER: BOSTON 550 


PHONE: LAFAYETTE 3-3260 


THE 
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NATURAL CASINGS 


Beatn. Levi & Co. Inc. 


ALL BRANCHES JOINING TO SATISFY YOUR CASING NEEDS 


THE CASING HOUSE 


3944 South Hamilton Ave., Chicago 9, Illinois 


SOP Ce RRMA 
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When you buy from Berth. Levi, 

you buy service, integrity, and 
dependability as well as fine natural 
casings. Let us serve you as we 
have served the entire sausage 

making world for 78 years. 





we help sell your sausage 





ns S 
me This 
Symbol 


. »« indicates those companies =! 
who are supplying specifica. — 
tions and detailed buying ine — 
formation on their products — 
(or services) in the 1959-Pur- ~ 
chasing Guide—to help you — 
make better buying decisions. 


then, we DESIGN 





s€ Be sure to study their product 7 
information pages when con- ~ 


sulting the Purchasing Guide. Be 


GET THE FULL STORY — 


You're undoubtedly using the s 
Purchasing Guide as a matter ~ 
of course when working on buy- 
ing decisions. Why not gain 


“ the greatest possible benefit . 
...the very FINEST cotton sausage bag... the bag with from its use by making it your 


the MOST ‘‘SELL-APPEAL”...on the market...and we re veriargted yn the —_ 4 . 
deliver your own custom designed sausage bags at the Hed - wan of i 4 
LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICE. : 


suppliers to your industry? 
oe, : Here is the place to go for 
Standard maintains a full staff of artists to serve you. Your detailed, specific information 
Standard cotton sausage bag has more Eye-Appeal ... —the kind you need to make 
. the best possible buying de- 
which means more Sell-Appeal. Naturally, our bags are shitclls. a 
made of the highest quality materials, with our exclusive 


“ ee - s The torch symbol is being used 
4-thread, ‘‘lock-stitch"’ construction. Write our sales depart- eda sericea 


by many of our National Pro- q 
ment today for full particulars. visioner advertisers to indicate 


to you that they carry detailed — 
product information in the — 
pages of the 1959 Guide. i 


Look for this symbol and let it © 
light the way for you to better = 
BAG COMPANY buying. 


POST OFFICE BOX 1052 ° HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
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General service and packing-house cars are 
specialized transportation equipment offered 
by General American and Union Refrigerator 
Transit Lines—facilities throughout the cominas 


country, skilled, nation-wide distribution. TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 


135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 90, Illinois 
i 4 Union R tor Transit Lines Divisio 
| It pays to plan with General American pone eligi sie 
Milwaukee 12, Wisc. 
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C-D No. 7 Grinder Knife 





oo 


C-D X-L Grinder Knife 





SPECO 


Knives & Plates 


Send for your copy of Speco’s 
new 1959 Plate & Knife Catalog 
and Plate Ordering Guide... 
FREE 





For 
Cleaner Cuts 


Speco meat grinding plates and knives are designed 
and produced to give you cooler, cleaner cuts. Modern 
production techniques insure the precision that makes 
Speco plates and knives do the job better, and last 
longer. Speco engineers are also expert in handling a 
special grinding job or in furnishing plates tailor-made 
to your spocilicationn. Let us solve your grinding 
problems. 


C-D Retaining Bear-Ring for cleaner, cooler cuts 


This new retaining bearing promotes cleaner cuts be- 
cause it holds plate and knife in perfect alignment at 
all times. Product temperature rise is reduced because 
the friction free center bearing dissipates all heat to 
the bowl—not to the meat. 


C-D No. 7 Grinder Knife for pork products 

Does an excellent job on pork products. The angle set 
of the 44%” long blades gives a shear cutting edge. 
Only for 854” diameter plates. 

Self-Sharpening C-D X-L Grinder Knife 
Features self-sharpening blades that stay razor sharp 


for the life of the 3/16” cutting edge. 2- and 4-arm 
styles available. Only for 854” diameter plates. 


WRITE FOR NEW 1959 CATALOG AND PLATE ORDERING GUIDE 
THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS 
3946 Willow Road © Schiller Park, Illino'’s 
Gladstone 5-7240 (Chicago) 






































HIRING A TRUCKER! 


For timesaving efficiency look FIRST in 
the PURCHASING GUIDE, the ‘‘YELLOW 
PAGES" of the Meat Industry, for... 


@ Manufacturers’ catalog pages, information 
on products for all departments of your 
plant. 

@ Classified lists of all sources for any prod- 
uct—machinery and supplies—over 1,500 
different products listed. 

@ Classified lists of service companies—bro- 
kers, order buyers, engineers, architects, 
truckers, consultants and laboratories. 

@ The company name and address for hun- 
dreds of trade names. 


Buy the classified way—save time—USE 


The 
PURCHASING GUIDE for the MEAT INDUSTRY 


A NATIONAL PROVISIONER PUBLICATION 
% RA DE\BS BH P8/ £7 
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FIRST in 
YELLOW 
for sis 


formation 
} of your 


any prod: 
ver 1,500 


ies —bro- 
architects, 
ries. 


; for hun- 


I'll try a 

new brand... 
my favorite 
isn't so 

good. 
anymore 





lf you want to continue producing quality sausage 


... read these important facts about the converting principle 





fact No. 1 CONVERTING PRODUCES PRODUCTS WITH BETTER SHELF LIFE 
Converting eliminates the high dispersion of air pockets common to other methods...this keeps 
the product in a sustained moist condition, avoids hard casing effect and discoloration. 


fact No. 2 CONVERTING DOES THE BEST JOB OF MIXING AND PRODUCING A HOMOGENEOUS EMULSION 
fact No. 3. CONVERTING CUTS MEAT WHILE IN SUSPENSION...DOES NOT DESTROY CELL STRUCTURE 


fact No. 4 CONVERTING IS A PROVED METHOD...IS THE METHOD BY WHICH TODAY’S HIGHEST QUALITY 
PRODUCTS WERE ACHIEVED...and cutting in suspension is the principle by which 
they will continue to be produced. 


There are other advantages in converting too, such as the elimina- 
tion of multi-stage handling and the converting of whole meat 
where desired. But the maintenance of high product quality is 
paramount...to the individual sausage maker...and to the entire 
sausage industry. 











Sausage makers who have recently installed or ordered converters 


Alexander & Hornung Market Hy-Grade Food Products, Inc. W. F. Schonland Sons Co. 
Detroit, Mich. Montreal, Que., Canada Manchester, N.Y. 
Szelagowski, A. & Son 
(Branch of Tobin Packing) 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Crissman Brothers Old Fort Country Sausage Frank Wardynski & Sons, Inc. 
Castanea, Pa. Simpsonville, Ky. Buffalo, N.Y. 


od Highest Quality Machines for 
Pen Highest Quality Sausage Making 
worry yet 

— for Over 90 Years 


Chicopee Provision Co., Inc. Morell-Felin & Co., Inc. 
Chicopee, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN E. SMITH'S SONS CO. e 50 Broadway, Buffalo 3, N.Y. © Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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TAKAMINE 


Sodium Erythorbate* 
and Erythorbic Acid 


Takamine antioxidants are proof that often the best costs 
less. Takamine Sodium Erythorbate* and Erythorbic Acid 
(isomers of Vitamin C) provide all the antioxidant ad- 
vantages of L-ascorbic acid and sodium ascorbate... at 
substantial savings. They reduce shrinkage... get full- 
scale protection that assures natural color, flavor and 
longer shelf life in your cooked, cured and comminuted 
meat products. Takamine erythorbates also speed up 
curing action. Shorten smokehouse time. Make produc- 
tion easier. 

Takamine erythorbates are available in convenient 
tablet form as TAKATABS®. Accurate. Economical. 
TAKATABS dissolve rapidly, yet resist breakage during 
shipment and handling. 


*sodium isoascorbate 


it will TASTE better, LOOK better, 
SELL better with Takamine Products 





<TA KAMINE $ Miles Chemical Company 


etete, formasred ot8% 


A great name... ‘ 
a fine reputation . 
since 1904 


FOR QUALITY 


HAMS - BACON - BOLOGNA 

SAUSAGE - CANNED HAMS 

PULLMAN OR PEAR SHAPE 

BOILED HAMS - MEAT LOAVES 
U.S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTED EST. 446 


General Offices and Plant 
25-45 Lombardy Street, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


$Y O2 A024 OAD: O04 Ws 
ST STO | Oey | as tt Gis halt ef as cea 


eeoe®” *ece®” oonee’s Pee *eose®” ene”” *eene®” ene” “Seee? 
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division of Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
Clifton, New Jersey 
phone PRescott 9-4776 or TWX PAS-78 


Cpronounce it 
Tack-a-ME-nee) 
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Model CCY Carton Folding & Closing Machine 
automatically closes 
up to 150 cartons per 
minute 


See page K/Pe Peters Model CCY Carton 

Se Folding and Closing Machine 

o* leteour ~\ automatically folds and closes 

/ engineers shew\ unlined cartons. Model CCY-L 

spear ps0 closes lined cartons. Carton size 

doabetier | range: 314” x 2" x 136" up to 

\ feb faster— 1234” x 7” x 414”. Write for 

\ and at lower 7 colorful catalog of Peters diversi- 

Ri i, “si fied line of high-speed packaging 
machines. 

For 60 years originators ond builders 


of high speed automatic packaging and 
ery machines. 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


4704 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
All Phones: LOngbeach 1-9000 
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ror BETTER 


PORK SAUSAGE 
BUSINESS... 





Nothing does it like the right products in DEWIED sheep casings! 


@ THEY SELL BETTER BECAUSE THEY TASTE BETTER 
@ THEY BUILD BUSINESS BECAUSE THEY SELL BETTER 


You make more money because of extra volume 
and low cost in your sausage kitchen 


DEWIED Sheep Casings are processed better, under careful 
control of every step from selection of raw material through 
packing and delivery of casings ready to use in your sausage 
kitchen. Available in conventional pack or PRE-FLUSHED and 
ready to stuff (supplied in sealed plastic bag for easy handling). 
Try some NOW and find out how you can do more business with 
‘Sausage at its Best in its Natural Dress’’. 


A. DEWIED CASING CO. 


Main Office: P. O. Box 562 
Sacramento, California 


Conveniently Located Plants and Delivery Depots 
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THE WHOLESALER'S BEEF PACKER... 


OUR FINEST 
REFERENCE 

IS CUSTOMER ey 
PREFERENCE \y,,,,.°""""" = aio 


WASHINGTON, 
+ RICHMOND 





Pe ag te TNL * ae * st. Louis 
wicniTA 
ALBUQUERQUE I ager 


LOS ANGELES 
OKLAHOMA ad ce on * MEMPHIS ~~ © COLUMBIA 
* PHOENIX = Binmincnam. ° ATEANTA 


ai atedn *DALLAS —-MONTGOMERY= 
i 


* SAN ANTONIO 


e LAREDO 


SERVING THE NATION WITH 
SELECTED DRESSED BEEF “*mca0s on. 


Excel PACKING COMPANY INC. 


Sees Packers 900 EAST 21st STREET, WICHITA 2, KANSAS 


Contact the following brokers: E. G. James, Boston; Hess-Stephenson, Chicago and‘New York; Karp Brokerage, Chicago; Petersen-Priceman, Inc., 
Philadelphia and D. E. Flory, Oakland. 


METROPOLITAN 


PICKLE PRODUCTS ¢LA ly 
ea VG 0 


—< THE LARGEST 
». MANUFACTURERS OF 
&. DICED SWEET PICKLES 











IN THE EAST... 
“POTENT TO THE LAST GRAIN” 


Serving the leading meat 
i packers in The United States CLEANING AND STERILIZING 
3 COMPOUNDS 


“Over 30 years of continuous service to 


the meat industry” 





LELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


' : ‘ 838 S. FIRST STREET, MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 
Metropolitan Pickle ele ac -.. Distributors in Principal Cities 





—— 
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THE BETTER FLAVOR IS 


GRIFFITHS 
REGAL SEASONING 


Contains High-Stability 
Sodium Iso-Ascorbate for Color— 
No Mixing! No Waste! Saves 
Your Cost of Labor for Mixing! 


The color is brighter, more appetizing! 
Aroma, more exciting! But, definitely, the 
savory flavor of REGAL SEASONING in 
wieners is satisfaction without equal! Words 
can’t convey the ecstacy of flavor in REGAL 
SEASONING, so dependably uniform! 
Every blend contains Griffith’s Sodium Iso- 
Ascorbate, too. It checks oxidation in the 
chopper . . . reduces shrink and time in 
smokehouse . . . cuts cost! So, for stable 
color with better flavor in wieners, put your 
money on the money-making flavor of 
GRIFFITH’S REGAL SEASONING. 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES, INC. 
BS 


CHICAGO 9, 1415 W. 37th St. 


UNION, N.J., 855 Rahway Av. 





LOS ANGELES 58, 4900 Gifford Av. 


PRAGUE POWDER ® 
U.S. PAT. NOS. 2,668,770 
2,668,771—2,770,548 
2,770,549—2,770,550 
2,770,551 








NOTHING ELSE CUT 


ANYWHERE CLEANING COSTS 
i LIKE THE ORIGINAL 
wy ith a a 


CLEANER, QUICKER CON- 

VEYING OF WRAPPED 

OR UNWRAPPED FOODS 

Wendway efficiently conveys fie PASO, a \ 
food products of any kind... _ * . ae a “ S: "eon Pay ent 
up, over, down and around See eitev yt 
to any point in your plant. Vs Sel on <n Care ‘ 
Wendway eliminates multiple Wy 
handling, saves man-hours, 

floor space and equipment. 

Wendway can solve your COM- As sliced cold meats travel by on stainless steel 

veying problems and make Wendway belting, operator labels each type as 

you more profits, too! they proceed to the automatic packaging machine. 


ALAN 


Packages, cartons or boxes ride per- 
fectly on Wendway’s smooth, silent belt- 
ing. Products stay clean and unhandled 
from one operation to the next. 


Here you see sliced luncheon meats 
travelling from wrapping machine to 
bag sealing station and on to packing 
station. Wendway belt speeds are syn- 
chronized to desired production speed. 


Where solid belt conveyors are needed, 
canvas, Neoprene rubber, etc., can be 
supplied to meet the specific require- 
ment. Remember ...in your pliant you 
can go Anywhere with Wendway! 


Available in Stainless Stee! 
Pt SEES. » Special Bronze 


Gentlemen: Please sed me complete information about | & Stainless Nickel Silver 
the versatile Wendway Conveyor Systems for S 


0 —— Svarantes 
FOR aut 


‘en 
PACKING House Proves 





EES Ce aD 
aR RE eRe S| State. 
(] Please have a Wendway engineer contact me at once. 


ID 
SAUSAGE MFG. 
UIPME 
_ sd Order From Your Jobber 
or Write Direct to: 


KURLY KATE CORP. 
2215 S. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 16, Ill. 
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For many reasons... 


jthe finest PAPRIKA 
you can buy 


) The finer the grind, the more effective the Paprika. With 50-A Paprika, 
} Particle size is 60 times finer than normal 60 mesh ground spice. 
§ Specking is eliminated, paprika is uniformly distributed with maximum 
} control of color and flavor. In many cases, only one-half as much 50-A 
Jobb Paprika is required to give better results. And, 50-A Paprika is 
P, , Standardized to insure uniform results in every batch of product. 
; This all adds up to a finer Paprika for finer sausage. 


10, 198 | 


Stange has the talent to create... 
the skill to produce...and 
the flexibility to fit your needs 


50-A Microground Spice 

NDGA Antioxidant 

Cream of Spice Soluble Seasoning 
Ground Spice 


Peacock Brand Certified Food Color 


WM. J. STANGE CO., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Paterson 4, N. J.—Oakland 21, Calif. 
Canada: Stange-Pemberton, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Mexico: Stange-Pesa, S. A., Mexico City. 
Process and Product covered by 


U. S. Patent No. 2,636,824. 
Canadian & other Foreign Patents Pending. 
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CANNED MEATS 


STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS e¢ FRESH PORK AND PROVISIONS 


UNION STOCKYARDS-CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
YArds 7-4600 

















Mixed or 


Straight car \, RUSSELL PACKING COMPANY 


lots of all / PORK PACKERS 
FRESH MEATS ONLY 


Fresh pork / 
/ 
3946 S. NORMAL AVENUE e CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS e BO 8-1200 





cuts... / 
/ 











Va 


R. M. MELMER COMPANY 


brokers 
PACKING HOUSE BY-PRODUCTS 


EDIBLE TALLOW — INEDIBLE TALLOW & GREASE 
327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET © CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS _ 
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extra-bright pink bloom and savory flavor 
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See those pink plump beauties in the pan? That's what SPEAKING OF SAGE 

we mean! MAYER’S WONDER PORK SAUSAGE SEA- 

SONINGS give you the finest attributes of natural Our sage is the finest bio narod yw 

spices and soluble seasonings to provide extra-bright perfect silvery leaves from the d’s best 
; pink bloom and a fine, full flavor. Ask the “man from crops, grown along the Dalmatian coast. 
Mayer” or write for batch-size test sample. Just tell us Of course we more for these cleaner, 
4 the size of your production block and whether you fresher leaves. But they alone, of 

want regular strength, light sage, no sage, or southern all the world’s sage, translate into the per- 

style; also with or without Cracked Red Pepper. fect sage flavor for our blends. 








H. J. MAYER & SONS CoO., INC. 


J | 6813 South Ashland Avenue ¢ Chicago 36, Illinois 
10, 1959 | Plant: 6819-27 South Ashland Avenue la Coneda: H. J. Mayer & Sons Co. (Canada) Limited, Windsor, Onterioc 
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NEW SAUSAGE PLANT 


For 


BRIGGS and Co., Washington, D. C. 
HENSCHIEN, EVERDS & CROMBIE, ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 












59 East Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Illinois 











(PRIMARY STIENGT) 





ATLAS 


AK Certified Food Colors 


pay «—s INDUSTRY'S STANDARD FOR OVER 100 YEARS . 


| 
/ 





ee. vent meee LAS 2 CHERRY RED SHADES 
{ Light, Medium and Deep 


ALL BEEF FRANKFURTERS 


ORANGE SHADES 


“Hercules” Repoline * “Hercules” Casiline 
VEGETABLE LIVERWURST COLORS 


Sead for our new Atlas Food Color 


CANNED HAMS and PICNICS 
Guide and Price List. It contains impor- 


tant information for food processors. 


let us work with you... | 
HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. cine 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 281) Michigan Ave., Detroit 16 


of SAUSAGE AND SMOKED MEAT 


VIRGINIA SMOKED HAM 
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Why tie up capital? Lease trucks from Hertz 
NO INVESTMENT... NO UPKEEP 


“Unfreeze” precious funds from company-owned 
trucks. Switch to Hertz truck leasing, and put your 
capital back to work in your business. You get new 
GMC, Chevrolet or other trucks, custom-engineered 
...or we'll buy your present trucks, recondition 
them, if necessary, and lease them back to you. 
Hertz is America’s No. 1 truck lessor, with over 
500 truck locations in the U. S. and Canada. Trucks 
are supplied faster, serviced better by crack night 
crews. Hertz helps you get out of the truck busi- 2 —_— oe TRUCK LEASE 
ness, back into your own business . . . cuts your fleet 
problems to the writing of one budgetable check 
per week. And you can rent Hertz trucks for peak periods. 


Call your local Hertz office. Or write for this fact-filled truck lease booklet, to Hertz Truck Lease, 
Dept. K1010, 218 S. Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

















MIRACLE 
TRIPE 


CLEANER 


Sanfax 
TL-12 


Cleaner, Whiter Tripe with 
Far Higher Yield Per Load 


check these advantages 


¥ COMPLETE CLEANING IN 
35 MINUTES 


¥ CLEANER, WHITER 
TRIPE 


V FRESH SMELLING TRIPE 


y FREE RINSING TRIPE 


Protects Your Profits 4 Ways 


1. Gives you a 10 to 25% higher yield. 


2. Cuts down waste and spoilage by 
producing a cleaner product. 


. Moisture retained longer in finished 
product. 


. Saves labor and time...puts you 
dollars ahead on every load. 


For Detailed Information 


WRITE, WIRE or PHONE 
Registered with USDA 


ae 
ANFAX 


P. O, BOX 604, ATLANTA, GA. 
ATLANTA « CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO « TORONTO, CANADA 





NEW METHOD OF HUMANE SLAUGHTERING OF HOGS 


Portable Schermer Hog Lift a 


Humane Stunn 


THIS IS THE QUICK, EASY METHOD 
YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR 


The portable Schermer 
Hog Lift in combina- 
tion with the Scher- 
mer Stunner is the 
most economical, hu- 
mane slaughtering de- 
vice in the industry! 


Hog enters lift and then his forelegs automatically 
cperate a spring that causes the bottom to drop. 
Now the hog is in a firmly wedged position and 
cannot move. 

After the hog is stunned with the Schermer Hu- 
mane Stunner, the lift is tilted by operating a 
side lever, and the hog is ejected on to the floor 
or a conveyor system. Lift and hinged bottom then 
automatically return to original position. 


OVER 200 HOGS PER HOUR CAPACITY. 








SCHERMER 
HUMANE 
STUNNER 


For cattle, 
hogs, sheep. 
Swift, Sure, 
Safe, Silent. 
Over 2 
Million in 
Operation. 

No recoil. 
Easy upkeep. 
Low operating 
cost. 

With or without 
long handle. 





Write today for literature, exceptionally low prices! 





| ALF 


CORPORATION 


INTERNATIONAL 


118 East 28th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Telephone: 
Lexington 2-9834 
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FROM THE WORLD'S 
MOST MODERN HOG 
SLAUGHTERER 





BIAST CHILIS..» « .... 


Delivers’ Pork ‘Fresh as Local Kill” 


Sioux City Dressed Pork, Inc. sets a new 
standard for preserving freshness in ship- 
ment with high pressure CO, spray. This 
method of shipment also: 

@ Removes all oxygen—kills all bacteria in 
air—holds bloom—doubles refrigeration 
protection 

@ Costs no more—gives you BETTER PORK. 
FRESHER PORK, FASTER SERVICE 2 


Gn 


Fy fable Ine 


RIC fARD. (Bud) NEED! 
1200 Bluff Road Phone 5-805] siOUXx CITY, IOWA 











BETTER PORK 

for LESS.... 
from the world's most 
modern plant: 

¥v CO, immobilization re- 


duces bruises to mini- 
mum 


Y Hand splitting assures 
brightness of bone 


Y Uniformity of carcasses 
yield your desired cuts 


% 2-Way Radio Equipped 
Buyers that buy right! 


“ all the facts from: 
MES KUECKER 
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RAIL HOIS 


saves 
labor ana time! 












Tes of the many uses for the 
Mepaco Rail Hoist are illustrated below. 












In loading smokehouse trees, sausage 
cages, etc. the Mepaco Rail Hoist lowers as 
much as 60” to the most convenient height 
for a workman to load the top station. One 
operator can hang the product direct on the 
top rung, thereby eliminating the need for a 
second workman on a platform. 


A gentle pull on the control rope raises the 
equipment as desired for loading each sta- 
tion. A firm pull raises the unit until the tracks 
automatically engage, trolley guards are re- 
leased; and the loaded equipment may be 
| tolled away to be replaced by an empty. 

Another use for the versatile Mepaco Rail 
@ Hoist is in handling sides of beef from the 
@ cooler to the loading area. When the hind 
quarter is severed from the fore quarter, the 
hoist is used to lower the still suspended fore 
quarter from high to low rail. 
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The Mepaco Rail Hoist is powered by air or 
electricity as preferred. To select capacity, write for 
free dimension chart. Mepaco engineers will be 
glad to recommend exact requirements for your 
plant. 














For complete information write to Department P or teletype OA 532 
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New 


LUSTER 


for HAMS and BACON 


Patapar Luster Parchment 


PRE-COMBINED WRAPPERS 


Glamour, sales appeal, protection...and economy at the same time is offered 
by the new series of Patapar Luster Parchment wrappers. These pre- 
combined wrappers are complete units bound together at one edge by adhes- 
ive. You do no collating. There is no waste motion — no need for two or 
three paper inventories. Here is real economy! 


Paterson TRIP -L-WRAP® 


1. Outside printed wrap of Patapar Luster 
Parchment — high wet-strength, grease- 
resisting. 

2. Middle sheet of Paterson Sorb-Pak. 


3. Inside grease-proof barrier of Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment. 


Paterson DU-L-WRAP® 


1. Outside printed wrap of Patapar Luster 
Parchment — high wet-strength, grease- 
resisting. 


2. Inside sheet of Paterson Absorbent or 
Sorb-Pak. 


Different combinations of other 
Paterson papers also available 


We will reproduce your present wrapper dv 
sign, or if you wish, we will design a ney 
and colorful wrapper for you. 

For details and samples, write us on your 
business letterhead. Mention Patapar Luster 
Parchment and tell us your requirements. 


VEGETABLE 

PARCHMENT 

HEADQUARTERS FOR VEGETABLE PARCHMENT SINCE 1885 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
15 West Huron Street 





Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send me the next 52 issues 
(one full year’s subscription) of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER for 


only $6.00. 

( Check is enclosed 

QO). Please mail me invoice | 
Name : 
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Company 





Title or Position 
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FACTS ON LILY TUBS! 
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The Man With The Lily Plan 
SETS DOWN THE PROFIT-MAKING 


fg Ore eee 


Nag vege hE 


Lily* tubs are shaped to save you space and money. When 
empty, they nest; take up virtually no space. After filling, 
they stack neatly. The round, wide mouth makes Lily con- 
tainers easier to fill, and easier to spoon from. 

Lily tubs are built to protect your product. Actually so 
strong you can stand on them! This means even rough 
handling and high-stacking won’t hurt your product in- 
side! Precision-made seams and non-corrosive coating 
eliminate needless spoilage and dehydration. 

Lily tubs are priced to keep down costs. Actually cost 
less than other type containers. 

You can get Lily Nestrite* containers and tubs in 4, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 10 pound sizes. 

For complete information on Lily containers, and help 
on your packaging prob- :esssssssssssseseseeseeeeeeeteeeenersees 
lem, whatever it may be, + Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation : 


: Bi * Dept. NP109 122 East 42nd Street 
just fill out this coupon and _ : New York 17, New York 


mail. : Please send me complete information on : 
+ Lily containers pertinent to my product. : 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. | Name 





: Company or Product 


: Street 
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A STEP AHEAD 


Through Researth- 


...and PRESCO FLASH CURE proves it! 


Meat packers have enjoyed the benefits of our 
incessant scientific research for better products 
and processes for more than 80 years. 


° 








For example, our forward-thinking research program 

developed PRESCO FLASH CURE to meet demands for a faster, 
more efficient cure for smoked meats. This ultra 

rapid curing compound gives the meat-packing industry 

a new processing method that has proven a major 

step forward in food technology. 


Try PRESCO FLASH CURE- 


discover why it’s the faster way to finer products and higher profits! 


Among the many products for meat processing 


* PRESCO SEASONINGS 
> PRESCO FLASH CURE 


originated in our research laboratories are the famous . PRESCO PICKLING SALT 


° - BOARS HEAD SUPER SEASONINGS 


PRESERVALINE.. von: or PRESCO propucts 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


WERE, CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Montour, Ltd., Montreal 12 “= Sagi ang RSS 
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FLEMINGTON 


NEW JERSEY 


“Sines 1877 
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Two Kinds of Ham 


We applaud the decision of the American 
Meat Institute provisions committee to rec- 
ommend that all cured and smoked hams be 
labeled by strip banding to designate 
whether the product is “fully-cooked” or 
a “cook-before-eating” ham. 


This clarification in the description of our 


once-popular industry product is_ badly 
needed and has been recommended on a 
number of occasions by THe NATIONAL Pro- 
VISIONER. 

The effectiveness of this new practice will 
depend on several factors: 

1. The extent to which it is adopted by the 
whole processing industry. 

2. The faithfulness with which retailers 
protect the lettering in breaking and slicing 
hams and interpret the labels for their 
customers. 

3. The persistence with which the meat 
industry maintains the practice once it has 
been adopted; as Robert W. Sander points 
out (see page 75), there has been consider- 
able backsliding in connection with the “new 
trim” for pork established a few years ago. 

Moreover, we would like to see more work 
done in determining just what a “fully- 
cooked” ham is, and defining the minimum 
processing standards for producing such a 
ham. We are less than satisfied with the 
fullness of cooking of some hams of this 
type made by some processors. Without re- 
flecting on their wholesomeness, we are con- 
vinced that they are not heat-processed to 
the extent necessary to make them “eat 
good” when served cold or warmed up in 
the home. As a matter of fact we have taken 
a couple of these hams and submitted them 
to a cook almost equivalent in time and 
temperature to that required for uncooked 
product. In both cases we ended up with a 
ham that had rubbery, over-moist meat at 
the center with characteristic uncooked 
flavor and texture. 

It is difficult to see how a consumer cou!d 
ever be convinced that she ought to try such 
a ham a second time. 


Provisions Of a controversial new Oklahoma law that had 


News and Views 





been interpreted widely as requiring the identification of 
meat by grade or its designation as “ungraded” will not be 
enforced, Jack M. Cornelius, president of the Oklahoma State 
Board of Agriculture, announced this week. He said he 
based his decision on opinions of the Oklahoma attorney gen- 
eral, Mac Q. Williamson, and the State Agriculture Depart- 
ment attorney, C. E. Dudley, and on a survey conducted by 
his department to find out whether meat is “customarily sold 
by grade.” As reported in the NP of August 1, 1959, the new 
statute reads: “All food customarily sold or advertised on the 
basis of grade shall show the full, correct and unabbreviated 
Oklahoma or federal grade or else it may only be sold or 
advertised as ‘ungraded.’ ” 


After receiving a vague opinion from the attorney general 
about the validity of the new law, Cornelius said, he turned 
to Dudley, who was of the opinion that since the statute does 
not specify meat, a survey of consumer meat buying habits 
was necessary to find out if the law should be applied. A 
survey conducted in 16 towns in every section of the state 
revealed that “in almost every instance, meat was sold by 
cut rather than on the basis of grade,” Cornelius said. 

Although the mandatory identification provisions of the 
new law will not be applied, Cornelius emphasized, other sec- 
tions will be enforced beginning October 15. The law, passed 
as an amendment to the weights and measures statute, re- 
quires all prepackaged meat to be stamped with the calendar 
date (day and month) of packaging. A code number may 
not be used. Packages also must carry the net weight, not 
merely the number of pieces, of contents. The meat grading 
program inaugurated by the State Agriculture Department 
also will be continued on a voluntary basis, Cornelius said. 
State grading is authorized by another statute, and indica- 
tions are that some packers will demand it. The mandatory 
identification provisions of the 1959 law, which originally was 
to have become effective on August 1, had been under heavy 
attack from Oklahoma cattlemen and packers. 


The Modern Supermarket is “the greatest merchandising 
show in America,” a marketing expert told Judge Julius J. 
Hoffman of U. S. District Court in Chicago this week in the 
action by Armour and Company, Swift & Company and The 
Cudahy Packing Co. to obtain modification of the packers’ 
consent decree of 1920. The statement by Wroe Alderson, pres- 
ident of Alderson Associates, Inc., Philadelphia, and professor 
of marketing at the University of Pennsylvania, was part of 
his testimony on changes in food distribution and merchan- 
dising in the 39 years since the decree was entered. Alderson 
was the second witness called by attorney E. Houston Harsha 
of the firm of Kirkland, Ellis, Hodson, Chaffetz & Masters, re- 
presenting Armour. He will be recalled to the stand when the 
trial, which was recessed October 7, resumes on October 13. 
First witness for Armour was W. M. Elder, general manager 
of Armour’s trade relations department, who described 
changes in food wholesaling, retailing and distribution since 
he was a car route salesman working out of Kansas City in 
1923. The third Armour witness will be H. O. Mathews, gen- 
eral manager of the company’s transportation and distribu- 
tion division. H. E. Wilson, vice president of sales and adver- 
tising for Swift & Company, was the only witness called by 
Swift as the trial got underway last week. The companies say 
the decree is obsolete and not in the public interest. 


The First Formal bargaining session between Swift & Company 

and the two striking meat packing unions in two weeks was to 
take place on October 9. The meeting was arranged by the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 











AMI 


Packers Are Told How to Do a Better Job 


At 54th Annual Meeting of Institute 


elixir was certainly administered to about 6,000 mem- 

bers of the meat packing and processing industry 
who attended the 54th annual meeting of the American 
Meat institute, held at Palmer House in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 25 to 29. 

Industry representatives pointed out the packers’ 
shortcomings in buying, cutting, processing, packaging, 
costing and selling, but, at the same time, indicated 
concrete ways in which performance can be improved 
in these areas. Conventioneers were told, for example, 
that many packers still use out-dated benchmarks in 
carrying on their beef operations, while others seem- 
ingly ignore the more even flow of hogs to market in 
setting up their inventory policies. Speakers also criti- 
cized use of market reports and government grading for 
purposes other than those for which these tools were 
designed. 

While competition will remain active, continuing im- 
provement in the quality of livestock and greater uni- 
formity in its flow marketward were mentioned as fac- 
tors which should help the meat industry in the future. 

Packers’ relations with retailers—the mass variety 
particularly—were emphasized at the convention and a 
select group of representatives of Hinky-Dinky Stores, 
Piggly Wiggly Midwest, Piggly Wiggly Sims, Spartan 
and Gromer Supermarkets warned against the decep- 
tiveness of government grading and any interference 
with free enterprise in the form of some of the bulk re- 
tailers’ own peculiar purchasing, private labeling and 
other techniques. 

Consumer confusion over “what is a ham” and what 
is meant by “ready-to-eat” and other terms—which the 
PROVISIONER has pointed out on many occasions over the 


I: criticism is good for the soul, then a psychic 





BOOTS, BOOTS, BOOTS is almost the theme song at 
some times during an AMI meeting when the conven- 
tioneers trot, talk, canter and shuffle awhile. 
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MEETINGS are fine, but socializing in the lobby is an 
activity which goes on from morning to night. 


last decade—will be resolved through a recommendation 
of the AMI provisions committee that all hams be la- 
beled by strip branding, which will show on center 
slices and all other cuts, to indicate that the product is 
either “fully-cooked,” or should be cooked before eating. 

Key committee chairmanships of the AMI—beef and 
provisions—are being taken over for 1959-60 by James 
L. Olson, vice president of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., and 
Dale A. Kilpatrick, vice president of Rath Packing Co. 

Principal officers of the American Meat Institute for 
1959-60 remain the same (see page 69), except that 
Aled P. Davies has been elected vice president. 

Perhaps the most challenging analysis and summation 
of the problems, strengths and weaknesses in the rela- 
tionship between packers, retailers and consumers is 
found last in the magazine in the discussion by Dr. 
Herrell DeGraff beginning on page 133. 

HOGS AND PORK: Spread farrowings, consistency 
in the meat-type hog supply and improving ham no- 
menclature are some of the problems on which the AMI 
provisions committee has been working (page 70). Man- 
agement was advised to train hog buyers better and 
control their purchases (page 72), improve pork pro- 
cessing (page 74), and to become more effective in mer- 
chandising pork products (page 76). 

ROCKET BEEF: You can’t depend on the traditional 
benchmarks of terminal market receipts, carloadings or 
cattle on feed any more, because the beef business is 
changing (page 79), and you must adapt to the evo- 
lutionary process. At the same time, you should buy 
and sell more tightly today (page 84) and look to that 
nearby time when your customers will buy boned and 
seamed-out beef (page 87). 

SAUSAGE: Uniform code dating and the promotion 
of more practical government rules on sausage con- 
stituents are some of the AMI committee’s aims, ac- 
cording to its chairman (page 91). While pointing out 
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the profit path to sausage manufacturers, Robert Red- 
fearn warned that the public is becoming dissatisfied 
with less-than-best quality (page 92). Herbert Rum- 
sey of Tobin defined sausage quality characteristics 
and quality requisites (page 95), and Dr. D. M. Doty 
of the AMIF advised processors that various additives 
and new types of equipment are helpful in sausage 
making, but should be examined carefully to see 
whether they fit the situation in a particular plant 
(page 98). 

Three tested methods of rendering animals insensible 
prior to slaughter were discussed thoroughly at the 
humane slaughter session and packers were warned 
that the time for choosing and installing some method 
is growing short (page 101). 

At an unusual luncheon meeting on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 27, a group of food editors from leading newspapers 
told packers how they can do a better job of informing 
the public about their products and asked for more 
and better meat pictures (page 104). 


RETAILERS’ VIEWS: Many aspects of the relation- 
ship between food dealers and packers were examined 
by a panel of retailers at the session on Monday, Sep- 
tember 28. Dr. Edward A. Brand reported from a 
survey of retail operations to give facts on pricing and 
advertising policies, consumer buying patterns and the 
influence of grading (page 108), while retailer Samuel 
Osborne asserted that the public buys meat by eye 
appeal rather than by federal grade (page 114). Accord- 
ing to consultant Clifford Bowes, grades were never 
designed as buying guides and never will be useful for 
that purpose (page 119). Chairman G. H. Achenbach of 
the National Association of Food Chains said that at- 
tacks are being made on free enterprise in the food in- 
dustry and argued that the practices of mass retailers 
should not be restrained (page 124). 

Packers took a look at the meat merchandising and 
distribution picture at the closing session of the con- 
vention. George Heil asserted that improvement can 
be achieved in this field through better management 
communication with employes, the packinghouse sales 
staff and retailers. G. O. Mayer pointed out that con- 
sumers have been willing to pay for greater conveni- 
ence and service in connection with processed meat 
products and probably will be willing to pay for im- 
provements in handling fresh meat when they come 
(page 130). F. J. Townley advised packers to find out 
more about what retailers and consumers actually 
want (page 131). 

In addition to the animal agriculture award made to 
Dean Harry J. Reed at the annual banquet (see above), 
Henry Fischer of the Fischer Packing Co., Louisville; 
Cornelius Noble of Noble’s Independent Meat Co., 
Madera, Calif.; Chris E. Finkbeiner of Little Rock Pack- 
ing Co., Little Rock, and Edward C. Jones of Jones 
Dairy Farm, Fort Atkinson, Wis., were honored by the 
AMI for outstanding community service (see page 125). 
The Ball Room at the Palmer House was packed for the 
annual banquet and the conventioneers heard “The 
Singing Men of Steel,” noted male chorus of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, and the address by G. H. Achenbach 
(see page 124). 

Twenty-eight veterans with 50 years’ service in the 
industry were given their AMI gold emblems at the 
convention (page 150). 

Many new pieces of equipment, particularly in the 
fields of sausage preparation and packaging, were on 
display in the exhibit hall during convention (page 144). 

During their off-hours packers visited with their sup- 
Plier and broker friends at hospitality headquarters in 
the hotel and visited some Chicago night-spots. 
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HIGHEST HONOR of the American Meat Institute—the 
Animal Agriculture Award—was conferred upon Harry 
J. Reed of Lafayette, Ind., former dean of the School of 
Agriculture, Purdue University, at the annual banquet. 
Mrs. Lorenz Neuhoff, jr., wife of the president of Valley- 
dale Packers, Inc., is shown giving the plaque to Reed. 

In making the award, AMI chairman George Stark 
described Reed as the nation’s outstanding contributor 
to modernized animal agriculture. He said: 

‘| know of no one who has served in the ranks and 
at the top in college work who has done more for live- 
stock agriculture than Dean Harry Reed of Purdue.” 

Reed was graduated from the School of Agriculture at 
Purdue University in 1911 and joined the faculty in 1916 
after working as a farmer and a county agent. He be- 
came dean of the School of Agriculture and director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station and the Department 
of Agricultural Extension in 1939 and remained in those 
positions until his retirement in 1957. He has often 
served as an advisor to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. In 1953, he headed the U. S. White Commission 
to Pakistan. In 1955, Reed was a member of the U. S. 
agricultural trade mission in Latin America. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS: Aled P. Davies, former 
assistant to the president, was elected to a newly-created 
vice presidency on the final day of the annual meeting. 
All other officers were re-elected. Newly-elected board 
members are: G. A. Schmidt, jr., president of Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., New York City; Franklin Weiland, execu- 
tive vice president of Weiland Packing Co., Inc., Phoe- 
nixville, Pa., and G. M. Haas, president of Haas-Davis 
Packing Co., Inc., Mobile, Ala. Porter Jarvis, president 
of Swift & Company, Chicago, is a newly-elected mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

George W.. Stark, president of Stark, Wetzel & Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis, and Homer R. Davison were renamed 
as chairman of the board and president, respectively. 
Others re-elected are: vice president, George M. Lewis; 
secretary and assistant treasurer, Roy Stone; treasurer, 
H. Harold Meyer, president of H. H. Meyer Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, and seven vice chairmen of the board. 

The vice chairmen are: W. A. Barnette, sr., board 
chairman, Greenwood Packing Plant, Greenwood, S. C.; 
A. W. Brickman, president of Illinois Meat Co., Chicago 
(since acquired by John Morrell & Co., which will oper- 
ate it as a division with Brickman serving as a Morrell 
vice president); Wesley Hardenbergh, former AMI presi- 
dent; H. B. Huntington, president of Scioto Provision 
Co., Newark, O.; John F. Krey, president of Krey Pack- 
ing Co., St. Louis; Cornelius C. Noble, president of 
Noble’s Independent Meat Co., Madera, Cal., and Hugo 
Slotkin, president and chairman of the board of Hygrade 
Food Products Corp., Detroit. 
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SEPTEMBER 25 
PORK SESSION 


JOHN R. JONES of Geo. A. Hormel & Co. and chairman 
of AMI provisions committee, describes some of the work 
committee has done in 


Getting Better Hogs 
More Regularly and 


Defining Ham Types 


ppearing here with me are three other mem- 

bers of our AMI provisions committee. This com- 

mittee represents the pork operations of the 
membership of the AMI. It is made up of about 30 
persons from packing companies of all sizes across the 
country. The panelists have been chosen to speak to 
you on three phases of the pork business: 1) Hog Pro- 
curement, 2) Pork Processing, and 3) Pork Merchan- 
dising. They will give you some thought-provoking 
ideas on management’s responsibilities in these three 
phases of pork operation, but first I’d like to tell you a 
little about the provisions committee and its activities. 
As in the case of other AMI committees, we are re- 
sponsible to and report to the Institute’s board of di- 
rectors. The committee meets about 10 times a year, 
and our agenda includes many topics, some of which 
have been specifically assigned to us for study. In- 
cidentally, we are pleased that our committee recom- 
mendations on such matters almost always are ac- 
cepted by the board. 

As I’ve already indicated, this session of the con- 
vention program deals with management’s responsibili- 
ty for pork operations. This matter of responsibility is 
not taken lightly by our committee members, either as 
individual companies or as representatives of the pork 
processing industry. We realize, for example, that the 
primary objective of any company is to operate profit- 
ably, but beyond this we also realize that our com- 
panies have a responsibility to cooperate with other 
segments of the swine industry in solving the problems 
in which we have a mutual interest. 

I would like now to review briefly a few of the 
topics which our committee has handled. While we are 
certain that we have made some progress, there is still 
much to be done. Please bear in mind that on many of 
these questions there is a wide divergence of opinion, 
and that is as it should be; we would not want the situ- 
ation to be otherwise. 

PROJECTS PROGRESS: First, I would like to men- 
tion a subject that we have worked on for the past 
few years and which is now beginning to show good 
results. This is the program that we instituted on 
multiple farrowing of hogs. The results of this program 
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have been good. You have noticed, I’m sure, that during 
this current year we have had good runs of hogs with 
no severe market gluts. This is good for the entire in. 
dustry—producer, processor, retailer and consumer, 
The second subject we have spent a lot of time on, 
particularly this past year, has been merit buying of 
hogs. This means simply paying for hogs on their merit 
or value. Leaner, meatier hogs are worth more than 
the fatter, less-meaty hogs and are paid for accordingly, 
We still have far to go on this program but we are mak- 
ing some progress, Our first panel member will pursue 
this problem further. A third subject that was handed 
us to work on was the proposal for a live hog futures 
market. Last fall about this time Rep. Harold D, 
Cooley, chairman of the House agriculture committee, 
called a meeting at the Board of Trade in Chicago 
where this subject was discussed at some length. We 
as a committee of this industry could see no possible 
value in such a program, and we are certain that our 
meeting with Cooley’s group at that time helped a lot 
to quiet this proposal. 

The fourth thing we would like to mention is our 
participation and cooperation with other segments of 
the swine industry in such projects as the first National 
Swine Conference, which was held at Purdue Univer- 
sity last November. This is a cooperative effort, and 
our entire committee attended and participated in the 
program. The same type of conference will be held 
again this year at Ames, Ia., and again your provisions 
committee will attend and participate. These confer- 
ences are sponsored by over 20 industry organizations, 
including the AMI, the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, retailers, feed manufacturers, marketing agen- 
cies, university and extension personnel, and producer 
groups—in fact, anyone interested in live hogs and 
pork products. These conferences, we think, point out 
to us many of the problems that confront our industry, 
and they tend to show us where we are at fault in the 
specific areas of producer relations, processing and 
product merchandising. 

HAM NOMENCLATURE: At the Purdue conference 
we were taken to task for a problem which we shall 
call “Subject No. 5.” This is ham nomenclature. This 
has really been a hard thing to resolve, and we have 
worked at it almost continuously for the past two 
years. Henry J. Eavey, former president of the Super- 
market Institute, and Miss Reba Staggs of the Live 
Stock and Meat Board each told us that, as processofs, 
we were confusing both the retailer and the consumer. 
Both pointed out that a real problem exists in ham 
terminology—hams that require cooking, ready-to-eat 
hams, ready-to-serve hams, partially-cooked hams and 
fully-cooked hams. 

To complicate the picture further, if a consumer 
buys a half ham or one slice, the ham may completely 
lose its identity, and in most cases the seller is not in 
a position to help the consumer if she makes in- 
quiries regarding its preparation after she has taken 
it home. The ham labeled “ready-to-eat” or “ready- 
to-serve” is in reality only partially-cooked. Only the 
ham labeled “fully-cooked” is really fully-cooked and 
ready to be eaten, either cold or slightly heated. 

Our committee has developed a solution for this 
problem, and we hope that packers and retailers will 
cooperate in putting it into effect. Our last panel mem- 
ber will pursue this ham subject further in his mer- 
chandising discussion. It is an acute problem and one 
that must be completely solved and finalized. 

A sixth subject that we have worked on quite con- 
sistently during the past year has been government 
activities pointed toward marketing and merchandis- 
ing procedures for pork. There is, as you know, @ 80 
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called voluntary government beef and lamb grading 
program. Your industry has indicated by board action 
that it is not in favor of this program. The industry 
further feels that it is not entirely voluntary but is 
almost obligatory—obligatory by the demands of re- 
tail buyers. 

GRADING OF PORK CUTS OPPOSED: On March 
2 the Whitten committee published a report of its study 
on hog marketings. This study expressed considerable 
sympathy with the USDA’s efforts to institute a fed- 
eral grading program for pork cuts. This was quite 
disturbing to us and, in order to register a protest to 
this program, we arranged to have our entire provi- 
sions committee meet in Washington on April 29 and 
30 and May 1. We held meetings and discussions with 
several government officials, Congressman W. R. 
Poage’s House subcommittee on feeds, grains and live- 
stock, and with Congressman Jamie L. Whitten’s House 
subcommittee on agricultural appropriations. We point- 
ed out in our discussions several reasons why we felt 
government grading of pork cuts was both unnecessary 
and physically unworkable. 

After our informal meetings with these groups in 
Washington, we made a formal report to the Whitten 
committee of our views on various matters concerning 
conditions in the pork industry. 

We started our statement with this quotation from 
the Whitten committee report: “Many of the people 
contacted felt that much progress was being made. Most 
of these people were of the opinion that they could fur- 
ther improve the quality of United States hogs by 
cooperating and working together. Since it is more de- 





“HAMS, yes, | might buy from you, but trimmings, no," 
might be the topic at these informal lobby meetings. 


sirable to do it that way, if possible, the subcommittee 
will watch future progress with interest. It is fully 
realized that any improvement will require cooperation 
on the part of everyone concerned.” 

Our comment on this was as follows: “The above 
quotation from page 7 of the committee’s special report 
on meat-type hogs coincides closely with the views of 

e€ meat packing industry on this important subject. 
However, because this committee report also expresses 
Impatience with the marketing system for hogs and 
pork and threatens legislative action ‘if the swine in- 
dustry is unable to provide a satisfactory program to 
meet the long-range objectives,’ we would like to em- 
phasize the following five points on the existing situa- 
tion for the committee: 
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MULTI-PICTURED exhibition of Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation was one of the many displays in the hotel lobby. 


“a) Substantial progress has been and is being made 
in the process of reshaping the character of the U. S. 
swine industry; 

“b) The various segments of the swine industry are 
cooperating in this effort; 

“c) Market price differentials for quality are current- 
ly being paid; 

“d) Grade information of all types is being reflected 
to producers; 

“e) Government grading is no cure-all for the swine 
industry problems.” 

While we have not yet heard officially from Con- 
gressman Whitten, we have reason to believe that our 
views on these particular matters are receiving careful 
consideration in Congress. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES: While the provisions com- 
mittee was in Washington, we also met with several 
USDA people. Dr. A. R. Miller, director of the Meat 
Inspection Divison, attended one of our luncheons, and 
we had quite a lively discussion on the 100 per cent 
of green weight requirement for smoked hams. Dr. 
C. D. Van Houweling talked on the application of the 
Humane Slaughter Law. Another USDA representative 
spoke on swine diseases and measures of eradication, 
particularly such diseases as cholera and vesicular 
exanthema, which preclude shipment of U. S. pork into 
some foreign markets. Roy W. Bennartson explained to 
us the administrative setup of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service and told us what the AMS is attempting 
to accomplish in the operation of its grading, marketing 
and reporting services. 

Another activity of our committee during the past 
year has been our meetings with producer groups. 
We appointed a subcommittee of our provisions com- 
mittee, which met with the National Livestock Pro- 
ducers Association on two occasions for the purpose of 
discussing roadblocks to merit marketing of hogs. Also, 
we had as our guests at one of our provisions meetings 
the board of directors of the National Swine Growers 
Council. This was a very interesting meeting and, we 
think, a mutually-advantageous one to both the pro- 
ducer and the processor. In July several members of 
our committee attended a meeting called by the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board to develop plans for 
a promotion and advertising campaign on pork for this 
coming winter. 

This briefly sums up most of the agenda which we 
have operated on during the past year or so. We feel 
we have accomplished much, but there is still much to 
be done. Our panel here today will present some of the 
problems most pertinent to the pork industry. 
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SEPTEMBER 25 
PORK SESSION 


JOHN HEID, vice president of Stark, Wetzel & Co., 
with years of experience in retail and wholesale meat 
business, makes some pointed comments on 


Need for Training 


Hog Buyers and 


Control of Purchases 


during the 20s, the basic characteristics of the na- 

tion’s swine industry remained virtually un- 
changed from the time of the Civil War through World 
War II. Throughout this 80-year period most of the 
country’s hogs were produced on the grain farms of the 
Midwest and were marketed on a drove-lot basis with 
live weights being the most important factor affecting 
price difference between hogs. Since World War II, the 
swine industry has awakened to the fact that there has 
been a shrinkage in the demand for pork products 
which are produced and marketed in accordance with 
this traditional marketing pattern. 

Hog procurement has recently become the most 
cussed and discussed subject in the meat industry by 
all the parties concerned—packers, marketing agencies 
and producers. This has come about for several very 
important reasons: 

1) The consuming public’s demand for leaner pork 
cuts. The industry’s adoption of the “closer trim pro- 
gram” four years ago was the first step to meet this 
demand and this, in turn, multiplied the demand for 
meat-type hogs. 


| daring | for the direct marketing development 


2) The willingness of many packers to pay appro. 
priate differentials for No. 1 hogs in order to meet these 
consumer demands. 

3) The failure of some other packers to pay thege 
differentials—going on the old and obsolete theory that 
“Pigs is pigs.” 

4) The closer sorting of hogs at many markets. 

5) The adoption, by many packers, of the “merit 
buying” program. 

All this points to the fact that hog procurement has 
become so very important that it now virtually heads 
the list of factors that differentiate profit from loss. Be 
cause the meat packer works on such a very slim mam 
gin of profit, it is quite evident that poor buying prate 
tices can wipe out any chance of making this profit even 
before the hogs enter the packing plant. In other words 
the price and quality of the raw material can very w 
determine a packer’s results. 4 

Since management is held responsible for the results 
management must, therefore, have complete control 
the hog buying operation. This is not theory by 
means, but rather a cold hard fact. Common sense tellg 
us that the sales division should have the last word in 
what type of product is needed, rather than being some 
what crippled by being entirely dependent on the hog 
buyers. Very few hog buyers, if any, have any knowk 
edge of consumer demands or preferences, retail mer- 
chandising or marketing. 

Don’t get me wrong now. I’m not saying that manage- 
ment should completely handcuff the buyers by de- 
manding something that isn’t there for a price that’s out 
of reason. On the contrary, I’m saying that the sales 
and procurement departments should know each other’s 
problems, and limitations and should work together for 
the mutual benefit of everyone concerned: the consum- 
er, the retailer, the packer and the producer. A sound 
buying program must be maintained and properly po- 
liced by management in order that it will be an aid 


rather than a hinderance to the overall company objec- 


tive. Here are three specific areas which we feel are a 
must in fulfilling management’s responsibility in hog 
procurement: 

1) BUY ONLY WHAT CAN BE MERCHANDISED 
PROFITABLY: One of the greatest mistakes we can 
make is to buy hogs we don’t need and hope there will 
be a market for the meat later, or to buy numbers 
instead of quality or quantities needed. This is where a 
close association with the buyers is really important. 
We must furnish them with a guide and keep them con- 
stantly informed on our needs in the present and the 
immediate foreseeable future, market conditions and 


FEMININE CHARM was not 
lacking at the convention. 
Seen here with their wives 
are (left to right) Delbert 
Greenlee, vice president of 
Greenlee Packing Co., Inc., 
Sioux Falls, S$. D., Albert E. 
Wood, foreman, and Joseph 
E. Linden, who is general 
manager of the South Da- 
kota beef organization. 
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cutout, whether good or bad. A good dressed cost does 
not necessarily mean good buys. It could possibly mean 
over-fat hogs with high yields but poor carcasses. 
Because we must be ever-conscious of quality as well 
as dressed cost, we may at times have to adjust our 
kills to the available quality and receipts. Ignorance of 
any of these by the buyers can result only in unpro- 
fitable buying. We can make the job easier and more 





profitable by keeping the buyers better and constantly 
informed of the situation. 

2) TRAIN HOG BUYERS TO BUY PROFITABLY: 
This is the most important part of the buying program 
and, as the saying goes, this is where the men are 
separated from the boys. The greatest advance in this 
phase of the program, and one that is a must to every 
packer, is the merit buying of live hogs. Carried out 
properly, it is a tremendous aid not only to the packer 
but to the producer as well. We must constantly bear 
in mind that if we are to expect better quality hogs to 
be marketed, the producer must be properly rewarded 
for his efforts and properly informed as to the quality 
of his hogs. 

We in the packing industry keep calling for more hogs 
with more conformation, less fat, more muscling, etc., 
yet surveys show very few farmers are actually in- 
formed as to how their hogs grade, and, therefore, they 
cannot possibly know whether they are receiving a 
price differential for quality. Surveys also show that 
commission firms, too, are quite lax in keeping farmers 
informed. This indifference can have a great tendency 
to cause ill-will toward the packer, and the whole cause 
could simply be lack of communication. Those of us who 
practice the merit buying system should make every 
effort to keep the producer and the middleman, if there 
is one, better informed. A more concentrated education- 
al program can’t help but have both far reaching and 
beneficial effects. 

3) CONSTANTLY CHECK BUYERS AND BUYING 
RESULTS: Every packing company must develop a 
program for evaluating its buyers, not as a club to hold 
over their heads, but as a guide and a reference to 
both the buyers and their company. It can serve as a 
useful tool in correcting incorrect buying practices, if 
any, and also misinterpretations by management of 
Specific conditions that may exist. For instance, with 
the price of lard at approximately 50 per cent of the 
Price of live hogs, the lean meat content of the carcass 

omes increasingly important. The quantity of primal 
cuts, therefore, directly governs the price that can be 
paid for live hogs. Without this information, which 
Should come from your evaluation program, manage- 
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ment will not have the information it needs to make 
proper buying decisions. 

These three rules, then, should be used to govern 
hog procurement: 1) Buy only what can be mer- 
chandised profitably; 2) Train hog buyers to buy 
profitably, and 3) Constantly check hog buyers, as 
well as buying results. 

These practices must be carried out fully if we are 


HAPPY GROUP of Kentucky 
conventioneers are (left to 
right) B. J. Killian, executive 
vice president; H. D. Boone, 
assistant sales manager, 
and L. K. Burcham, livestock 
buyer, all of Field Packing 
Co., Owensboro, Ky.; Jack 
Thomason, vice president of 
Robb Packing Co., Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; L. E. Field, presi- 
dent of the Field firm, and 
C. E. Grunner, superintend- 
ent of W. S. Johnson Co., 
Inc., an Owensboro firm. 


to maintain or get a greater percentage of the food 
dollar. This can be done easier through a mutual under- 
standing between the packer and the producer. The 
objective for both of us actually is a common goal; 
therefore, by working with him, through our buyers, 
our combined future holds great promise. 





WASHINGTON office of the American Meat Institute 
is directed by Dr. Dewey Bond, shown here with Mrs. 
Bond and their two small but very energetic daughters. 
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SEPTEMBER 25 
PORK SESSION 


ROBERT W. SANDER, vice president of The E. Kahn’s 
Sons Co., 29-year industry veteran and AMI provisions 
committee member, digs into problems of 


Processing Pork to 


Please Consumers 


and Make a Profit 


y subject, “Management’s Responsibility for 
My oxi Processing,” is right in the middle of hog 

procurement and pork merchandising. Those of 
you who are operating men will appreciate the position 
of being in the middle. If the sales department does not 
get the type or quality of product it wishes to mer- 
chandise, it immediately jumps on the production de- 
partment. If the sales department does not get the kind 
of products that the procurement department says it 
bought, the production department is blamed. 

This situation may be slightly exaggerated, but it 
does point out the need for cooperation and coordina- 
tion in all three phases to insure products of high 
quality and, most importantly, a profitable operation. 

In any discussion concerning management’s respon- 
sibility for a particular segment of the pork business, it 
is difficult to draw precise lines. Therefore, with apol- 
ogies to the other two speakers on this program, I may 
touch on some points which also come under their 
subjects. Quality is the byword in the industry today. 
Naturally, we have to start with buying quality hogs, 
and John Heid has just made an excellent presentation 
on this highly important feature of pork procurement. 

There are a couple of points which I should like to 
cover in an area that falls between hog procurement 
and pork processing. One has to do with the meat- 
type hog. Somewhere along the line a figure of 50¢ a 
cwt. was established as an appropriate differential for 
a meat-type hog. We are of the opinion that one can- 
not establish a flat cents per cwt. premium on meat- 
type hogs, because the value of hogs themselves 
changes. For instance, not too long ago when hogs were 
selling for $20 a cwt., a 2 per cent difference in dressing 
would change the value of the hogs by about 85¢ a 
ewt. A 2 per cent difference in dressing on $15 hogs 
amounts only to about 65¢ per cwt. So here you have 
a situation where hogs that will produce the same per- 
centage of the four lean cuts, at either a high or low 
market, will have a difference in value of about 20¢ 
per cwt. It behooves all of us to check the differentials 
which we are paying and not get tied to a flat figure. 

EVALUATE HOGS: It is necessary for the produc- 
tion department to set up a system of evaluating and 
testing the supposedly meat-type hogs which the hog 
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buying department delivers to the plant. A high de- 
gree of accuracy is required, for these tests are going 
to determine what the hogs are actually worth. 

Several yardsticks for evaluating meat-type hogs are 
in use. One that is commonly accepted is fatback meas- 
urement. Our experience in testing hogs has proved to 
us that the fatback measurement is not a satisfactory 
yardstick and, therefore, discounts the value of grad. 
ing hogs on the rail. We have found that in most 
cases where the fatback measurement would qualify 
the hog as meat-type using the USDA standard, it pro- 
duced only about 48 per cent in the four lean cuts, 
We are convinced that the only sure way to determine 
the value of a given lot of hogs is to weigh the four lean 
cuts and get accurate information. 


For the production department to function efficiently 
and give the sales department what it wants, hogs 
must be purchased on an intelligent basis and with 
quality a most important consideration. Assuming that 
the proper kind of hog is purchased, it is then the 
responsibility of the plant to turn out the very best 
product possible. This in itself is not easy for many 
factors enter into the handling of this product before it 
is ready for distribution. 

Quality control is of utmost importance. Standard 
procedures must be set up and rigidly followed. There 
is the old saying that “Familiarity breeds contempt,” 
and this very often happens in production departments, 
Supervisors, as well as men in a department, become 
so used to handling fresh meat that they become care- 
less and often put off until tomorrow what they should 
have done today. For example, how can you expect to 
produce a top quality smoked ham if the fresh ham is 
permitted to lie around in a truck for a few days prior 
to pumping? This is also true with regard to cured 
products. Similarly, once the ham is smoked, is proper 
inventory control exercised, or do we send out the 
freshest product and leave the older product lie for a 
number of days? 

Let’s take sliced bacon as another example: Here ate 
a few check points on this operation: 

1) Are the bellies in good condition when pumped, 
and are they properly trimmed on the cutting floor? 

2) Is the pump functioning perfectly or are there 
some spots in the bellies that are not receiving pickle? 

3) Are they cured the proper length of time? 

4) Are they processed through the smokehouse at 
the proper time and temperature? 

5) Are they tempered properly for slicing? 

6) Are the slicing machines in top notch condition so 
as to produce the maximum amount of Number 1 sliced 
bacon? 

7) Is the bacon packaged in an appealing manner? 

8) Is stock being properly rotated? 

9) Is the bacon delivered to the customer quickly 
and by refrigerated trucks? 

These are a few of the points that must be thorough- 
ly checked daily on only one product. This procedure 
must be multiplied by the hundreds of products that 
go through the plant. 

STOCK ROTATION: Rotation of stock is another 
important responsibility of the production department. 
This is the point that has to be hammered home con- 
stantly, for what good does it do to make the best 
product in the country and then have it lie in a cooler 
some place for a week before it moves to the retail 
counter? One factor which can lead to poor stock rota- 
tion is crowded coolers. Sometimes product is jammed 
into a cooler in such a way that no one knows where 
any given day’s production is located. Another result of 
crowded coolers is poor refrigeration of the products. A 
cooler can hold product at its proper temperature only 
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if it is not overcrowded. Different products require 
different temperatures for maintaining proper condi- 
tion. How many times have you walked into the plant 
and found product in a 45° cooler that should have 
been: in a 35° cooler? 

Another point that deserves mention is the problem 
of keeping cooler doors closed. I don’t think that I 
have ever gone into a plant where I didn’t see big 
signs saying “Close the Door.” If you were to add up 
the cost on a yearly basis of lost refrigeration alone 
from open cooler doors you would be astounded. 

Some of these points I have covered may seem small 
and unimportant, but in this business of ours the small 
things are going to make the difference between op- 
erating at a profit or a loss. 

It is management’s responsibility to see that proper 
men are placed at strategic points to insure high quality 
throughout the processing departments. You will recall 
that about three years ago a lot of publicity was given 
to the fact that the consumer did not like fat pork. The 
program of encouraging the development of the meat- 
type hog was intensified at that time, and we are now 
beginning to see some results in a slightly larger per- 
centage of meat-type hogs marketed. 

In order to do something quickly, to try to satisfy 
the consumer’s preference for lean pork, the industry 


WEIGHING IN is 
Floyd A. Segel, 
vice president of 
Wisconsin Packing 
Co., Milwaukee, as 
Bob Tensfeldt 
(left), vice presi- 
dent of Stoppen- 
bach Sausage Co., 
Jefferson, 
Wis., and Louis 
Silverstein,  presi- 
dent of Milwaukee 
Dressed Beef Co., 
assist in rigging 
the scale a little. 


adopted new standards of trim on hams, pork loins and 
Boston butts. Nearly everyone in the industry followed 
these recommendations immediately. Management 
took the necessary steps to see that these new specifi- 
cations were followed explicitly but, as often happens, 
enthusiasm for the new trim waned, and today we 
have a lot of product coming out of the packinghouses 
that is not up to these standards. Hams are being 
shipped with collars far in excess of the 45 per cent 
standard, and loins and butts are carrying far too much 
fat in many instances. If the industry was sincere in 
its desire to satisfy the consumer’s wishes in 1956, why 
doesn’t it have the same interest today? 

INVENTORY POLICY: One of management’s most 
important responsibilities is in setting policies on inven- 
tory and evaluation of hog tests. These two factors 
go hand in hand, because an inventory policy may 
very well affect the prices credited to the daily hog test. 
Let us take inventory policy first. Years ago packers 
accumulated inventories during the winter months for 
sale as finished products in the summertime. With mul- 
tiple farrowing now pretty well established, a more 
orderly marketing of hogs is taking place, and the 
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necessity to store product for later use is virtually 
eliminated. However, many packers still cling to the 
old theories, and this year is a good example of it. 
Storage stocks showed a tremendous rise in the early 
part of the year, with relatively high prices for many 
pork cuts, and by the time summer came around all 
of the markets were considerably lower. 

Costs of storing product have risen tremendously 
the last few years, and when we take into considera- 
tion the cost of handling, wrapping, storing, interest on 
investment and other incidental costs, we find that 
several cents per pound have been added to the original 
cost of the meat. It behooves us to do some very serious 
thinking before we embark on an inventory accumula- 
tion policy. I often have heard it said that “A product 
looks pretty cheap now so if we cannot sell it, we 
might as well store it,” and the hog test then is priced 
at the current market, without any consideration being 
given to the cost of storing this product. 


There are several other factors equally as important 
when it comes to pricing hog tests. Are you using 
published market news quotations to price your test, or 
are you using the actual price you can get for the 
product, particularly on a declining market? Are you 
using standard yields or are you using actual test 
yields? Do you have a policy set up whereby certain 
groups of hogs are tested on every kill or are you 
making a test when someone happens to think one has 
not been made for a while? When pricing your hog 
test, are you anticipating what the market will be when 
the hogs are sold, rather than the market at the time 
the hogs are purchased? Are you reducing the yield on 
your hog test in the summertime, when yields are 
notoriously lower than they are at other times of the 
year? Are you crediting your test on a basis of green 
meat realization price on the sale of processed items? 
If you are, you will never get a cutting loss back. 

GET DOWN TO EARTH: These factors can seriously 
affect the results of a fresh pork operation. If you are 
not using a down-to-earth system of pricing your hog 
test, you are only kidding yourself. You can go through 
a whole month thinking you are operating on a profit- 
able basis, and then when you take a peek into the 
till at the end of the month, you will find that you do 
not have nearly as much money as you thought. 

Many times there seems to be a serious lack of co- 
ordination in the buying of hogs and the selling of pork 
products. Just a few weeks ago we had a glaring ex- 
ample of how not to operate. Some interests were ex- 
tremely aggressive in the hog market and, at the same 
time, they were dumping product in the green market. 
It’s hard to visualize how a profit could be expected. 

Another responsibility of management entails the 
policy of new equipment. We must look at our plants 
with an inquiring mind and be ever alert to new meth- 
ods and new ideas. Many times tragic mistakes are 
made in the handling of new equipment. Here is a 
typical example: Someone suggests the purchase of a 
machine which costs $20,000 and will replace four girls. 
This looks like a cinch, because anyone can figure that 
the machine will pay for itself in one year. So, the ma- 
chine is purchased, the girls are replaced, and then 
what happens? Someone else figures that because of 
this labor saving device, the selling price should im- 
mediately be reduced, and the packer never recovers. 

We are part of a tremendous industry and a most 
important link between the producer and the consumer. 
We have our responsibilities to both but, just as im- 
portantly, we have responsibility to our own stockhold- 
ers. Let us go back to our plants, take a new look at 
our operation and make a determined effort to op- 
erate our end of the business on a profitable basis. 
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SEPTEMBER 25 
PORK SESSION 


SAM STALTER, merchandising manager and director of 
The Klarer Company, and veteran of the meat retailing 
field, tells the AMI conventioneers how 


Merchandising of 


Pork Products Can 
Be More Effective 


in the procurement and processing of hogs, so 

now let’s consider management’s responsibility in 
the merchandising of pork. First of all, merchandising 
must be defined. In such a wide field of activity, there 
are many conceptions of its meaning. For example, one 
definition is “to further the use of product by attractive 
presentation and publicity;” Another is “selling and 
increasing consumer demand.” But regardless of how 
you define it, merchandising means quality control, 
advertising, attractive packaging, enthusiastic selling 
and another ingredient that is too often overlooked— 
profitable pricing. 

Now that merchandising is defined, management must 
make a decision to operate its business under the prin- 
ciples of a marketing plan; that is, items must be man- 
ufactured to fill the demands of the market rather than 
to dispose of product that looked worth the money to 
the livestock buyer or was processed to retard deteri- 
oration. To make a marketing plan work, you must 
set up the proper organization structure. The man 
in charge of marketing can be called the general man- 
ager, vice president in charge of marketing, merchan- 
dising manager or whatever title you might want to 
give him, but he must be given the responsibility of 
co-ordinating livestock buying, quality control, adver- 
tising, public relations, sales and profitable pricing, 
packaging and new product research. This type of or- 
ganization structure does much to eliminate divergent 
activities and bring executive responsibility closer to 
the operating level. 

All successful businesses, including the meat business, 
operate on the principle of estimating as closely as pos- 
sible what the firm can get for a product or service 
before it is bought or offered to potential customers. 
Knowing approximately what you can get from various 
pork items, therefore, should be your guide on what to 
pay for hogs. Merit buying is the term now in use. Here 
is where profitable pricing enters the picture. Suppose 
the sales department says the value of cuts is $14.75 
per cwt., but the buyer says he is going to have to pay 
$15.25 to put a kill together. Your marketing manager 
now enters the picture and decides whether certain 
pork cuts can be raised in price or further processed to 
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) OU have been appraised of your responsibilities 


recover the cost plus a profit. He also explores the 
profit possibility of conversion, such as pulling blade- 
less loins, scoring jowls, making C.T. butts and blade 
meat, or short shanking picnics. If none of this will cov- 
er the increased cost of hogs, it then becomes his duty 
to recommend a reduction in slaughter or storage for 
an anticipated better market. He must also stay abreast 
of market conditions and be a good judge of values if 
his pricing moves are to bring the best realizations. 

SALES TRAINING: You have now procured the 
product and priced it to return a satisfactory profit, but 
it still must be moved to retail outlets. This requires a 
well-trained sales organization. We have used the 
AMI programs with very good results and plan to re- 
peat the series with some slight modifications. But 
whether you use Dale Carnegie, Wheeler or Kielty, 
your salesmen must be kept on a continuing training 
schedule to stay in the professional ranks. It is, there- 
fore, management’s responsibility to formulate and 
direct sales and promotion programs that will produce 
maximum revenue. 


You all know there is much more to selling than mak- 
ing a call, showing a sample and quoting a price. You 
must also understand the customer and his needs and 
know what makes the product move out of his store. 
You should also have a good ‘knowledge of cutting 
methods, the display of meat in retail counters and ad- 
vertising. In your advertising of pork items, say some- 
thing favorable about pork, such as, “It is a good 
source of thiamine and protein,” or explain that re- 
search proves it does not contain harmful fats. You 
know many of the people who “can’t eat pork” for one 
reason or another usually have bacon for breakfast. 

I will mot elaborate on the importance of proper label- 
ing except to say that Mrs. Consumer cannot be repeat- 
edly fooled, as proved by our inability to explain the 
difference between a ready-to-eat and fully-cooked 
ham or picnic. The recommendations which the provi- 
sions committee has developed on smoked ham are a 
good example of the responsibility which we must as- 
sume, as individual companies and as an industry, in 
straightening out the confusion which has existed in 
ham nomenclature. Institute Special Bulletin No. 119, 
dated September 11, explains this subject thoroughly. 
I would like to take this occasion to encourage all 
processing companies to cooperate in this effort to im- 





ENGROSSED in conversation are A. J. Belaskas (left) 
and James J. Eugenides, partners in Belaskas & Eugen- 
ides, East Chicago, Indiana concern. Beside them is dia- 
gram showing AMI provisions committee's recommenda- 
tions on the branding of ham. 
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prove the demand for hams and other smoked pork 
products. If you want long-term profits, you must 
never mislead the consumer. 

The next responsibility your management group must 
assume is that of quality control. One of the ways you 
can create a demand for fresh pork cuts is by maintain- 
ing uniform cuts and trim. Many of you will change the 
amount of meat left on the ribs, the distance between 
the aitch-bone and the end of the ham, the length of 
the ribs on the loin, and other variations governed by 
the published price of cuts. How many of you have 
maintained the “new trim” started several years ago? 
Why not cut exactly the same every time and price the 
product to show a profit? The policy can also be profit- 
ably applied to your processed pork items such as ba- 
con, smoked hams and canned ham. Your customer 
demand will be much greater and consequently more 
profitable if you will set up a quality-control program 
that will insure uniformity in all pork cuts whether 
fresh or processed. 

PROPER CHILLING: Another way you can create a 
demand for fresh pork cuts is by proper chilling. The 
importance of correctly chilled pork has been illus- 
trated many times by research and is well known to 
your customers, the retailers. Any large user of pork 
will tell you that there is often two days’ difference in 
the keeping quality of both primal cuts and offal items 
from various packers. So, provide adequate refrigera- 
tion to create additional demand for your product. Here 
again, if you want some idea of the importance of qual- 
ity control, analyze the time spent by your salesmen 
on adjustment of claims and imagine this time converted 
to selling effort. There can be no question that a sales- 
man can do a more profitable job for you if he has no 
fear of product failure. 

Another responsibility you must assume is to provide 
modern packaging. By that I mean only this: Pack your 
pork cuts in a container of sufficient strength to insure 
proper protection of the product until it is delivered. 
You all know about the importance of attractive pack- 
aging as it applies to your sliced bacon, smoked hams, 
Canadian bacon and other processed pork items, but do 
you realize the importance of proper packaging for your 
fresh pork cuts? Surveys show that 68 per cent of all 
the meat sold today moves out of self-service counters. 
This means that all meat in these counters must have 
eye-appeal to insure the proper turnover that will al- 
low your customers a profit. Therefore, if your pork is 
packaged to protect it against deterioration and crush- 
ing, thus minimizing loss in conversion to retail cuts, it 





MAJOR GENERAL Hugh Mackintosh, executive director 
of the Military Subsistence Supply Agency, and Paul 
Doss, chief of the meat branch of MSSA, watch a power 
knife whiz through the boning job in the exhibit hall. 
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will be more profitable for the dealer. We all know that 
it is easier for us to make a profit on a customer who is 
making money. It also is very important to maintain 
research activity on both new products and new pack- 
ages that will increase consumer demand at wider mar- 
gins. One example of the importance of new product is 
the recently popular semi-boneless ham, and who 
knows when Mrs. Consumer will want to buy all her 
pork chops semi-boneless? 

EFFICIENT HANDLING: It is also your responsibility 
to provide the most efficient means of handling your 
product that it is possible to obtain. Assuming that you 





ANSWER MAN has nothing on American Meat Institute 
Foundation exhibit. Conventioneers who were anxious to 
match their knowledge of meat science with that of the 
board flocked around the display in the lobby hall. 


have bought the hogs right and through your quality- 
control program and attractive packaging, have created 
a consumer preference for your product, you can still 
put an additional margin of profit in your realizations 
by improving handling and processing methods. This 
subject could be developed into an all-day conference. 
Let it suffice to say here, stay as efficient in your oper- 
ations as you know how. 

In addition to all these responsiblities, management 
must schedule executive time for regular sales calls. 
Some owners and managers maintain these top-level 
visits and keep abreast of consumer needs and prefer- 
ences. Others neglect these valuable contacts and, as a 
result, their volume business suffers. If you will stop 
to analyze the portion of your business, both tonnage 
and profit, for which the large accounts are responsi- 
ble, I am sure you will recognize the importance of 
these contdcts. For only when management knows the 
customer’s wants and is an active part of the merchan- 
dising team, will the marketing plan succeed. 

All this is simply a review of merchandising funda- 
mentals, but in closing let me summarize these respon- 
sibilities for you: 

1) Be sure of your goal—to increase consumer de- 
mand at a profit. 

2) Set up a marketing organization structure. 

3) Provide maximum efficiency of operations. 

4) Establish a rigid quality-control program. 

5) Provide continuous sales training. 

6) Conduct package and new product research. 

7) Encourage and support favorable publicity, both 
locally and nationally. 

8) Maintain active partcipation in customer contracts. 

MODERATOR JOHN R. JONES: This concludes our 
formal presentation. We would like now to have some 
questions asked of any of these experts up here. A 
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question has come to my mind, and I will direct it to 
John Heid. What is your company doing to encourage 
the buying of hogs on the Indianapolis market? 

JOHN HEID: We are using the test lots—three test 
lots a week. In other words, we start on Monday and 
buy a test lot of hogs. All our buyers cooperate in 
estimating the lean meat yield. These hogs then are 
brought into the plant, slaughtered on Tuesday and cut 
on Wednesday, and the actual lean yields of the four 
principal cuts are figured. We have followed that pro- 
cedure three times during the week, which gives us a 
test on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. These tests 
and their results are posted on the board at the ter- 
minal market so commission men can see them. 

We have endeavored to get the various commission 
men and others in the terminal market to become more 
conscious of what the packers have in the way of merit 
buying and grading and sorting of hogs. All of you know 
that the majority of the commission men would rather 
sell hogs on a straight drove lot basis. We feel like we 
have made some impressions and some _ progress 
through these various tests and procedures. We have a 
lot of work to do and a long way to go. However, we 
believe that we have created a start, and we feel it is 
beginning to take hold on solid ground. 

MODERATOR JONES: What is the best guide for 
daily use other than average back fat measurement? 
I will ask Robert Sander to answer that. 

ROBERT SANDER: We have taken lots of hogs in 
from various producers that we know are using good 
breeding stock and are making an effort to produce a 
true meat-type hog. We take the producer’s hogs in 
and put them on the kind of test that I mentioned. We 
found over a period of time, that as long as this man 
continues to use the good meat-type boars and good 
meat-type sows, it isn’t necessary later to do a test on 
his hogs because we know that they will yield well. 

In a lot of these tests we have conducted, we have 
tried fat back measurement as a guide. It didn’t look like 
a good yardstick to us. I don’t know if there is another 
method of doing it. One thing that you ought to keep 
in mind, however, is that if you are going to take some 
loose standard or some standard that we think is not 
good and thereby pay differentials over the market for 
a Number 2 hog, then you are going to get hurt. We 
have to be practical about this; you cannot pay the so- 
called premium. I don’t like to use that word, but you 
cannot pay more for a hog than what it is really worth. 
From all these tests we have made, we have found 
that the only accurate method is to take a lot of hogs 
and weigh the four lean cuts and figure the percentage 
against either the dressed weight or live weight. Then 
we know exactly what we have. This is a hard ques- 
tion to answer, and I don’t know whether I have an- 
swered it or not. 

MODERATOR JONES: I think what you said, Bob, 
is that certainly the fat measurement isn’t the only 
factor. We can depend on that. We use that as one of 
the factors at Hormel, but we also consider length of 
carcass and various other things. Here is a question for 
John Heid. How do you determine the gang size and 
number of hours or volume of hogs to slaughter in a 
given week to maximize profit? 

HEID: We set our gang for minimum hours. It gives 
us flexibility. Management has to guarantee 36 hours 
of work. For over 40 hours, we pay time and a half, so 
we really have only four hours during the week that 
we actually have complete control over operating our 
kill. If we set the gang for 36 hours, and the hog market 
fits the picture that we want to go to 40 hours, we go 
ahead. If the cut-out is such and the market is such 
that we can stand the time and a half for overtime, and 
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we want to kill 50 hours, O.K. We set our killing gang 
for minimum hours and adjust it according to the hog 
market and according to the dressed meat market, 

MODERATOR JONES: Robert Sander, Do you have 
anything to add? ; 

SANDER: I am glad that question was asked. I think 
all of you can remember almost any time last week, 
last month, last year, when your hogs were costing more 
than you could get for the product. Is that right? Now, 
a lot of times you hear: “Well, they are going to have 
a hog run this fall. There is going to be a lot of hogs in 
November, September and October. We had better get 
set for that, so when the hog run comes we will have 
plenty of people in the plant so we can kill hogs day and 
night if we have to.” So what happens? The gangs are 
enlarged, which immediately pushes up the minimum 
level at which you can kill, so your people are out on 
the market trying to buy hogs to maintain the higher 
level of slaughter. The hogs aren’t there yet, so every- 
body gets in a loss position on their hog kill. 

I agree 100 per cent with John Heid. Operate at the 
minimum level; if the hogs are making enough money, 
you can afford to pay the overtime, but if they aren't 
making money, you cut down so as to reduce the 
losses. I think the trouble with this industry has always 
been volume. Let’s forget about volume and let’s think 
about profit for a change. 

MODERATOR JONES: Here is a question for Sam 
Stalter. What is the future of pork merchandising in 
light of the recent trend toward devices to sell cheaper 
with the use of coupons, premiums and so forth? 

SAM STALTER: Buyers are always looking for a 
cheaper price on a product. The successful retailers, 
however, do not consider price as the most important 
item. I think that recent studies will show that price 
is about fourth or fifth in importance to the consumer. 
So, the first thing that the successful retailer will look 
for is uniform quality. It behooves us then, as I said 
earlier, to create a demand for our product by main- 
taining a standard of cut and trim that will be satis- 
factory to the ultimate consumer. So, even though the 
buyers with whom we have daily contact are con- 
stantly trying to buy cheaper, don’t forget that Mrs. 
Consumer doesn’t rate price nearly as high on the list 
as the buyer does. Don’t be afraid to tell your quality 
story and ask a fair price for your product. 

MODERATOR JONES: That suits me because I think 
that we all believe that we ought to sell bacon and not 
knives, forks or spoons or something else or give a dis- 
count of 10¢ a pound. I think Sam Stalter in his talk 
brought out one thing very well—uniformity of the 
product is most important. I think uniformity is cer- 
tainly the standard we should try to maintain. 





CROUCHING conventioneer Stuart Alspach, group engi- 
neer for The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, prepares the company’s meat bin for exhibition. 
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SEPTEMBER 25 
BEEF SESSION 


GEORGE H. SWIFT, vice president in charge of the 
beef, lamb, veal, wool and hide operations for Swift & 
Company, asserts that 


Packer Must Adapt 
With Beef Business 
Changes, Good-Bad 


‘he meat packing industry has been characterized 
| as one in which very significant changes have 
taken place in certain areas, while in other areas 
we are still doing things in the same way that they 
were done prior to the turn of the century. In the short 
time allotted to me, I can only highlight some of the 
major changes and, unfortunately, non-changes which 
have affected our business and with which we have, 
perhaps, not adjusted ourselves satisfactorily from the 
standpoint of profits. 

This subject breaks down into three basic parts. We 
think first of live cattle and buying; then we think of 
plant operations; then, naturally, of selling and mer- 
chandising. I am going to try to discuss these individual- 
ly, but in some cases it will be difficult as many of the 
changes tie into all three phases of our business. 

One of the big changes that has occurred has been 
in the size, age, quality, and looks of our cattle. It 
took a good many years to produce the Longhorn steer 
that was typical many years ago. Today a high propor- 
tion of our cattle reach market by the time they are 





PHOTO 1: Recent International grand champion steer 
after it was dressed. Note the thick, wasty fat covering. 
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two years of age. Today’s extreme, however, is seen in 
the prize animals in livestock expositions. Photo 1 shows 
a recent International grand champion steer after it was 
dressed. Notice the thick wasty covering of fat on the 
carcass. Are we really correct in inferring that this 
beef carcass is representative of the type of beef 
wanted by the industry? 


Photo 2 shows typical chain store beef, the type most 
in demand today. The carcass on the right is U.S. Good; 
the one on the left is U.S. Choice. 

Currently, cattle are much more uniform in size and 
quality than in times past. Indications are that there will 
be still more uniformity in the future. Numerous things 
have contributed to this situation. As shown in chart 1 
(page 80) the growth in cattle numbers has been in the 
beef breeds, with a decrease in the numbers of dairy 
animals. Cattle breeding has come a long way, particu- 
larly in the southern part of our country, but still has 
a long way to go to achieve the advancement already 
accomplished by the poultry and hog breeders. These 
changes have resulted in better quality beef animals. 

MORE CATTLE ON FEED: A further development 
has been in the growth of cattle feeding as illustrated in 
chart 2. There are fewer and fewer pure grass cattle, 
including cows; in other words, an increasing proportion 
of the cattle have had some type of feed. Besides having 
a planned feed, it is significant that these animals in 
total are consuming more and more feed. 

The declining trend of calf slaughter compared to the 
number of calves born provides an increased number of 
steers and heifers in the total number of cattle slaugh- 
tered. Fifteen years ago 38.5 per cent of the calf crop 
was slaughtered as calves. Last year this percentage 
was 24.1, and a much further decrease is occurring this 
year. Fifteen years ago 53.2 per cent of the cattle 
slaughtered was steers and heifers; last year this 
figure was 72.5 per cent, and the percentage will also 
be larger this year. 

In the mid-40s the receipts at the terminal markets 
represented over 80 per cent of the cattle that were 





PHOTO 2: Typical chain store beef. Carcass on right 
is U. S. Good; the one shown on left is U. S. Choice. 


marketed. Most of the plants located on these terminal 
markets were large, multi-product packing plants. Over 
the years, these markets have become less and less of a 
factor (chart 3). By 1958 the receipts at the terminals 
represented only 65 per cent of the cattle that were 
marketed from farms and ranches, and the packing 
plants located on these terminals have tended more and 
more to become the specialty one type livestock plant 
without processing and with a fast turnover operation. 

In this period, auction markets began their rapid 
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growth. In 1930 there were about 200 auction markets 
in the country; by 1952 there were over 2,500 auction 
markets, with a slight decrease in numbers since then. 
(See chart 4.) With the shift in marketing patterns, 
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CHART 1: Growth in cattle numbers has been primarily 
in the beef breeds; dairy animals show a decline. 


packinghouses have grown in areas away from the 
terminals. This factor, too, has led to a sharp increase 
in direct selling by producers. Naturally, as packers 
moved away from the terminals to country points, they 
bought their livestock direct from producers or at the 
auction sales. 

As roads improved throughout the country, the use of 
trucks for hauling livestock to market increased rapidly. 
Twenty-five years ago almost 70 per cent of the live- 
stock received at the terminal markets came in by 
trucks. Currently, nearly 90 per cent is trucked in. 
When more livestock came in by rail, it was necessary 
to order rail cars ahead of time. This information, when 


‘ put together, provided a relatively good basis for esti- 


mating several days in advance the volume of livestock 
reaching the markets. This provided a better oppor- 
tunity to appraise the market potentials, or to measure 
the supply-and-demand situation. 

MARKETING MORE FLEXIBLE: It is not uncom- 
mon now for producers to listen to early morning mar- 
ket receipt estimates on their radio or television, then 
order a truck and have their livestock on the market 
for that day’s sale. Due to this and other reasons, re- 





CHART 2: An increasing proportion of cattle in this 
country have had some type of planned feed. 
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ceipts can run over or not fill early USDA published 
estimates. As more information is disseminated with 
regard to market conditions, producers have become 
much more flexible in their marketing patterns, A 
local market that becomes temporarily low with today’s 
rapid truck transportation readjusts quickly as volume 
moves away to the higher price markets and vice versa, 

Our old conventional yardsticks are less important 
today than they formerly were. We used to be able to 
look at the makeup of about a week’s receipts in deter 
mining day-to-day buying policies. Today, we have to 
look at the individual day’s receipts, and the faet 
that Monday may be heavy or light does not indicate 
that the week’s livestock supply or value will change 
significantly. 

Today the use of the 12 terminal market receipts, ag 
published daily through government reports, news- 
papers, radio and television, can be misleading as 
the actual volume of slaughter cattle being marketed 
The growing importance of auctions and direct selling 
by producers, and also the varying numbers of stockers 
and feeders which are part of the published market 
livestock receipts, reduce the significance of the pub- 
lished receipt figures as an indication of the number 
being marketed. 

A further example of inaccurate analysis of pub- 
lished information is the USDA “Cattle on Feed” report. 
In the last 18 months these reports have shown signifi- 



































CHART 3: Terminal market receipts have become less 
of a factor in total livestock marketings over the years. 


cant increases in number of cattle on feed. A common 
approach to using these statistics is to predict increased 
cattle slaughter in the next three months. So far this 
approach has not been accurate. This does not mean that 
the released report is wrong, merely that it probably 
should be interpreted over a longer period of time. The 
relationship between cattle on feed and slaughter is 
shown in chart 5 on page 81. 

In addition, today younger cattle are being fed. There 
are many different kinds of rations and feeds and, in 
some cases, they include more roughage and less grain, 
with the addition of hormones, antibiotics, etc. Some- 
times cattle that look very good alive do not meet 
internal specifications of marbling or fat covering. With 
all these factors entering the picture, more and more 
buying skill is necessary to get consistency in dressed 
carcasses, to meet required specifications and to achieve 
a desired cost. 

Today, beef and cattle prices are at a high level. Since 
our margins are not proportional to the price level, an 
error in buying becomes of greater importance as the 
price gets higher. For instance, because of the change to 
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a higher price level, an error of 1 per cent in dressing 
yield on a $30 per cwt. steer weighing 600 lbs. dressed 
will amount to $5.10, while the same amount of error in 
the same kind of a steer at $20 would have equalled 
$3.42, or a difference of $1.68 per head. (See chart 6.) 

The error is even greater if the grade is missed be- 
cause the spread in price is usually greater at high price 


IVESTOCK AUCTION MARKERS 























CHART 4: Auction markets increased more than tenfold 
from 1930 to 1952 but have declined since that time. 


levels than at lower price levels. This is important not 
only with regard to buying errors but also is an impor- 
tant factor in cost in terms of any live shrinks. Not only 
is market skill required as the markets get higher, but 
if more meat is sold to customers’ specifications, wheth- 
er it be government grade or any other specification, 
the buyer’s job also becomes more exacting. The toler- 
ance that a buyer now has is much smaller than it was 
20 years ago. 

PLANT OPERATIONS: The second group of changes 
is related to plant operations. Prior to World War II, 
the number of federally-inspected beef slaughterers 
remained somewhat constant at about 250 establish- 
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CHART 5: ‘‘Cattle on feed" reports may be misleading 
when used to estimate the next quarter's slaughter. 


ments. During the latter part of the war, this number 
increased rapidly to about 450 beef establishments and 
has remained relatively constant to date. Even though 
the total number of slaughterers has not increased 
greatly, it is probable that the killing capacity of the 
industry has increased to a greater degree. 

Changes in refrigeration and better turnover, plus 
physical changes in current facilities (such as addition- 
al coolers, improved killing floor layouts, etc.), have 
probably further widened the difference between in- 
dustry capacity and current volume. This is apparent 
today in the fact that with the seasonal increase in live- 
stock numbers, the industry slaughter last week was 
the biggest of the year, even though Swift & Company 

been forced to cease operations at more than 30 beef 
beef slaughtering plants. 
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The meat packing industry over a period of time has 
been one of relatively low profit margins as a result of 
highly-competitive live and dressed markets and con- 
stantly rising operating costs. Straight time hourly 
earnings in the packing industry for production workers 
have risen 86 per cent from 1948 to 1958, while in all 
manufacturing industries the increase was 59 per cent 
in the same period. Further increases are being negoti- 
ated at the present time. 

It seems to me that these changes may have put us in 
the position of sometimes buying and processing live- 





1 per cent Buying Error 





Live Cost Dressed Cost Dressed Cost Diff Diff 
of Steers 60 per cent 59 per cent on 
Yield Yield 600-Ib. 
(Estimated) (Actual) Carcass 
$30 (per cwt.) $50.00 $50.85 .85 $ 5.10 
$20 (per ewt.) 33.33 33.90 57 3.42 


1 per cent Buying Error: $1.68 











CHART 6: Error in buying becomes more costly as price 
of live animal rises. One per cent error in dressing 
yield, as shown, costs approximately $1.68 per head 
price paid for steers goes from $20 to $30 per cwt. 


stock that otherwise we would not have bought from a 
result standpoint, in order to meet a guaranteed work 
week or to reduce expenses further. 

Lack of trained personnel results in inefficiencies to- 
day, due to the necessity of assigning untrained people 
to certain semi-skilled and skilled operations when 
increasing or decreasing gangs on a strict seniority basis. 
Are we, therefore, today too hesitant in adjusting our 
production to proper volume in line with profit oppor- 
tunities? High expense levels, like high price levels, 
magnify inefficiencies that usually cannot be made up 
with larger gross margins. With today’s high price levels, 
errors in operating can mean as much as errors in buy- 
ing. Do we recognize what this means if we have poor 
dressing, excessive cooler shrinks, etc.? Do we maintain 
satisfactory levels of workmanship in skinning, dressing, 
cutting and other operations? 

GREATER EFFICIENCY POSSIBLE: Other chang- 
ing factors that have developed over the years afford 
the opportunities for greater efficiency. Currently, 
plants do not have to be built to provide for the large 
seasonal variations in supply that occurred 20 years 
ago. With the increasing numbers of cattle being fed, 
marketings today are much more evenly distributed 
throughout the year, and the need for excess capacity 
that is not used several months of the year does not 
exist any longer. 

It is seldom that we see the 1,500-Ib. steer or the 500- 
lb. cow of the past. Cattle are coming to market more 
evenly sized, providing more opportunity for standard- 
ization of operations and automation. 

In some areas our industry has made relatively few 
changes. For example, we still slaughter cattle and sell 
beef carcasses which, as far as our major volume is 
concerned, look about the same as they would have 
looked 25 years ago. Perhaps today they are shrouded 
and graded or branded, but they are no more closely 
trimmed than was the case in the earlier period. Excess 
fat, trimmings and bones are still shipped to the re- 
tailer, who must go to the labor of removing them and 
then cannot realize as much for them as the shipping 
packer could. In addition, the freight is wasted. 

Some new changes in operating procedures have been 
made, such as on-the-rail dressing, mechanical knives 
and saws. However, it is a tremendously fertile field 
for new ideas, new machines, new products, new layouts, 
etc. Various other industries in the food line have made 
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phenomenal changes in recent years either to reduce 
expenses or to increase the consumer acceptability of 
their product. Here is a field where there has been 
some change but certainly not enough. 

CHANGES IN SELLING: Our third area for discus- 
sion is selling and merchandising. It is not necessary to 
go back very far to see some significant changes in 
retailing which have brought about related changes in 
our selling. You can all remember the old market with 
saw-dust on the floor where your meat order was cut 
while you waited. Today, establishments with self- 
service meat departments, surrounded by blacktop to 
accommodate many cars, are where more and more 
people buy their meat. From 1948 to 1958, there was a 
30 per cent decrease in the total number of stores, but 
there was an 84 per cent increase in total sales; result- 
ing in a 164 per cent increase in sales per store. 

The number of supermarkets has grown from 16,540 
in 1952 to 29,900 in 1958. These are stores doing more 
than $375,000 of business annually, or $7,500 weekly. In 
the same period, the proportion of the business done 





by small stores—stores selling less than $75,000 a year— 
has dropped from 22 per cent of the total to 8 per cent, 
and the supermarkets have grown from 43 per cent to 
68 per cent. These large stores, in general, buy on 
standard quality, whether the basis is U.S. grades, 
packer grades or their own standards of quality and 
weights. The tendency is to require standardization of 
quality and type of product to sell in each outlet of 
these multiple-unit organizations. This results in the 
need for larger and larger quantities of meat of a given 
weight and quality. 

Along with the growth of the chain stores, there has 
been a remarkable growth of chain store meat ware- 
houses. Therefore, the need for packer branch houses 
to provide warehousing and delivery services to individ- 
ual stores has greatly declined. However, wholesalers 
and jobbers providing efficient services in large con- 
suming areas where they break cattle primarily for 
larger trade, and hotel and restaurant houses, have 
grown in number from 2,552 in 1939 to 4,357 in 1954. 

PRICES MORE EQUALIZED: The increasing im- 
portance of the larger buyer, along with improved rapid 
truck transportation, has caused meat prices to become 
more and more equalized throughout the country. Over 
the years carload selling direct from the packing com- 
pany to retail warehouses, as well as direct to large 
supermarkets, has become an ordinary practice. This 
means that the spot market of the big consuming cities 
has become of less significance. 

Years ago, we had considerable price variance be- 
tween large consuming cities, enabling us to ship beef 
to a market with the best available price. Today, differ- 
ences between local markets are more quickly adjusted, 
due to the rapid truck movement of product between 
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and to these points. In addition, the local supply situa. 
tion at a particular point has little or no bearing on the 
transaction when product is bought from a packing plant 
on the basis of future delivery, as price is based on a 
national market. This has tended to place greater 
reliance on an overall national price. 

Further contributing to this national market pricing 
has been the significance of government grading and 
market price reporting media. Quoted prices do not 
always accurately reflect whether the trade is a cur. 
rent or future delivery, a distress sale or possibly justa 
mere offering. We may have too much interpretation, 
or misinterpretation, of both market and quality. 

In the past, we had a good measuring stick of supply 
and demand. I previously discussed the changes in the 
procurement end of our business making market antic. 
ipation difficult. This is true in the selling end.. We 
used to know the carloadings, cars held on tracks, and 
the market level of most consuming areas. 

Today, with a trend toward a single national price 
level, we have less opportunity for market anticipation. 


FOOD AND FIGURES were 
combined at the AMI ac 
counting committee lunch- 
eon held in private dining 
room at Palmer House on 
Friday, September 25. Most 
of the accountants seem to 
have little to worry about in- 
sofar as their own figures 
are immediately concerned, 


This is due to less knowledge of available beef supply 
caused by: 1) Less information on carlot meat shipments, 
particularly those by truck; 2) The great unknown in 
supply and demand represented by retail warehouse 
inventories, and 3) The increasing importance of “spe- 
cials” being featured in retail advertising, which effects 
the movement of one meat product or cut regardless of 
the immediate supply and demand situation. 

However, we should be thankful to these large re- 
tailers, as they are responsible through wonderful 
merchandising for moving tremendous quantities of 
meat into consumption. Formerly, we often had gluts 
of product depressing our market through temporary 
over-supply. Any one type of meat seldom becomes 
such a problem today because when the price becomes 
attractive, it will be featured and the supply situation 
will thereby be corrected. 

GOVERNMENT GRADES: In cattle buying the buyer 
still looks at the animal, sees its qualities and dickers 
with the seller on price, usually taking his bid with him 
if it is not accepted. In beef selling, there are fewer and 
fewer buyers who see the product before it is bought 
Consequently, the packers should have greater oppor- 


tunities than ever before to take advantage of mer- | 


chandising their own integrity, quality of the product, 
service, reliability and dependabllity. Many packers, 
however, have used government grades as their met- 
chandising media. Before the war, about 11 per cent of 
the beef produced was government graded; currently, 
over half of all beef produced is government gradec 
The government stamp has become an increasing ci- 
terion in beef transactions and price. 

With these changes, has the meat packer gradually 
changed his role from selling his meat to being a meat 
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supplier? A good example of the situation can be 
quoted from a recent bulletin issued by the University 
of Arizona in Tucson: 

“Suppliers commonly tender offers to chain buying 
officers in person, by telephone or by mail. Each sup- 
plier indicates the amount, type and grade of beef 


IUNCHEON AND DISCUS- 
SION were engaged in by 
AMI engineering committee 
in private dining room at 
Palmer House, Friday, Sep- 
tember 25. Henry Tefft, first 
director of the AMI depart- 
ment of packinghouse prac- 
tice, was present for the 
AMI convention in Chicago. 


which he is offering and quotes a price for the various 
lots. The chain store’s buying office assembles the 
requirements from the warehouse or stores for the 
following week. Offerings are then compared on the 
basis of requirements, and purchases made on the basis 
of quality, quantity, weight range, price and the ability 
of the packer to make deliveries as needed. Offers are 
either accepted or rejected.” 

This bulletin goes on to make the following comment 
with regard to the system used by these chain retailers: 


“On the surface, it appears straightforward and . 


equitable. It permits them to buy large quantities of a 
graded product on the basis of predetermined specifi- 
cations with a minimum of labor and accounting costs 
to their meat department. Further, it may normally 


CHIT CHAT was in order as 
ladies gathered in Town & 
Country Terrace of Palmer 
House for coffee ‘‘Get-To- 
gether." Feminine conven- 
fioneers also attended a 
luncheon and fashion show 
presented at the Camelia 
House in the Drake Hotel. 


result in their securing initial bids at minimum levels 
ftom their suppliers. The primary criticism of the sys- 
tem should not be aimed at the buying system. The real 
difficulty seems to be that, because of the amount of 
meat purchased by these chains, the meat packer is 
under real pressure to sell to the chains or be faced 
with the possibility of inadequate markets for a highly- 
Perishable product.” 

is quote seems to summarize rather adequately a 
trend that has occurred in the industry and depicts 
change over the years which may tend to grow further 
at a more rapid rate in the future. 

There are other changes in our selling techniques, 
such as open orders and standing orders. Too often 
today, we hear of meat already in transit before a 
definite price has been agreed on. There also is formula 
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pricing. These changes result in a packer playing the 
role of a meat supplier. As more people follow these 
practices based on a quoted national market, there will 
be fewer and fewer people in the industry negotiating 
a fair market price based upon a true law of supply 
and demand. In other words, more of the available 





supply will be following the market and less of the 
supply will be trading on a basis that will help to es- 
tablish the market. 

I have been talking about changes in our industry, 
and changes there must be. We are in a changing econ- 
omy. The world and other industries are changing 
around us. We have often heard the expression, “Not 
to change is to be stagnant and that is slow death.” 
Therefore, let us reach for new and better changes in 
the conduct of our business but, at the same time, let 
us make sure we approach this particular situation 
with the proper management perspective in order that 
we may thereby assure ourselves of sound business 
practices while maintaining satisfactory profits at the 
same time. 








FRANKS were sampled and enjoyed by many guests. 
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SEPTEMBER 25 
BEEF SESSION 





D. J. SCHACHTER, vice president of Hygrade Food 
Products Corporation, with years of experience in the 
beef business, makes pointed observations on 


Better Yardsticks 
Needed to Measure 
Supply and Demand 


HE development of the beef business has not only 

I come a long way but still is in the embryonic 

stages of fantastic improvement. Remember that 
many years ago the automobile industry adopted the 
principle of conveyorized equipment using the meat 
packing industry operations as an inspiration towards 
mass production. Notwithstanding the fact that hogs 
were slaughtered on a conveyor chain many, many 
years ago, we today are just beginning to adapt this 
principle to our beef slaughtering operations. 

There is no question that all industries have gone 
through many transition periods and emerged with 
new ideas and methods, pushing efficiency to the high- 
est degree. You have heard how our beef business 
was operated in the past and, yet, in spite of ourselves, 
we have reached a point today wherein the future can 
be extremely bright depending however, upon the 
course of action we now take to conquer our everyday 
operating problems. 

Up to the present time, we have been able to mer- 
chandise profitably all grades, species and types of 
livestock that come to market. The founders of our 
great companies, in most cases, were expert livestock 
buyers and could pretty well smell a profit the moment 
they purchased their livestock. Terminal markets 
played a dominant role in the development of our pres- 
ent packinghouses; however, today we must realize 
that terminal markets are no longer the factors they 
were as a major source for livestock supply. We must 
recognize that with improved roads and trucking facili- 
ties, livestock can be quickly loaded and economically 
channeled in many different directions away from cus- 
tomary terminal markets. 

We also must recognize the use of television, radio 
and other improved means of market communication 
concerning both live and dressed animals. Producers 
and farmers are posted promptly by these improved 
methods of communication and, thus, are in a position 
instantly to hold back or accelerate the flow of live- 
stock. We have seen instances whereby lower dressed 
beef market conditions are reported and producers and 
farmers are advised to hold back the flow of livestock 
to market until the demand improves. In view of this, a 
beef slaughterer is confronted with the problem of de- 
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sirable livestock procurement more than ever in the 










, : ine\ 
past, as I will explain later on. 

Another problem, if we can call it such, is the scien. . 
tific approach to feeding with greater utilization of feed | 
additives. When cattle are fed in this manner, many ae 
livestock buyers are at a loss in determining how their ie 
buys might yield or grade. We have seen how the im. . 7 
proper use of these additives has changed the character. ite 
istic nature of beef. We, today, also find an abundant a 
supply of cheap feed and use of shorter feeding pe. i. 





riods, all with an eye to insuring beef uniformity ang 

























better to serve the public demands. oe 
CATTLE MORE UNIFORM: In the past, a greater ya- 
riety of grades came to market, but today there js shif 
greater uniformity in all loads of cattle being marketed, § in 1 
which inevitably reduces the spread and the availability eas 
of assorted grades. We have been and still are operating I 
our beef slaughtering plants by slaughtering one type pra 
of animal. In view of the present shortage of cows, we § * 
have all naturally handled larger quantities of steers, r C 
generally of a top Good or Choice grade. This creates a pro 
problem for an operator to make final decisions on § jes 
when to buy and when not to buy and how to guide his tha 
buyers. ope 
There should be no objections against livestock buy- M+ cas, 
ers arriving at a private treaty or an agreement. There i exp 
are many today who agree with a producer or farmer ing 
on shrink allowances and weight guarantees; this is Vv 
merely an adjustment for condition. Some may consider - jon 
this an unfair practice with the thought of protecting} ox¢ 
the farmer, but if both buyer and seller know fully all Boo), 
facts as they do today, a private agreement, as such,§ ong 
should not be considered improper any more than the fign 
price structure created by a poor buy or a high buy. bee 
Thus, we are now confronted with the narrowing§ |ea, 
spread in the types of cattle being produced. This is§ my 
bound to develop a more uniform price structure. Our§ to, 
buyers today can ill afford any errors of judgment as to C 
yields and grades, especially where U. S. grades are hoy 
sin 

wei 

live 
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Augie R. Ring, jr., 
director of 




















the AMI depart- 
ment of retailer 
relations, Chica- 
go, and father, 





who is sales man- 
ager of B. Heller 
& Co., of Chicago. 





























involved. We no longer have the type of so-called grass 
cattle which was available in the past, and due to the de- 
mands for specified weight and grade of cattle, we cal 
no longer buy mixed loads of cattle as we did formerly 
and merchandise the dressed beef profitably in many 
directions. 

Those who accept final responsibility for their oP 
erations must take a positive stand by seeing to it thal 
our livestock buyers purchase only the number and 
kind of cattle that will insure a profit. We cannot con 
tinue buying livestock on a hit-and-miss basis, wile 



















means buying first and then looking for a customelg® sjy, 
gambling on dressed market conditions. Too often %@ op 
some of us get excited in our livestock buying, anticipat] coy 
ing improved dressed beef conditions, and then su the 
ly realize that we have a surplus supply of unsold be tio, 
as these improved conditions do not materialize. % ¢ 
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inevitable result is distress selling, weakening of market 

conditions and, finally, a severe loss. 

PRESSURE TO BUY: We must recognize that we are 
constantly under pressure as to whether to buy cattle, 
considering our 36-hour labor guarantee with respect 
to receipts and profits. We are competing more than 
ever before with large-scale producers and commercial 
feedlot operators. Very often, feeder stock, warmed-up 
cattle and even some near-finished cattle are pur- 
chased for further feeding operations. We have seen 
during the past year how extremely large numbers of 
calves and feeder stock have been shipped from the 
southeastern part of the country to the Southwest. This 
shift, of course, had to reduce the livestock population 
in the Southeast and created hardships for the south- 
eastern slaughterers. 

I do not intend to dispute the merits of some of these 
practices but merely mention them as conditions and 
problems confronting our industry today. 

Our company and many others operate on a weekly 
profit and loss basis and we practically know what our 
results are from day to day. It is unfortunate, however, 
that we still must compete with some packers who 
operate on a monthly profit and loss basis and, in many 

" cases, gauge their livestock buying on the results and 
experiences of the previous four-week period, mak- 
ing a difference of as much as eight weeks. 

We cannot be critical of the fact that producers no 
longer raise cattle that are of extremely heavy weight, 
excessively wasty and fat, overly-finished or the high- 
colored grass type, all of which in the past generally 
enabled a beef slaughterer to purchase the same at low 
figures and wisely and profitably to merchandise the 
beef in the proper direction. Actually, the producer has 
learned to do a much better job, and the beef industry 
must now recognize these accomplishments and learn 
to operate in the present. 

George Swift referred in his talk to large packing- 
houses springing up in terminal markets, primarily 
since packers wanted to be where the livestock receipts 
were predominant. Today, with changing patterns of 
livestock receipts, increased costs, modernization costs 
and other fringe expense factors, present facilities 
must be re-evaluated in regard to the point of diminish- 
ing return. The old-fashioned theory of volume need 
not necessarily apply today since one can be a little 
more selective in his buying operations, selected cus- 
tomers can be sought, and surplus product sales—gen- 
@ally at distress prices—must surely be eliminated 
when selling and movement pressures are gone. 

PROFIT THROUGH EFFICIENCY: Efficiency and 
economy of operations are prime factors in whether we 
wind up with a profit or a loss. And when one considers 
Profits, they should be enough to compensate for mod- 
mization and improvement cost factors, which our 
industry sorely needs. Automation, efficiency or any 
, other controls instituted in order to keep expenses at 

an absolute minimum and on a competitive basis are 

no longer frowned upon, since in most instances the 

Work-load is generally made easier and less tiring 
Physically. However, if effected savings are passed on 

to the customer without considering the profit angle, 

then the purpose of making these savings is not fulfilled. 

_ One of the most important phases of our operations 
is the subject of shrink. In most cases, meat packers 
do not realize the enormity of losses created by exces- 
sive shrinkage, due either to poor refrigerating methods 
or to carrying beef too long in our coolers. All con- 
cerned, therefore, must realize this and attempt to keep 
their own slaughtering, storage and distributive opera- 
tions on a competitive basis. 

Selling is our third phase of attempting to insure a 
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APPRECIATIVE audience gives full attention to speaker 
during one of the many educational programs. 


profit. We are confronted with both old and new con- 
cepts of trading relationships. There are those in the 
business today who still resort to the antiquated meth- 
od of consignment selling of beef. This makes it difficult 
for other packers to compete when they attempt to con- 
summate a sale. We find that competition is taken out 
of the picture when sales are based on market reports 
such as formula pricing. This is no longer asking for a 
price which gives weight to quality, service and profit; 
we permit a market sheet staffed with a few people to 
price our product valued at billions of dollars throughout 
the world. 

In some cases, it’ is questionable whether a packer 
asks a price or takes a price. There are examples to- 
day of offerings of product being made at a price leav- 


LABOR represen- 
tative Robert 
Schutt of the Unit- 
ed Packinghouse 
Workers of Amer- 
ica (CIO) is pick- 
ing up a little in- 
formation about 
the packer view- 
point during his 
visit to an Ameri- 
can Meat Institute 
convention exhibit. 





ing it to the buyer to decide if and when he would like 
to exercise his option of either buying or declining. This, 
of course, places the buyer in an enviable position in 
which he can take his time, gather all offerings and fi- 
nally make his decision when it is expedient for him 
to do so. There have been instances where certain pack- 
ers have counted on this anticipated business and if the 
sales were not consummated, the result was surplus 
carload selling, which inevitably lowered the overall 
market pattern. 

MORE SALES PROBLEMS: In packers’ anxiety to do 
business, certain cuts are sold without giving consider- 
ation to probable values obtained for the remaining 
cuts. This creates not only losses but also surplus sell- 
ing to move remaining undesirable beef cuts. When 
breaking cattle into cuts, is consideration being given to. 
shrink and extra cost of break-up, wrapping, handling 
and complete distribution of all pieces? 

There have been instances of offerings being made of 
product without stipulating the quantities, and if the 
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market looks advantageous, a buyer can order larger 
quantities than originally discussed and work on a de- 
clining market and vice versa. Just realize what this 
means. This type of selling forces a packer to go out and 
stimulate the live market in order to buy up additional 
quantities he needs when orders are increased and 
dump surplus product on the market when anticipated 
orders are not forthcoming. In both instances, this cre- 





SHOT across the tables at the Institute’s annual dinner. 


ates havoc for the entire industry since we then buy 
cattle too high and sell too cheap, eventually spelling a 
severe loss. 

We are confronted with the question of rejections, 
short weight claims and other deductions. Every such 
instance again spells severe losses. This situation ne- 
cessitates our constant and careful consideration to see 
to it that our trade receives both the proper selection 
and delivery. 

There have been instances where some buyers take 
advantage of a situation by utilizing packers’ finances 
to run their own businesses. Drafts are delayed and 
accounts receivable are not paid promptly, which again 
places a burden on the operator. Do we actually know 
what our complete costs are and what percentage of 
profit we must finally wind up with, or are we just 
guessing from day to day and doing what we think is the 
best we can, or following an antiquated practice estab- 
lished a long time ago? 

We do not believe that our industry will live or die 
depending upon whether our product is government 
graded or sold under packer brands; we are sure it will 
live either way. We grow because of the ability and 
integrity of an individual or a company. The products 
we deliver must be the kind and quality of products 
which will insure a consistent profit to both the buyer 
and the seller involved in the transaction. 

CHAINS VERSUS INDEPENDENTS: One of our ma- 
jor problems that must be considered in selling today is 
the big volume chain store practices versus the smaller 
independent supemarket needs. Some of these prac- 
tices are: 

1) Purchases made and agreement of price, both on a 
specified day. 

2) Purchases of product on a specified day with 
agreement on price on a specified later date. 

3) Agreement on price on a specified day with orders 
and requirements on another day. 

4) Agreement of price on a specified day to cover all 
products delivered in the following week. 

5) Agreement on price based on figures in Tue Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER as of a specified day. for products 
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which are shipped that particular week. 

6) Agreement on price based so much over THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER on the day prior to shipment. 

Believe it or not, these are practices which occur ey- 
ery day, and probably many more can be added to the 
above list. However, we can be and still are selective 
and performing a service in meeting the particular re- 
quirements on any type of trade as long as there isa 
profit to be gained by it. 

The fourth and final phase of attempting to insure a 
profit is merchandising. Twenty-five years ago the 
founder of our company stated that we will see the day 
when we must deal directly with the farmer and pro- 
ducer of livestock; we will see the day when all prod- 
ucts will be packaged ready for consumer use, we will 
see the day when fat and bone will remain in the 
slaughtering plants. 

This can be considered a possible merchandising 
phenomenon. Why did it take 25 years to get this job 
done, since we are basically on the threshold of com- 
pleting and instituting the above three predictions? 
There are some packers in business today who are of- 
fering streamlined beef and other such terminologies 
by leaving in the slaughtering plants those undesirable 
cuts and trimmings which do not belong in a retail store. 

Have we gone all the way in the merchandising idea 
or is this just a temporary step before we finally de- 
liver product completely boneless, defatted and ready 
for consumer purchase? Are we still attempting to ship 
to our trade the products we wind up with in the cool- 
ers, or are we being selective in giving our customers 
what they and their consumers demand? 

As time goes on, we will experience more and more 
governmental attempts to control and interfere with 
our present free enterprise. We will experience a far 
greater demand for more improved and better pack- 
aged products by the consumer. Our standard of living 
will require products suitable for electronics and pos- 
sibly atomic treatments. We will, no doubt, emerge as 
chefs to the nation. The demand will be on us to find 
improved methods for the utilization of all corn silage 
and other feed ingredients that will be abundant and 





HERBERT RUMSEY, JR., of Tobin Packing Co. (center) 
polishes the last paragraph of his talk for the sausage 
session on Saturday morning. He is flanked by Dr. D. M. 
Doty (left) of the American Meat Institute Foundation 
and Robert Redfearn of the Redfern Sausage Co. 


must be used in the production of livestock. Such live- 
stock will have to meet the requirements of what the 
consumer wants, and that’s meat without fat, but meat 
with all the necessary vitamins and proteins needed for 
a strong and virile nation. The changing world has cre- 
ated these problems and conditions. 
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SEPTEMBER 25 
BEEF SESSION 


JAMES L. OLSON, vice president of Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co. and member of the Institute's beef committee, 
takes a look at the future and predicts 


' Customers Will Buy 


Boned, Seamed—out 


. Beef Within Decade 


< M y part of this program is to start where-we find 


ourselves as of today and look into the future— 

not just to do a little star-gazing or see how fan- 
ciful we can get, but specifically to look at it in the 
hopes of developing some things which may contribute 
to our industry’s operating successfully, which must, of 
course include profitably, this next year, the year after 
and so on. 

When we are looking at things which we have yet to 
do, surely the first thing necessary is for us to be 
open-minded. If we already know what we are going to 
do next year there isn’t much use of me or anyone else 
talking about it. Furthermore, whoever has next year 
all lined up should possibly write his plans, give them to 
some of his cohorts to do his bidding and then leave on 
an extended vacation. That sounds absurd and I think 
it would be, as surely we don’t know what we must do 
in the years ahead in order to be successful in our 
business. Therefore, I would suggest to all of us open- 
mindedness as an important ingredient in the successful 
management planning for the beef business. 

Changes in our cattle have been pointed out to you. 
The scientific work in the improvement of each breed 
is apparent. Such work should be influenced by people 
who are interested in the cattle business. That should 
include this industry. All of us should be interested in 
contributing to the development of cattle with still more 
lean meat and less fat. No one needs to leave his own 
home to observe that. Almost without exception, men, 


° . . . 
women and children remove from their meat portion 


most or all of the fat. So without saying it can’t be done, 
we all should work everlastingly to produce more de- 


_ Sirable, more flavorful, more tender beef which has 


fewer pounds of fat. Cattle breeders are conscious of the 
factor “weight for age” in their bulls. We hope that 
feature will continue to be considered important. We 
hope along with it that the size of the lean muscles, 
particularly the rib eye, will continue to increase in 
importance. These and other factors of research in the 
live animals will contribute materially toward the 
improvement which I am sure will be beneficial to all 
of us as we attain it. 

CARCASS IS WHAT COUNTS: What can we do? 
May I suggest the constantly increased relative impor- 
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tance of our carcass contests rather than our live animal 
shows? Can we visualize how differently the grand 
champion carcasses of the International Livestock Ex- 
position might have been over the years had the award 
of the grand championship been made on the carcass 
rather than on the live animal? 

I don’t know what the average sale price of the 
grand champion has been over the years, but don’t you 
suppose beef carcasses as of now might be better had 
all that money been given to the earcass winner rather 
than to the live winner? You might say statements like 
that are fine to make but completely impractical. Two 
or three years ago a girl from Manly, Ia. received, I 
believe, $32,000 for her grand champion steer: If our 
industry would interest a group of people who bought, 
for instance, that grand champion live animal to put up 
that amount of money for the grand champion carcass 
a year from now, don’t you suppose we would get some 
entries? 

We have had a steer show at the Mower County Fair 
for 13 years, with half the prize money on the live 
animals and half on the carcasses. The feeders who 
enter animals in that show are far more interested in 
the carcass than in the live competition. Their pride 
is in winning the carcass contest. One of the breeder 
feeders has a son who is studying for his Ph.D. at 
the University of Missouri. He took loin eye tracings of 
all the animals in that show. His father and uncles and 
other relatives who are breeders are improving their 
lines of Angus cattle very materially. Another breeder, 
and a competitor of theirs, who has won several times 
in the carcass show, said: “I overdid the steer this year.” 
All he was saying was that he was conscious of the goal 
we are all after—improvement in the carcasses. 

Isn’t it a sound assumption that scientific reesarch 
plus modern business management methods at all stages 
of this cattle business are showing progress in the 
production of a uniform size, age and quality of meat 


Caught unaware 
are Mel Robinson, 
hide buyer for 
Wolverine Shoe 
and Tanning 
Corp., Rockford, 
Mich., absorbed 
in AMI convention 
directory (left) 
and John Bunbury, 
hide buyer for the 
same Michigan 
tanning company. 





(steer or heifer)? We have cattle cycles, but isn’t the 
cycle or evolution of the cattle business heading rapidly 
towards an end product with uniformity in the factors 
we have outlined? Isn’t it almost obvious and manda- 
tory that we should expect more progress of this same 
kind which we are currently seeing—more uniformity 
in age, weight and feeding of slaughter cattle? 
BUYING CATTLE: The changes which have occurred 
in the methods of marketing cattle have been described. 
Our part surely is to meet those changes with the 
proper kind of buying workmanship. Won’t we be 
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expected to do a more accurate or scientific job? I am 
sure we will. Won’t modern business know-how make 
it necessary for the cattle buyer of the future to be 
probably the most skilled judge of carcasses? Won’t his 
ability to see the carcass in the live animal correctly by 
his knowledge of the dressed carcasses put him in that 
very category? 

The importance of increased knowledge of the dressed 
careasses seems to lie in the reduced opportunity for 
making some cheap purchases. Therefore, for every 
opportunity of making a cheap purchase that is elimin- 
ated, we must eliminate a bad purchase, or a high pur- 
chase. If there is less opportunity in future to pay 1c 
a pound too much for a string of cattle, which means on 
a 1,000-lb. steer, $10 a head, and on 100 cattle, $1,000, 
there will be less opportunity to buy 100 steers at $10 
a head below their value to make up for the original 
$1,000 loss. 

How will it be possible to improve our skill in buying? 
Modern accounting procedure with all the simplifi- 
cations possible is one need. Accuracy is a must but so 
is reduced clerical work. Long costs can be used to 
reduce the amount of work. Perhaps we might call this 
rail cost, but it merely means the live price divided by 
the dressing yield. For example, a 1,000-Ib. steer costing 
$24 per live cwt. and yielding 60 per cent gives you a 
rail cost-of 40c a pound on that 600-lb carcass. The 
old-fashioned method of figuring all the credits and 
then figuring all the killing charges destroys the accu- 
racy of determining the costs rather than adding to it. 
If nothing else, using long cost or the rail cost is more 
understandable, which is very important. All buying 
will start from these carcass values—long costs or rail 
costs—whichever you choose to call them. Table 1 shows 
our buyer’s guide. 


TABLE I: CATTLE MARKET 


GRADE DRSD. COST GRADE DRSD. COST 
AAA Steers $45.00 A Cows $36.00 
AA Steers 43.50 B Cows 33.00 
A Steers 42.00 C Cows 33.00 
STA Steers 39.50 Cutters 33.00 
AAA Heifers 42.50 Canners 33.00 
AA Heifers 42.00 
A Heifers 41.00 
STA Heifers 38.00 


Our buyers buy all their cattle on the basis that the 
dressed costs of the various grades will be no more 
than those shown on that buyer’s guide. There isn’t any- 
thing of interest to a buyer except the number of pounds 
of carcass beef and the value of that particular grade. 
He is X-raying that animal, and if his workmanship is 
correct, the carcass will cost no more than those shown 
on the buyer’s guide. It is immaterial whether an in- 
dividual packer starts with government grades or with 
his own individual grades; the same principles apply. 

A buyer in his actual buying operations must have a 
live cost guide. Table II shows how the buyer knows 
what live price to pay for the cattle. 


TABLE Ii: BUYER'S LIVE COST GUIDE 


DRESSED LIVE PRICE 

PRICE 

CwT. 56%, 57% 58%, 59% 60% 61% 
39.00 21.84 22.23 22.62 23.01 23.40 23.79 
39.50 22.12 22.52 22.91 23.31 23.70 24.10 
40.00 22.40 22.80 23.20 23.60 24.00 24.40 
40.50 22.68 23.09 23.49 23.90 24.30 24.71 
41.00 22.96 23.37 23.78 24.19 24.60 25.01 
41.50 23.24 23.66 24.07 24.49 24.90 25.32 
42.00 23.52 23.94 24.36 24.78 25.20 25.62 
42.50 23.80 24.23 24.65 25.08 25.50 25.93 
43.00 24.08 24.51 24.94 25.37 25.80 26.23 
43.50 24.36 24.80 25.23 25.67 26.10 26.54 
44.00 24.64 25.08 25.52 25.96 26.40 26.84 
44.50 24.92 25.37 25.81 26.26 26.70 27.15 
45.00 25.20 25.65 26.10 26.55 27.00 27.45 
45.50 25.48 25.94 26.39 26.85 27.30 27.76 
46.00 25.76 26.22 26.68 27.14 27.60 28.06 
46.50 26.04 26.51 26.97 27.44 27.90 28.37 


When the buyer has $44 for Choice steers, he looks 
8 


cot 


down where that price is shown in the column at the 
left of the live cost guide, then he follows over to the 
yield he estimates the cattle will make, and there is the 
live price. May I suggest that any cattle buyer so bril- 
liant that he doesn’t need this cost guide, but rather can 
do all those things in his head, is just like the old boy 
back in Daniel Boone days; he doesn’t want to make 
use of all the modern tools available to him. His work- 
manship had better be closely examined, or preferably 
he should be convinced that he should use modern 
facilities—accounting—if you please, and become a great 
deal more accurate in determining cost. 

In the management of our cattle buying, ways of 
achieving more accuracy in knowing our dressed cost 
will be of constantly increasing importance. Let’s start 
with the rail cost. That figure should guide us accurately 
as far as the buying is concerned, provided it is properly 
related to our sales realization. Our next step must he 
accurately to determine the credits—hides, offal, ete, 
At the present time they are about $3.75 per dressed 
cwt. Notice we stated per dressed cwt. All this means 
is that the credits are fairly uniform when related to 
the dressed carcass whereas the next item, our operat- 
ing costs, is closely correlated to a per head basis. 

Let’s assume that the gross operating cost amounts to 
$18.00 per head. When this figure is converted to a cost 
per dressed ewt., it varies with the weight of that car- 
cass. Table III illustrates this point. From it you will 
very readily be able to determine the difference be- 
tween the rail cost and the sales realization value for 
the different dressed weight carcasses. By using a sys- 
tem such as this, I am sure we can accurately determine 
rail costs for our buyer’s guide, resulting in improve- 
ment in our buying procedures. 


TABLE Ill: BUIYER’S DRESSED COST GUIDE 
GRADE DRSD. WT. RAIL COST CREDITS GROSS EXPENSE CARCASS PRICE 
Choice Str 500 43.50 3.75 3. 43.35 
Choice Str 600 43.50 3.75 3.00 42.75 
Choice Str 700 43.00 3.75 3.57 41.82 
Good Str 500 42.00 3.75 3.60 41.85 
Good Str 600 42.00 3.75 3.00 41.25 
Good Str 700 41.50 3.75 2.57 40.32 


BE ALERT TO CHANGES: The subject of automation 
is one which we hear about constantly. Let us say here 
only that no one knows how far automation will take us. 
We must all be on the alert for it, and certainly the 
results of any such efficiencies must accrue to the 
earnings of the company and industry developing such 
improvements. 

It shouldn’t be difficult for any of us to visualize some 
changes in the dressing on the killing floor. Why the 
kidneys, channel fat, excessive outside fat covering, etc., 
aren’t removed on the killing floor is a mystery to me. 
New methods of hide handling such as Swift & Company 
has at St. Louis are certainly a step in the right direc- 
tion in handling this by-product. 

Now let us consider changes in areas primarily 
affecting sales and merchandising. Beef is the most 
important single meat item for food retailers; 50 per 
cent of the meat volume is beef, and because of its 
volume, beef is a major traffic producer for retailers, a 
decoy, if you please, to get customers into the store. 
Retailers are most hesitant about new processing or 
radical ideas with an item of such major importance. 
They don’t dare feature chuck roasts cut and trimmed 
in an unorthodox manner which might not be a hit with 
their customers. Because of the importance of beef in 
their stores, retailers operate on a low margin basis as 
a general practice, depending upon the big volume to 
produce the desired results. As a result of these things, 
all their buying talent is made use of in making sure 
the price they pay for the beef is, to say the least, no 
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higher than their competitors’ prices. The pressure is 
constantly on us, their source of supply. 

WHAT TO DO: How do we face this problem success- 
fully as an industry? Carcass beef is more nearly all 
alike, and apparently we will continue to have still 
more uniformity. Let’s assume we all make progress 
and, as a result, grading becomes more nearly alike. 
Market news on the dressed product is available con- 
stantly through telephone, teletype and radio broadcast 
by both private and governmental agencies. This news 
is as widely available as it is on live animals. There is 


PLEASANTLY pre- 
occupied is W. P. 
Patterson, admin- 
istrative officer of 
the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agricul- 
ture in Chicago 
(right), as he is 
bedecked by love- 
ly model. Watch- 
ing is E. Stadel, 
associate secretary 
of marketing of 
the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Associa- 
tion in Chicago. 


less opportunity for as many high sales, which, if the 
average sale price is maintained, surely eliminates the 
justification of a cheap sale. 

As a result of these things, we are faced with the 
realization that it is almost impossible to make a cheap 
sale. I am sure none of us ever did but someone always 
is making a cheap sale. So whether we can actually 
identify that lousy character, unless we look in the 
mirror, we should realize that that cheap sale immedi- 
ately is the market. That’s why I said it is impossible to 
make a cheap sale, so let’s not take lightly our own 
responsibility in the sale of our product. 

MANAGER’S MERCHANDISING ROLE: As a result 
of the changes which we have talked about—increased 
uniformity of our product and complete and constantly 
up-to-the-minute market reports—the importance of 
any sale is greatly increased. Let me illustrate: Twenty 
years ago 1,000 cattle slaughtered might be distributed 
to 500 retail customers. Today that same 1,000 cattle 
quite likely would be distributed to not over 50 custo- 
mers. That, in itself, illustrates the importance of the 
individual sale, as it is a much larger percentage of the 
total sales work. It is almost instantly relayed by way 
of the market reports. If that sale is at a lower price, 
it immediately establishes a lower market for that 
seller of beef. The selling, or rather the determination 
of price, therefore, cannot be left to many sales people 
as it formerly was but rather must be concentrated in 
the hands of management. The recognition of this full 
responsibility on the part of management of the beef 
operation is becoming increasingly important in the 
beef industry today. 

Knowledge of operating costs must be a basic part of 
the manager’s operation in this selling or merchandising 
of his beef. Understanding and recognizing the fact 
that he has those costs of doing business is so necessary 
that we hope no one ever lets those of us in manage- 
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ment forget its importance to everyone concerned. 

Can we merchandise our product instead of just 
selling cord wood? 

We are sure there will be some changes made on the 
killing floor in the way carcasses of beef are finished 
at that point. We have already seen trimmed carcasses 
in the past several years. The fundamental purpose of 
trimming a carcass is to remove from that carcass 
everything the customer doesn’t want. We must be on 
the right track, so let’s think of trimming carcasses 
before they leave our establishment, removing flanks, 
plates, navels and briskets, which actually have as much 
or more value at the plant than at any point beyond. 
When we do this, we are performing a service for our 
customers, which I am sure we should do and will do 
more of each year. 

GET RETURN FOR SERVICE: When this is done, may 
we recommend two things? 1) Do it the way your 
customer wants you to do it, and 2) Be sure that 
you realize a little more than you would if you had not 
performed any service for your customer. Don’t do it at 
a loss so that your realization is less than it would have 
been without trimming the carcass. Let’s do it the most 
efficient way we know how but establish our price so 
we get a return for our extra effort. I am saying that, 
hoping that we don’t take the attitude: “Well, so and so 
is doing it for so much over, so we can.” Let’s know 
what we are doing and then proceed to merchandise 
it accordingly. 

In selling the commercial cuts out of the carcass, the 
risk involved in breaking the carcass justifies the price 
of the cuts being high enough for us to absorb that risk. 
Any of us guilty of breaking carcasses and netting less 
than the carcasses cost really should have our collective 
heads examined. 

We are sure that eventually we will be selling bone- 
less carcasses and quit shipping beef bones all over the 
United States. Perhaps we will learn how to seam out 
carcasses, which would reduce the tonnage of beef 
shipped 25 to 30 per cent. We have seamed out carcass 
beef, packing the hind quarter in one box and the fore 
quarter in another. As yet, no customer has risked 
buying his beef that way. We are sure they will and, if 
we might venture a guess, we will give them not more 
than 10 years in which to accomplish this method of 
purchasing beef. 

How do we correct or improve the problems which 
our industry is facing? One of these is rejection of beef. 
Let’s give thought to listing all our customers and on 
that list showing the percentage of beef rejected. If 





HAT-COAT parking lot is quiet during AMI session. 
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Geo. A. Hormel & Co. has 150 customers who buy 
carloads of beef, and even less than carloads, who reject 
beef upon arrival, we should for our own information 
show the percentage of rejections. We are not interested 
in how many carloads one fellow bought and how few 
carloads another one purchased but in determining for 
ourselves how good customers they are. If we knew 
rejection percentage we’d have a good picture. 

LIKE CREDIT RATING: Wouldn't that be just like the 
credit department, only in terms of dollars it would be 
a credit rating showing rejections only? Couldn’t our 
industry accumulate that information from member 
companies and learn many things? First of all, if we 
saw that we had a greater percentage of rejections 
from a customer than the rest of the industry had from 
that same customer, perhaps we would examine our 
own workmanship. Perhaps before we started shipping 
to a new customer, we would know what the industry’s 
experience was in shipping to that customer. 

Another problem is selling subject to approval on 
arrival. If we try to find excuses for ourselves for doing 
this with a particular customer, aren’t we weakening 
our selling? I am sure we would criticize any of our 
competitors for doing it, but do we justify our own 
actions because of so-called special circumstances? Why 
don’t we just say that to the best of our ability we will 
sell and ship our merchandise to our customers with the 
full understanding that it is to be accepted on arrival? 

‘ Leaving bids also is a problem we hear about fre- 
quently. Someone has left a price with some customer 
all day. Why shouldn’t our industry suggest that our 
customers leave their bids with us all day? I am sure 
we wouldn’t even expect them to do that. With the same 
line of reasoning, why should we do it with them? 

As another change for the better, how about com- 
pletely discarding from our thinking this business of 
livestock receipts, not only when we are buying but 
when we are selling? Shouldn’t we anticipate a steadier 
dressed beef market in the years to come than we have 
seen in past years? Dr. Herrell DeGraff in a recent 
speech to the American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion described the price level of dressed beef as being 
an equilibrium price, pointing out things which affect 
that price in modern retailing today, in addition to the 
laws of supply and demand. 

We believe that we will see less frequent fluctuations 
in the price of our finished product than our industry 
grew up with. Therefore, if we operate on the assump- 
tion and the anticipation of a steady market both in 
buying and selling, we believe we will be more nearly 
right than we would be if we operated on any other 
basis. This puts a completely different picture on the 
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LARGE AND ATTENTIVE audience, rather than small 
and bored, listened to the panel discussion by Heil, 
Mayer and Townley at the closing session, and the 
summation of speakers’ ideas by Dr. Herrell DeGraff. 


kind of thinking which is necessary for the successful 
buying and selling of beef. 

FUTURE SELLING: Should we sell our beef farther 
ahead than we do at present? Some people at the 
present time load many carloads of beef before they are 
even sold, hoping that they will get it sold while the 
beef is in transit. Wouldn’t we be better off if we sold 
beef steadily and every day in the week? Some com- 
pany might sell beef for shipment three or four days 
after the sale was made, before the cattle have actually 
been purchased. If a concern does that steadily week 
after week, it might be successful. Another firm might 
sell carcass beef after the cattle have been purchased and 
even slaughtered. If that procedure is follewed steadily, 
it may be equally successful. A pattern of business 
based on sound principles and recognition of those costs 
would be the fundamental rule followed. 

Sales should cover specific amounts. Anyone telling 
a customer he will ship him all the beef he wants, with 
the customer deciding how much, should have his head 
examined. Why shouldn’t he tell you to ship him all 
the beef you have whether it is one carload or 10. It 
would be just as logical or illogical. 

George Swift showed you the changes progressing 
from a spot market to a method involving less of that 
and more forward selling. D. J. Schachter listed six of 
those present-day selling practices. The things they 
have said point out the direction the selling practices in 
our business are heading, so what looks like the best 
road for us to follow? 

1. Let’s do a better job than we ever have of proper 
selection and grading of our product. 

2. Sell it; don’t “formula price” in any form. Why not? 
When we take someone else’s market, we are free rid- 
ing—eventually we overload the few who are fighting 
to establish the market. 

3. Sell beef every day in the week and sell it for future 
shipment, thus enabling you to buy your cattle at prices 
which will provide a profit. Specifically, let’s sell more 
beef this week for next week’s shipment. Remember, do 
this as a method every week, not as a speculative venture 


when you think the market is right. A good sale is good , 


for both the seller and the buyer. 
4. A sale is only a sale if it covers a specific price 
and quantity; let’s sell that way. We can all do it. 


In conclusion, I suggest that all of us should keep an '§° 


alert, open mind, starting with the live animal, working 
towards the improvement of the carcass and in our 
buying activities search constantly for improving the 
accuracy of our workmanship. In our plant operations 
the possibilities for automation and streamlining of our 
products will always be there. Our product will always 
be available and with continued improvement in the 
uniformity, we must and will find new sales and 
merchandising methods, some of which we hope we have 
suggested, that will enable us to operate profitably. 
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SEPTEMBER 26 
SAUSAGE AND 
SCIENCE SESSION 


F. RAY SWANSON of John Morrell & Co. and chairman 
of the AMI sausage committee tells how the group has 
worked on 


Uniform Code Dating 
and More Realistic 


Sausage Rules 


Institute is that of its many committees represent- 

ing almost every type of industry activity. The 
sausage committee has a membership of 37 people, 
each representing a different company. The companies 
represented on this committee are of all sizes and 
located in all areas of the country. The committee mem- 
bers represent not only companies that process and 
manufacture all kinds of sausage products but also a 
number of sausage manufacturers that specialize in 
producing certain sausage and meat specialties. 

Objectives of the Institute’s sausage committee are: 

1) To meet five or six times a year in order to dis- 
cuss and give consideration to various industry prob- 
lems relating to the sausage business. 

2) To encourage the development of programs that 
will improve further the consumer demand for, and 
popularity of, sausage products. 

3) To encourage the maintenance of consistently 
uniform quality of sausage products, so consumers 
may select their preferences and obtain the products 
of their choice week after week. 

4) To maintain contacts and to confer with regula- 


QO ne of the basic activities of the American Meat 


CONVENTIONEER entering 
meeting hall on his hands 
and knees might have 
caught this view of the first 
tow of the audience during 
the opening session on Fri- 
day morning September 25 
in the Grand Ballroom of 
Chicago’s Palmer House. 
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tory officials concerning laws and regulations affecting 
the processing, the labeling and the weighing of sau- 
sage products, and the use or non-use of various basic 
ingredients in sausage products. 

5) To encourage basic management principles that 
will better enable individual companies to operate suc- 
cessfully and profitably. 

The sausage committee also has special subcommittees 
making trips to confer with public regulatory officials 
whenever the occasions arise. 

Some of the sausage industry problems worked on 
by this Institute committee during the past year or so 
include the following: 

1) Uniform code dating of sausage products, which 
is now in general use throughout the industry. 

2) More flexible listing of the two principal meat 
ingredients on sausage labels now permitted by the 
federal meat inspection service. 

3) More practical and accurate method of determin- 
ing moisture content in sausage products. 

4) Contacts with federal and various state regula- 
tory officials concerning specific regulations affecting 
sausage products. 

5) Protest to the USDA concerning the proposal to 
limit fat content in certain sausage to 30 per cent. 

6) Optional showing of inspection establishment num- 
ber on various parts of labels of meat products, if 





REPRESENTATIVES of National Safety Council of Chicago 
answer conventioneers’ queries on safety procedures. 


approved by the federal meat inspection service. 

Some members of our sausage committee will be in 
action at this session. The overall theme of the Insti- 
tute’s annual meeting this year is “Service At A Profit.” 
This theme is quite appropriate for this particular sau- 
sage session because we certainly have an opportunity 
to give service to our customers, and we most cer- 
vainly want to perform this service profitably. 
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SEPTEMBER 26 
SAUSAGE AND 
SCIENCE SESSION 


ROBERT REDFEARN, president of the Redfern Sausage 


Co. and active participant in NIMPA and Georgia state 
association activities, gives his views on 


Public Will Reject 


Less—Than—Best in 


Not—Distant Future 


wo exceptionally well-qualified men are going to 

discuss in depth certain important aspects of the 

sausage industry. Since they are going to “zero in” 
on their target, I shall use a broad gauge, open bore gun 
and scatter shot over a wide area in dealing with some of 
the management principles and policies involved in 
operating a sausage business. 

This is not to say that some of the methods we’ve 
employed are necessarily the best way, or perhaps even 
the right way in your case. Certainly you won’t be ex- 
pected to agree with many of the things we are doing; 
indeed, you may be diametrically opposed to some. 
But in our instance, at least, we’ve applied these prin- 
ciples in such a fashion as to bring about the desired 
results, to some degree, in the form of reasonable 
profits. What more honorable goal, I ask you, can any 
business have even though it frequently appears that 
we in the meat packing industry have lost our way? 

Management functions in this industry are, of course, 
about the same as in any other. Briefly put, they are: 
1) Goal Setting and Giving Direction; 2) Organizing; 
3) Staffing; 4) Coordinating; 5) Controlling, and 6) 
Checking. Perhaps we can state them even more briefly 
in four words in an easily remembered form: Analyze; 
Organize; Deputize; Supervise. Since my purpose today, 
however, is to talk to you about applied management 
rather than a philosophy of management, I’ll deal speci- 
fically and directly with how we manage our business, 
the Redfern Sausage Co. in Atlanta. 

First of all, and perhaps most important, we’ve al- 
ways tried to give more than lip service to this matter 
of consistent, uniform quality at a high level. There was 
a real need in our market for this type product at the 
time our business was formed in 1947. We’ve continually 
concentrated our efforts in this area and left the medi- 
um grade, lower priced field to others who, incidentally, 
do a fine job of taking care of it. I’m pleased to tell you, 
however, that consumer preference is being constantly 
upgraded in our area, as I’m sure it is in yours, and 
I confidently expect the day is not too far distant 
when all but a minute portion of the consuming public 
will reject anything less than the very best product any 
of us is capable of producing. 
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STAFF MEETINGS STARTS WEEK: In our plant op- 
erations, we place a great deal of emphasis on Monday 
morning staff meetings. We bring all our department 
heads in at about 10 o’clock, after we have the usual 
Monday morning kinks unraveled, have coffee and 
donuts. together, and set aside an hour to take a close 
look at the whole plant picture. At this meeting, we 
review last week’s results, listen to progress reports on 
specific projects and discuss plans for the immediate 
and for the near future. 

Production efficiency controls have been established 
in all our major departments. From this information, 
control charts are developed by our industrial engineer 
to keep us aware of the performance improvement 
trends. Corrective action is applied promptly when a 
retrogression indicates action is necessary. Budget- 
ary control meetings, including analysis of our P & L 
statements, are scheduled for each four-week account- 
ing period; however, we do not wait until the period 
end to keep informed of our income. An estimated 
weekly operating statement is developed by our ac- 
counting department no later than Tuesday afternoon 
for the previous calendar week. This helps eliminate 
any “surprises” that may occur throughout the month 
and affords us time in which to adjust and recover. 
These weekly profit and loss statements are both ex- 
ceedingly beneficial and very helpful in the direction 
of operations toward a profit. 

We constantly direct a lot of stress on communications 
in our business. I know this is a real problem in large 
businesses, but you’d be surprised how very poor and 
inadequate your communications in a small single plant 
operation can become unless top management em- 
phasizes it regularly. There are a number of excellent 
short courses available in communications, and I highly 
commend them to you. 

In our sales department, we conduct weekly sales 
meetings each Saturday morning. Some firms, I know, 
have these daily, some as infrequently as every three 
months but weekly seems to suit our need particularly 
since our sales and distribution is a driver-salesman 
type of operation. We use driver-salesmen because we 
feel we can do a better job of maintaining lower costs 
with this system, and service our trade more satisfac- 
torily. We train these men to be merchandisers, to 
think retail, it being our contention that as specialists 
selling only a limited number of items, they ought 
logically to know as much or more about merchandising 
sausage products as the store level retail personnel. 
Our men are expected also to have more knowledge 
about a customer’s ability to move given quantities of 
our products than the customer himself. So they are 





DISPLAYS in great variety draw interested packers. 
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charged with maintaining proper inventory at the retail 
level and assisting in stock rotation and display, guard- 
ing always against overstocking. 

COUNTERS POLICED: These driver-salesmen police 
their customer’s counters regularly to prevent our 
branded items from being offered to the consumer in 
an off condition. Now, there’s nothing wrong with the 
theory that the packer’s responsibility should end when 
product is delivered in fresh condition to the retailer. 
In practice, however, we know that improper stock 
rotation, bad forecasting or faulty display practices all 
too frequently can result in a dissatisfied consumer. 
And let me assure you that Mrs. Housewife is not 
interested, nor should she be, in who is at fault; all 
she knows is that she doesn’t want any more of your 
slick wieners or rancid pork sausage. If your retailer is 
so concerned with his gross profit percentage that he 
won’t take the loss on an occasional few packages of 
over-age or off-condition product, then you’d better 
be prepared to step in and do it yourself. In our judg- 
ment it’s far better to do this when necessary and 
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absorb it as a part of your selling cost, than to risk 
condemnation of your brand by Mrs. Housewife. When 
she condemns it, friends, all your strict quality control 
in your plant and all your expensive advertising won’t 
win her back. Think about it. 

I’ve got quite a kick in recent years over all this 
talk about average selling price and sales realization. 
Those of you who operate with a firm price list know 
what I mean. We’ve always had a firm, fixed price 
policy to all our customers, regardless of size. I can’t 
begin to tell you what we feel it’s meant to us in build- 
ing and maintaining retailer confidence, not to mention 
such valuable side benefits as saving costly selling time 
for our men and minimizing our sales accounting func- 
tion. If you’ve been hesitating about going on a firm 
price basis, let me suggest now, right now, as a fine 
time to take another look at it. 

ADVERTISING PROBLEM: In our business, and I am 
certain in most of yours, we have a large waste of 
several thousands of dollars each year about which 
we don’t seem to be able to do anything. It’s been going 
on for years now and seems to be getting worse instead 
of better. In case you haven’t guessed, I’m talking about 
advertising. This is not to imply that I’m against adver- 
tising per se, because I’m not. We have, over the years, 
allocated a fixed percentage of our dollar sales to this 
important function. The fairly rapid growth we’ve en- 
joyed can be partly attributed, we know, to our rather 
zealous belief in advertising. We look on it as a valuable 
investment and only wish we could afford to do more, 
but the waste I spoke of is there, and it’s there in large 
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quantities. The only problem for you and me is to recog- 
nize just what is effective in advertising and what is 
money down the drain. Herbert Rumsey is going to tell 
more about the need for a real study and evaluation of 
this problem that concerns all of us who are after a 
bigger share of the brand name business. 

One of the advertising principles we believe in quite 
strongly is that of consistency. We all know of firms 
that run hot and cold on advertising, that come in with 
“sawtooth” campaigns in which they hit hard for a short 
period and then pull out completely for a time. This 
frequently has telling effect and must do a good job, 
otherwise it would have been abandoned long ago, but 
for our part we prefer the consistent month-in, month- 
out type of representation before what we think of as a 
“passing parade.” We must never lose sight of the fact 
that we are selling to a mobile, fluid population and 
never to a fixed audience. 

We have our own conviction as to which advertising 
medium does the best job for us, but this is purely a 
hunch and we have no scientific findings of any type 





that I can pass on to you. We’ve always tried to stay 
close to our advertising for more reasons than the fact 
that it represents to us a considerable outlay. Your 
advertising is your principal tool in helping to form 
what the public relations boys refer to as a “favorable 
corporate image.” We touch base frequently with our 
advertising agency to see that every line of space or 
every minute of radio or television time that we buy 
fits into the concept of our business that we want to 
build in the mind of the consumer. 

Speaking of advertising, there has come into quite 
prevalent use in our industry in recent years a practice 
which many people feel to be most deplorable. I refer 
to the growing habit of using U. S. government inspec- 
tion as a competitive selling weapon in advertising. To 
my mind, this is an unfortunate situation since it cannot 
but lead inevitably to raising questions in the minds 
of the consumer that can and likely will work to the 
detriment of our entire industry. The mere fact that 
you may have a federal employe paid out of general 
tax funds located in your premises to police you and 
enforce certain minimum standards of sanitation and 
quality does not in any way guarantee that your prod- 
uct is superior. All too often these minimum standards 
become maximum standards as well. We acknowledge, 
you know, among ourselves that some of these artificial 
standards are too restrictive, unrealistic and should be 
changed. So let’s try not to kid anybody, and certainly 
not our common “boss,” Mrs. Housewife. 

Let me assure you this is not just sour grapes coming 
from ole Redfearn. It so happens that our plant was 
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designed and built according to MID specifications, 
but we don’t have the capacity, nor do we foresee the 
need, to ship our products interstate or to go after 
military business. Let me say to you in all candor that 
even my impoverished mind can conjure up a great 
many more effective selling points to Mrs. Housewife 
than government inspection. 

HELP STATE INSPECTION MOVE: Let’s cut out 
this ridiculous practice and at the same time take a 
positive step. All over the country, forward-thinking 
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small packers and sausage makers are leading the fight 
to obtain meaningful inspection on the state level. Let’s 
all give them every possible encouragement and aid. 
It will surely help to build a bigger and better meat 
industry whereas the other negative approach—“insist 
on government inspected products”—can only serve a 
narrow, self-seeking and short-sighted purpose. 

One of the areas of decision that you wrestle hardest 
with when operating an owner-managed business is 
that of making capital outlays for new equipment or 
plant expansion. Like all of you, we are not satisfied 
with a single operation in our business, and we know 
there are new and better methods and equipment be- 
coming available all the time. Let me assure you, how- 
ever, that when the money to procure this equipment 
or make these changes comes out of your own pocket, 
you take a long hard look at the expenditure. Perhaps 
you say that doesn’t make any difference, and maybe 
you’re right. Nevertheless, I can tell you of numbers 
of instances in Atlanta where local managers for large 
corporations, not the meat industry, I hasten to add, 
can unhesitatingly recommend most forthrightly to the 
home office the outlay of several thousands of dollars 
for equipment or hundreds of thousands for expansion. 
One of those same men, mind you, has been known to 
vacillate for over a year in trying to decide whether to 
buy Mom that new refrigerator for which she has been 
clamoring for quite a while. 

I don’t mean to leave the impression, regarding new 
equipment and new methods, that we like to jump out 
in front and be first. Being small, we can’t always afford 
to be first, but we do like to try to be in the position of 
knowing who is first so we can at least move in and be 
a quick second. When present equipment is outmoded 
by new and better equipment, you are paying for the 
new whether you own it or not, and in this instance 
book value of existing equipment is absolutely mean- 
ingless in so far as its actual worth to the specific oper- 
ation itself is concerned. 
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“PEOPLE POLICY” IS VITAL: The last point I want 
to touch on, and certainly the most important in any 
business, is what we refer to as our “people policy.” 
Regardless of how fine your plant may be, or what 
wonderful equipment you may have, unless you have 
the right kind of people in your organization, you aren't 
going to succeed. You can have intelligent, high- 
sounding and practical company policies; you can enjoy 
outstanding goodwill among the trade, but unless you 
have an organization of reasonably happy, informed 
and well-treated people, possessing the right attitude 
toward your company, you'll never reach your objec- 
tive. And this fortunate situation can never be brought 
about until top management recognizes this and places 
employe relations at the top of its list. Its value is im- 
measurable. The future of your company depends on it. 
A satisfied employe is a profitable employe. 

This mention again of profits brings us full circle 
because it’s where I started, and it’s the real purpose 
for all of us being here today. 

Let me close, then, with this story to illustrate how 
we in the meat packing field have often seemed to feel 
about profits. A farmer was returning from a quick 
trip to town where he had gone to purchase a tractor 
part. His wife met him at the gate and quite excitedly 
told him that during his absence a sudden rain storm 
had struck the community, causing a flash flood, and 
three new litters of pigs had been drowned. The farmer 
dropped his head dejectedly, spat, and then asked: 
“Well, how about Fred Jones and Bill Brown down the 
road, did the flood hit them?” “Yes,” said the wife, “they 
lost all their pigs, too.” The farmer slowly brightened up, 
smiled faintly and said, “well, it’s not nearly as bad as 
I first thought!” 

Until recently, we meat packers have sought to con- 
sole ourselves with the perverse reasoning that even 
though we failed to make a decent profit, our competi- 
tors fared just as poorly. We’ve been like the sleeping 
giant, slow to wake and slow to move, but we’ve be- 
come alert at last; we’ve shaken our lethargy. We’re 
elevating the industry’s reputation and we’re going to 
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take our rightful place in the business economy of this 
wonderful America we’re living in. In the almost imme- 
diate future, our technological advances will be as- 
tounding. We’re going to develop new equipment, adopt 
new techniques and methods that will enable us to 
produce better products more profitably than ever be- 
fore. But, I beseech you, let’s don’t dash out and repeat 
our past errors by giving these new profits away, sim- 
ply to gain a temporary competitive advantage by low- 
ering our prices. These extra profits should be ours. 
We’re earned them; let’s keep them! 
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SEPTEMBER 26 
SAUSAGE AND 
SCIENCE SESSION 


HERBERT RUMSEY, JR., executive vice president of the 
Tobin Packing Co., innovator and student of meat 
processing, takes a rational look at 


Quality-What It 
Means and How It 
Can Be Achieved 


HEN I accepted an invitation to talk at this 

meeting on the subject of quality, as this elu- 

sive word relates to sausage and service at a 
profit, I did not realize the degree of confusion and 
controversy that would be present in certain areas of 
such a presentation until I began evaluating facts and 
placing them in numerical order. I then debated the 
possible wisdom of omitting those features that may fall 
in categories named. However, after due consideration, 
I chose to include them since my lifetime experience in 
the packing business did not exclude a rather liberal 
education in the arts of confusion and controversy. In 
fact, I am frank to admit that it would appear I am 
still diligently working to attain my masters’ degrees 
in these two fields. 

One specific illustration having to do with confusion, 
as named, involves my inability to relate and reconcile 
the extent of brains, brawn, anxiety and working capi- 
tal that go into our business with the poor ratio of profit 
per dollar sales that comes out. As for the aspect of con- 
troversy, I always seem to find it present when attempt- 
ing to explain the reasons for our industry’s poor earn- 
ings to my non-packer buiness friends, to bankers and 
to my wife. 

I appreciate we did not come here to listen to a dis- 
course relating to confusion and controversy, or to be- 
come remorseful because of our industry’s poor earn- 
ings, but rather collectively to explore potentials that 
may aid in improving certain segments of our industrial 
status. Accordingly, I will proceed with the presentation 
of my humble contribution with this objective in mind. 

The subject I propose to review is “The Sauage In- 
dustry—Quality Conceptions and Quality Requisites.” 
This approach consists of two basic objectives: 1) Re- 
view and evaluate various concepts as used in the ap- 
praisal of sausage product quality by classifications and 
standards; and 2) Only indirectly involving the product 
proper, to suggest certain quality requisites or require- 
ments relating to ways of doing business that should 
promote a better overall quality atmosphere through- 
out our industry. 

Since certain of my premises are controversial, I 
would like to make it clear that various opinions ex- 
pressed are based on my own personal thinking and do 
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not necessarily carry the endorsement of the American 
Meat Institute nor Tobin Packing Co., Inc., the organi- 
zation with which I am affiliated. 

QUALITY CONFUSION: To my way of thinking there 
appears to be a degree of confusion or, in any event, a 
differing of opinion as to what really constitutes proper 
means of appraising sausage quality by classifications 
and/or standards. To illustrate, I would point out an 
inclination on the part of practically every producer of 
sausage to make claim to nothing but top quality, where- 
as my observation seems to indicate there is a great 
variation in end-quality ratings, certain of which do 
not justify top-quality classification. Likewise, I believe 
you will note a great variety of thinking in the estab- 
lishment of quality ratings on the part of certain authors 
of written reports on this subject, and these variations 
also seem to be evident in the drafting of certain 
government regulations, the end objective of which is 
to establish quality standards for our industry. 

Perhaps the word “quality” itself induces a degree of 
confusion since, while indicative of a high degree of 
excellence, it is likewise subject to classification by 
grades, namely, low, medium and high. It shall be my 
purpose to review and evaluate those various bases of 
quality appraisal and to offer suggestions that may be 
helpful in clarifying certain issues in this controversial 
field. While the problem involves to an extent the gen- 
eral field of sausage and cold cuts, my illustrations will 
revolve largely around debatable issues relating to 
bologna and frankfurts. 

In my opinion, it certainly behooves all of us meat 
packers to make a thorough study of “What should con- 
stitute proper quality appraisal,” particularly as this 
subject involves the growing possibility of the intro- 
duction of new government regulations designed to set 
standards for our industry. If this were done many 
years ago, I doubt if certain of our present-day regula- 
tory iniquities would be with us. 


QUALITY APPRAISAL: The first quality concept I 
will introduce is that type of quality appraisal based to 
a large extent on protein content as such. In this in- 
stance, certain schools of thinking upgrade quality ap- 
praisal in parallel relation to increased gradation of 
protein by volume. To use protein values in part as a 
means of quality appraisal, in my opinion, does have a 
degree of merit. However, it appears that there is an 
inclination on the part of those who base quality ap- 
praisal largely on protein to place standards unrealisti- 
cally high to the extent that desirable eating qualities 
can be jeopardized. I also think there is a tendency to 
overemphasize the consumer’s preference for high pro- 
tein and to underestimate his interest in palatability. 

To illustrate this contention, I will cite the average 
consumer’s preference for Prime beef as compared 
with Canner and Cutter grade, assuming the consumer 
in question can afford the former. In this instance, the 
public shows an inclination to pay more money for pal- 
atability and appetite appeal than it does for greater 
abundance of protein since, I understand, on an aver- 
age Prime beef contains about 30 per cent less protein 
than Canner and Cutter grade. Accordingly, I suggest 
that when any of us is confronted by quality appraisal 
based largely on protein, we endeavor to face the issue 
realistically to the extent that palatability is not left 
too far in the background. 

The second quality concept I wish to treat with is that 
type of appraisal based on moisture content related to 
protein. To a large extent this approach is used by 
various government agencies, federal, state or city, in 
formulating regulations governing our industry, and to 
a less extent by certain retail buyers. Here again I 
concede a degree of merit in the use of this type of 
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quality evaluation, but would like to point out that 
there are definitely certain dangers present that can be 
detrimental to quality. One popular concept used by 
this school of thinking is as follows: To meet a stated 
standard requirement, the moisture content on a per 
cent basis of the finished product cannot exceed the 
percentage value arrived at by multiplying the per 
cent of meat protein by four, plus 10 per cent moisture. 

As we all know, the art of making quality bologna 
and frankfurts centers largely on the binding and co- 
agulating properties of the various meat ingredients 
incorporated, which properties can be utilized and im- 
proved only through the introduction of restricted 
amounts of moisture and ice. 

STANDARD IS DETRIMENTAL: In my opinion, the 
standard just named is detrimental to quality because 
of the producer’s inability accurately to predetermine 
by visual inspection the protein content of the meat 
raw materials to be used, and also because of the de- 
gree of error present in arriving at the protein content 





by chemical analysis. Because of these two problems 
relating to protein determination, the producer will 
have to be under the plus 10 per cent factor if consistent 
compliance is to be maintained, and the lower added 
moisture level so established tends to make the fin- 
ished product too dry and tough. 

I am told that the penalty to quality referred to was in 
evidence on comparing the eating qualities of the 
frankfurts sold at the Brussel’s World Fair of U.S. 
origin, made under regulation cited, with those of Eu- 
ropean origin that did not have to comply with such a 
regulation. In this instance I understand our U.S. 
product was rated as “a second best.” It is, therefore, 
my sincere belief that any quality appraisal based on 
unrealistic standards incorporating ratios of protein to 
moisture is detrimental to our industry, and we should 
diligently endeavor to correct such situations whenever 
possible and guard against the potential growth of this 
type of quality evaluation. 

The third quality conception I propose to review has 
to do with quality appraisal placing maximum limits on 
the fat component as an ingredient. A quality evalua- 
tion imposing maximum limitations of fat content relat- 
ing to unprocessed sausage product is, in my opinion, 
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desirable, but I definitely oppose any quality concept 
that imposes unrealistic fat content limitation on prog. 
essed product. My contention relating to processed 
product is based on the fact that fat content to a large 
extent is self-limiting, since if an excessive amount is 
present, the application of heat will break down the nee- 
essary coagulation of the emulsion, causing the fat to 
separate from the other ingredients, in which case the 
finished product is unsalable. Obviously, this sequence is 
not present in non-processed sausage product since the 
application of heat is excluded. 

CONSUMER EXPECTANCY: My fourth concept of 
quality appraisal has to do with evaluation based on 
consumer expectancy. In my opinion, consumer ex- 
pectancy and consumer preference are very closely al- 
lied since consumer preference is motivated by and 
dependent on that which is expected. Obviously, con- 
sumer preference and expectancy play a very impor- 
tant part in evaluating overall quality standards derived 
by us packers; in fact, our ability of appraisal in this 
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area is frequently the difference between success or 
failure. Time will not permit a thorough review of the 
vast variety of means that are available to us in fore- 
casting potential consumer preference and/or expec- 
tancy, but it most certainly behooves all of us packers 
to exercise extreme care in evaluating this type of fore- 
cast if a sizable amount of capital and effort is to be 
put forth in the exploitation of a new product or if a 
revision is contemplated in a product that is already 
established in the market. 

One has only to look at the sad experience of certain 
national car manufacturers to appreciate the magnitude 
of penalty that can result if this type of forecast by a 
private enterprise is proved to be in error. Recently, 
however, there has been evidence of this type of quality 
appraisal playing a part in the writing of certain govern- 
ment regulations having jurisdiction over sausage man- 
ufacture. Obviously, if such an error were made by a 
government agency, the end result would be far more 
damaging since it would endanger the position of a large 
segment of our industry rather than any one company. 

Number 5 in my index of quality concepts is an ap- 
praisal on the part of the individual packer that is based 
largely on competitive price appeal, usually accom- 
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panied by advertising and label word composition that 
is inclined to be overly flattering to the product proper. 
This basis of quality evaluation can be brought about 
by excessive price pressure exerted by retail merchant 
buying interests coupled with individual packer’s lack of 
fortitude in sticking to a price rather than sacrificing true 
quality. In situations involving this practice, the claim 
to quality as such is usually defended on the premise 
that the quality is good in relation to the product’s low 
price tag and, at times, by the extent of increased vol- 
ume that may be temporarily forthcoming. 

POOR QUALITY HURTS ALL: While a packer may 
enjoy a temporary advantage by following such a qual- 
ity concept, this practice can eventually be very detri- 
mental to the instigator and also to our entire industry 
since poor quality sausage encourages a decrease in 
per capita consumption. And don’t forget we packers 
have competition from without that can be even more 
damaging than that which exists from within. Where I 
come from, I am told that certain parts of the old 
song, “Yes, we have no Bananas,” are being revised 
to introduce such new items as pizza pies, bargain price 
broilers and a large number of other new non-meat food 
products. 

You now have probably concluded that this speaker 
is not only competent in promoting controversy and 
confusion as initially named, but is likewise overly- 
endowed with the negative since the five quality con- 
cepts thus far reviewed have excluded to a large extent 
the affirmative. Accordingly, I will try to erase the 
static stigma so created by suggesting a quality concept 
by a simple definition as follows: 

Top quality sausage is that type of finished sausage 
product which possesses pleasing appetite- and eye- 
appeal, including a balance in texture relating to firm- 
ness and a sufficient degree of juiciness, which com- 
bination will build body tissue, make friends and in- 
fluence people to buy increasing volume, at prices 
which permit the payment of dividends to your stock- 
holders. This product you should aspire to serve in 
your own home with a certain degree of pride and 
satisfaction, as well as dignity. 

Likewise, if we can assume that product as defined 
is to be made under federal, state or city regulations 
setting forth quality standards based on per cent content 
of protein, moisture and fat, we should endeavor to 
sponsor regulations that would be truly realistic and 
workable. In my opinion, the best solution to this prob- 
lem would be a regulation that would establish a qual- 
ity standard which required that the minimum sum of 
the ash and protein content should be at least 14 per 
cent, in which case the calculation would be arrived at 
through analysis to determine the per cent content of 
fat and moisture. Time will not permit a review of 
the fundamental logic incorporated in this approach, 
but I can assure you I have spent years working with 
others on this problem and would be glad to defend this 
premise at any level. 

QUALITY REQUISITES: The second phase of my dis- 
cussion has to do with sausage quality requisites, or 
those requirements relating to quality within our in- 
dustry that go beyond a measured degree of excellence, 
relating directly to the ingredients and formulation of 
the product proper. The days and degree of doubt cre- 
ated by the book, “The Jungle,” by Upton Sinclair have 
long since passed. However, there still appears to be a 
certain lack of public confidence in the stability of our 
business and in sausage as a balanced, wholesome food. 
This would be evidenced to an extent by the continued 
use of such tired but unfortunately well-known phrases 
as “full of bologna” or “no matter how thin you slice 
it, it is still bologna,” and also by our industry’s rating 
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in certain financial circles. 

While I am aware of the fact that the sausage indus- 
try has made commendable strides volumewise and has 
also made improvements in the field of public relations 
in recent years, I still feel we are far from having 
reached. the great potential that appears to be just 
over the horizon. 

Accordingly, as a means of trying to attain the ob- 
jective cited, I am suggesting that we consider the 
adoption of certain quality requisites previously re- 
ferred to, Number 1 of which would be careful consid- 
eration of our activities in the field of advertising so 
that we impart proper dignity and vanity-appeal, to- 
gether with balanced ethical considerations within and 
without our industry. Likewise, we should carefully ap- 
praise results obtained for dollars spent on newspaper 
advertising versus TV, radio and giveaways, all of which 
evaluations should be made by a competent committee, 
to include top management, and the use of a carefully 
prepared annual budget. 

As Quality Requisite Number 2, I suggest that we all 
exercise extreme care in seeing that the appearance 
of our plants and rolling stock are in keeping with the 
elevated industrial status and consumer confidence we 
are seeking to attain. For Quality Requisite Number 3, 
I suggest that accurate knowledge of all costs be made 
available to those who directly establish selling prices 
and that top management exercise aggression at all lev- 
els so that everyone concerned in a given enterprise 
knows that profits are a “must.” 

As Quality Requisite Number 4, exercise good inven- 
tory control of finished product and raw materials to 
avoid spoilage or the necessity of moving out of a long 
position by sacrificing prices and end profit objectives. 
This is indeed a very important job and requires well 
trained, topnotch personnel. 

EDUCATE LABOR: As Quality Requisite Number 5, I 
propose we make improved labor relations one of our 
objectives to the extent that we endeavor to educate 
organized labor as to the great importance of quality in 
a broad sense and the necessity of the maintenance of 
competitive costs within and without our own industry. 
Quality Requisite Number 6, and deliberately indexed 
as my last suggestion for emphasis, would be a careful 
consideration and adoption of the technical approaches 
relating to product quality control as will be presented 
by our well-qualified adviser and director of scientific 
activities, Dr. D. M. Doty. 

Of course, there are many more quality requisites 
that I know will come to your mind, and, no doubt those 
I have mentioned you will construe as being repetitious. 
However, I am a firm believer that repetition has no 
equal as a good business builder since doing the right 
thing day in and day out is in itself repetition of the 
most desirable type. 

In my opinion, the activities of Redfern Sausage Co.. 
as just discussed by Robert. Redfearn, president of the 
firm, will serve as an example of the successful end 
results that can be obtained by using the quality con- 
cepts and quality requisites which we have reviewed 
during the last few minutes. 

As a thought for future guidance, I would like to refer 
to the old proverb, “You are frequently judged by the 
company you keep,” and suggest a slight revision that 
may be appropos: “Henceforth, within the sausage in- 
dustry you will be judged by the quality concepts and 
the quality requisites you keep.” In the judging box you 
will find conspicuously located right in the front row 
the consumer looking for top quality at a fair price and 
your shareholders looking for dividends in liberal por- 
tions. “Service at a Profit” should be a most important 
and constant consideration. 
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DR. D. M. DOTY, associate director of research and 
education, American Meat Institute Foundation, clari- 
fies some of the latest developments in 


Sausage Additives, 
Equipment and Field 
of Quality Control 


stressed the importance of quality in sausage 

products and have, in addition, placed this matter 
of quality in proper perspective with relation to the 
many other problems of the sausage manufacturer. 
Within this overall picture that has been so clearly 
drawn, I would like to add a few details relating to re- 
cent research findings and their effects on sausage 
quality and quality control. 

At the risk of falling into one or more of the miscon- 
ceptions in quality appraisal outlined by Herbert Rumsey, 
I would like to define quality as “the summation of the 
distinctive traits or special features that determine the 
ultimate acceptability of the product to the consumer.” 
With this definition as a guide, let us look at the possible 
impact of some current research studies on sausage 
quality and production. 

During the past few years, a number of chemical com- 
pounds have been found to be beneficial in the produc- 
tion of sausage products, especially under certain spe- 
cific conditions of production. It should be emphasized, 
however, that none of these compounds is a cure-all for 
all problems of the industry. They should be used only 
to supplement the usual good practices that are followed 
in the production of high quality sausage. 

ASCORBATES: Ascorbic acid, iso-ascorbic acid and 
their sodium salts are rather generally used in the saus- 
age industry to assure proper color development of 
cured sausage and provide some protection against light 
fading when the meat is placed on retail display. The 
use of these compounds may also make possible an ap- 
preciable reduction in processing time. Some workers 
have reported that the use of these compounds in frank- 
furters and bologna resulted in improved odor and fla- 
vor retention, but this has not been generally confirmed. 

The application of these curing adjuncts is not new, 
but is used to illustrate how basic research findings are 
applied in the solution of practical industry problems. 
The role of ascorbic acid and similar compounds in as- 
sisting the reaction between the raw meat pigments 
and nitrite to form the typical cured meat color was 
recognized before the practical implications could be 
established. Continued fundamental research on meat 
pigments will undoubtedly disclose other properties that 
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will be valuable to the meat industry in the solution of 
problems involving both fresh and cured meat color. 

PHOSPHATES: Although the inorganic phosphates 
are not approved by MID for use in sausage products, 
their use is approved in other meat products such as 
hams and picnics. Fundamentally, these compounds (di- 
sodium phosphate, tripolyphosphate, sodium pyrophos- 
phate, etc.) all act to change the texture of the final 
cooked meat product by increasing the water-holding 
capacity of the meat protein. Some workers have also 
reported that these compounds improve the color sta- 
bility of cured meats. 

Here, again, it should be stressed that phosphates do 
not serve as a cure-all for all defects in cured meat 
products. They may, under certain conditions, improve 
texture and appearance by reducing the amount of free 
moisture. 

It is well to mention here that the ultimate solution 
to the problem of water-holding capacity of meats may 
result from basic studies on the waterholding capacity 
of meat. Such studies are under way in the laboratories 
of the American Meat Institute Foundation and in other 
laboratories in this country and abroad. We know that 
the condition of the meat protein, the type and distribu- 
tion of inorganic ions, the acidity of the meat and the 
equilibrium, or balance, of certain natural phosphate 
compounds, as well as other inorganic ions, influence 
the ability of the meat to hold water. We do not yet 
know how to control and modify these and other fac- 
tors that may be important. An important practical 
application of some of this basic information is reflected 
in a patent recently issued to scientists of Oscar Mayer & 
Co. This patent discloses that meat frozen before rigor 
mortis occurs has improved water-binding character- 
istics in a sausage emulsion. 

ANTIBIOTICS: Since the discovery of antibiotics, 
many investigators have studied their application to 
foods for preservation. Some of the broad spectrum 
antibiotics have been approved for preserving poultry 
and fish. It has been shown experimentally that these 
same compounds will increase the keeping time of red 
meats, but their use has not been approved by regula- 
tory agencies because of the possibility that they may 
carry over into the final cooked product. Pharmaceuti- 
cal companies are now investigating the possibility of 
developing and utilizing for meat preservation broad 
spectrum antibiotics that would not have therapeutic 
application, would be heat labile, and would not be ab- 
sorbed through the gastro-intestinal tract. Several prod- 
uct committees of the American Meat Institute have 
indicated that such a material would be important to 
the meat industry by reducing spoilage losses and as- 
sisting in more orderly merchandising methods. 

ARTIFICIAL SWEETENERS: Within the past few 
years, considerable attention has been given to the use 
of artificial sweeteners to replace sugar in cured meat 
products (bacon, hams). Research findings show that 
artificial sweeteners can be used to replace sugar with 
no adverse effects on flavor. For cured meat products 
at high sweetness levels, the use of these artificial 
sweeteners may reduce the amount of browning when 
the product is cooked at high temperatures. For the 
most part, however, it appears that the choice between 
sugar and artificial sweeteners for use in cured meats 
must be made solely on a cost basis. In this connection, 
it is of interest that some studies made at the American 
Meat Institute Foundation with ham failed to show any 
benefit from sugar at levels of 1 per cent or below in 
the finished product. Sucaryl at an equivalent sweet- 
ness level likewise had no effect on the flavor or other 
characteristics of the ham. 

NEW MECHANICAL EMULSIFIERS: Everyone in 
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the sausage industry is interested in new developments 
in equipment that will reduce processing costs, improve 
the quality of the final product, improve sanitation, or 
make it easier to maintain uniformity of a product. Cer- 
tainly some of the newer mechanical emuslifiers will be 
effective in one or more of these areas. 

Since this subject was covered so effectively by Dr. 
E. Warren Tauber at last year’s annual meeting, no ad- 
ditional information needs to be given here. However, 
I want to emphasize some of the main points from Dr. 
Tauber’s presentation: 

1) The decision to change to one of the new emulsi- 
fiers should be made only after adequate testing in a 
particular plant operation. 

2) The new emulsifiers should not be used as a means 
to lower the quality of a sausage product. Ultimately, the 
use of excessive amounts of low quality ingredients, 
with consequent reduction in quality that may be re- 
flected in reduced consumer acceptance, will hurt rath- 
er than help both the individual producer and the entire 
sausage industry. 

SANITATION, TEMPERATURE CONTROL: At the 
risk of being accused of “plowing over a plowed field” 
or “beating a subject to death,’ I want to emphasize 
again the importance of good sanitation and proper 
temperature control in the production and distribution 
of sausage products. Like the poor, the problems of 
plant cleanliness and*adequate temperature control are 
always with us. It is gratifying to note, however, that 
despite the extended period of hot weather this past 
summer, the number of requests made to the Founda- 
tion to assist in solving problems of sausage greening 
and sliming was fewer than in previous years. We feel 
that this is some indication that the sausage industry 
has recognized that good sanitation and proper temper- 
ature control during processing, storage and distribu- 
tion are essential. 

The fundamental facts upon which the need for good 
sanitation and proper temperature control are based 
can perhaps be most clearly emphasized by indicating 
what can happen with good practices as contrasted with 
those not as good. 

Frankfurters produced under good sanitary condi- 
tions, with proper attention to holding and processing 
temperatures, will normally have a very low bacterial 
count and a shelf life of at least two weeks. In contrast, 
frankfurters produced under conditions of poor sani- 
tation with high holding temperatures and low heat 
processing temperatures may contain very high bacterial 
populations immediately after processing and have a 
shelf life of only a few days. 

It should be reiterated here that the conditions of 
processing must be closely controlled, not simply set 
up by management. We see many instances where en- 
lightened management has established an excellent 
schedule of cleaning procedures and processing temper- 
atures but has failed to follow through with proper 
check-up and control. This inevitably results in laxness 
on the part of operating personnel and ultimately in a 
product of poor stability. 

QUALITY CONTROL METHODS: If quality of sau- 
sage is to be controlled, appropriate techniques must be 
developed, standardized and consistently applied. This, 
for sausage, is easy to state but very difficult to accom- 
plish. For example, it doesn’t take any unusual degree 
of intelligence to recognize that the composition of the 
ingredients in a sausage mixture needs to be controlled 
if a uniform final product is to be obtained. The difficult 
questions are: What characteristics of the ingredients 
require control? How do I sample the ingredients and 
evaluate the characteristics accurately and rapidly? 

Let us look at some of the methods for evaluation of 
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the chemical composition of ingredients and finished 
product. The control of chemical composition may not 
be the most important factor in determining the overall 
quality of the finished product, but it is certainly essen- 
tial and is a starting point in a quality control program. 

The following outline lists some methods and tech- 
niques that may be used for the estimation of protein, 
fat and moisture in ingredients and in the final product: 

Protein: 1) “Kjeldahl” digestion (3 hours) (no short, 
direct method). 

Moisture: 1) Oven drying (2-16 hours); 2) Distilla- 
tion (20-60 minutes), and 3) Rapid drying (5-40 min- 
utes). 

Fat: 1) Solvent extraction (4-16 hours); 2) Babcock 
fat test (10-15 minutes); 3) “Steinlite” fat tester (30- 
40 minutes), and 4) Calculation from moisture (2-5 
minutes). 

Other Techniques of Potential Value: 1) Gamma ray 
absorption for measurement of product density (de- 
scribed last year by Julius Zillgitt), 2) Specific gravity 
(density) measurement by air or water displacement, 
and 3) Evaluation of “leanness” by measuring natural 
radioactivity due to Potassium 40. 

The final selection of a method for any of these deter- 
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minations must be made on an individual company or 
plant basis. Some of the factors to consider in this se- 
lection are: 1) Availability of laboratory facilities and 
technical personnel; 2) Cost and maintenance of testing 
equipment; 3) Accuracy required, and 4) Time require- 
ments, that is, how soon must analytical results be avail- 
able after sample is taken? 

STATISTICAL QUALITY CONTROL: The consider- 
ation of point 3 above (accuracy required) leads direct- 
ly to the concept described in modern terminology as 
“statistical quality control.” The concept is by no means 
new, and every sausage producer is applying it in some 
degree in some phase of his operation. However, the 
more exact mathematical terminology and application 
are rather recent. In simple terms, statistical quality 
control is a technique for establishment and mainte- 
nance of a product characteristic within reasonable pre- 
determined limits. The principles can perhaps best be 
clarified by citing a hypothetical example. 

Let us suppose that you wish to produce a frankfurter 
with the following composition: 11 per cent meat protein, 
52 per cent moisture, 32 per cent fat, 5 per cent curing 
salts, spices, etc. Let us suppose, further, that you de- 
cide to base your quality control program on a moisture 
analysis, since fat and protein may be calculated in- 
directly from the moisture analysis. 

The question that statistical quality control tech- 
niques can help you answer is: How close to 52 per cent 
moisture must. my product be before I should change 
formulation, modify processing schedules or take other 
corrective measures? As the first step in the develop- 
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ment of the program, you should analyze quite a large 
number of samples from several batches and plot the 
results on a frequency curve. If you are doing a pretty 
good job of controlling your product, your curve might 
look something like the graph which is appearing on 
page 99. 

From this picture, it is possible to calculate mathemat- 
ically certain constants that are useful in deciding the 





ADVANTAGES of CO, immobilization are pointed out 
by H. K. Gillman, Tobin Packing Co., whose firm has 
recently installed anesthetizing units at two of its plants. 


limits that are to be set for moisture in your product. 
From the data used to plot the illustrated curve, it can 
be established that your product is falling between 50 
per cent and 54 per cent moisture for 95 per cent of the 
time, with an average moisture content of 52 per cent. 
If this range is acceptable, then your control program 
essentially would require that samples from most of 
your product show a moisture content between 50 per 
cent and 54 per cent, with an average of 52 per cent. 
Occasional samples might exhibit moisture levels out- 
side this range. The statistical quality control approach 
is particularly valuable because the decision to modify 
formulae or processing procedures can be based on 
sound mathematical principles, with any desired degree 
of assurance that the change is necessary. 

ANALYTICAL VARIATIONS: A similar mathemat- 
ical approach has been used by the AMI sausage com- 
mittee in cooperation with Meat Inspection Division of- 
ficials to develop a sound basis for the enforcement of 
the added moisture regulation for sausage products 
from federally inspected plants. You will recall that 
certain cooked sausage products may not contain more 
than 10 per cent added moisture. Since for most meat 
products the moisture content approximates four times 
the protein, the formula for calculating added moisture 
is: Added Moisture=Total moisture—4 x Protein. Thus 
the estimation of added moisture requires an analysis 
for moisture and for protein. 

Contrary to some popular conceptions, chemists are 
not infallible and, therefore, cannot reproduce analyses 
precisely. Consequently, there is some analytical vari- 
ability, or error, involved in the determination of added 
water in any sample. MID officials have agreed with 
industry representatives that this analytical error 
should be given a certain degree of consideration in 
the interpretation and regulatory enforcement of the 
added moisture regulation. 

Naturally, the first step in developing a sound policy 
for the consideration of this error is to determine the 
magnitude of the variability. Over the past several 
years, more than 50 industry laboratories and the MID 
laboratories have cooperated in a series of studies to 
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accomplish this. These studies have shown that the 
standard deviation (a statistical term that indicates the 
extent to which the individual values are scattered) for 
a protein determination (a single analysis by one chem- 
ist) is 0.22 per cent. The standard deviation for a mois- 
ture determination is 0.58 per cent. A subcommittee of 
the AMI sausage committee and MID officials have 
been working cooperatively in an attempt to develop 
from these data a sound administrative procedure to 
interpret analytical results in the enforcement of the 
added moisture regulation. It is expected that this pro- 
gressive project will be completed by the group in the 
very near future. 

SUMMARY: Curing adjuncts and additives such as 
the ascorbates and phosphates may, under certain con- 
ditions, improve the characteristics of sausage or other 
cured meat products and make them more acceptable 
to the consumer. Under some conditions, artificial 
sweeteners may have advantages over sugar in cured 
products, but the choice between sugar and artificial 
sweeteners must be made largely on the basis of eco- 
nomic considerations. 

There is adequate research to show that antibiotics 
will act as preservatives for meat products, but their 
use for this specific purpose is not approved by most 
regulatory agencies. 

Some of the newer emulsifying mills have a definite 
place in sausage production, but should be used only 
after adequate testing in a particular plant operation 
and should not be applied only as a means of getting 
low quality and less desirable ingredients into a for- 
mula for sausage products. 

Although the principles are not new, careful atten- 
tion to sanjtation and proper temperature control during 
sausage manufacture is absolutely essential for the pro- 
duction of high quality products with reasonable amount 
of inherent stability. 

Methods for adequate control of sausage composition 
and quality must be selected by each manufacturer to 
fit his particular conditions. The recent concepts of 
statistical quality control should not be overlooked by 
any progressive sausage manufacturer who is attempt- 
ing to produce uniform, high quality products. The prin- 
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ciples of statistical quality control can also be used for 
proper application of local and federal regulatory rul- 
ings. The American Meat Institute sausage committee 
has been working with MID officials for several years 
to develop administrative procedures that will apply 
these principles for the evaluation of laboratory analyti- 
cal variability in the enforcement of the added moisture 
regulation in the preparation of cooked sausage prod- 
ucts for general consumption. 
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COMMITTEE on_ improved 
slaughtering methods of the 
American Meat Institute was 
led by Don MacKenzie of 
AMI in a spirited question 
and answer session covering 
all methods of rendering 
animals insensible prior to 
slaughter. Other experts in 
the field contributed infor- 
mation from the floor. A 
large attendance appeared 
to indicate packer interest in 
the subject matter. 


Three Humane Methods Available to Packers 


HREE facts emerged from the humane slaughter 
T meeting sponsored by the AMI committee on 
improved slaughtering methods. They are: 

1. All three methods developed for the humane 
slaughtering of livestock—electrical and mechanical 
stunning and gas anesthesia—are functionally accept- 
able. The packer must choose his own method in the 
light of plant layout, costs, killing rate and other factors. 

2. Not much time remains for slaughterers to modify 
their techniques to bring them into compliance with the 
federal law and regulations, and there is no hope that a 
time extension will be given. 

3. The USDA Meat Inspection Division feels that the 
American meat industry has made great progress in 
solving many of the problems connected with humane 
slaughter and in providing scientific data for practical 
development of several methods. 

The meeting, which was held under the chairmanship 
of Don MacKenzie, director of the AMI department of 
packinghouse practice and research, started with an 
answer for the first question posed to the committee: 
“Ts electrical stunning workable?” 

C. H. Eshbaugh, consultant to the AMI improved 
slaughter methods committee, reported that the method 
is practical and that to date about 200,000 hogs have 
been stunned electrically prior to slaughter. George 
Hawk, vice president of plant operations for The Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, said that work done by his 
company on electrical stunning is “not too discourag- 
ing.” Richmond Unwin, assistant to the president, Re- 
liable Packing Co., Chicago, asserted his company 
helped in the development of a practical electrical stun- 
ner that can be used for slaughter rates up to 550 hogs 
per hour, and that this tool is available to the industry 
through the Preservaline Mfg. Co., Flemington, N. J. 

Can the small packer use any of these techniques? 
Eshbaugh said all three methods, apart from the ques- 
tion of cost, can be used by the small packer. Electri- 
cal equipment rated at 30 to 400 head per hour is avail- 
able. The various penetrating pistols also will do the job, 
but he commented that the mushroom type head is 
preferable since it will stun even the hog with a heavy 
fat layer if placed properly on the head of the animal. 
He claimed that the penetrating bolt causes a rise in 
blood pressure which, in turn, results in hemorrhage in 
the lungs and muscles. (This view was vigorously pro- 
tested in a post-meeting statement by a leading sup- 
plier of the captive bolt pistol, who claimed that the rise 
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in blood pressure caused by the shock of the blow is 
barely discernible on a blood pressure recording instru- 
ment.) Eshbaugh went on to say that all work done to 
date on mechanical and electrical stunning indicates the 
necessity for sticking the animal within 10 seconds after 
immobilization by either method. Delay results in more 
extensive hemorrhages. 

Who owns what, if anything, in the electrical stunning 
patents field? This is most confusing, observed Carl 
Elmer, head of the division of packinghouse operations, 
Swift & Company, Chicago. He noted that his company 
claims certain patents and that patents have been issued 
on electrical stunning equipment and methods ever 
since the turn of the century. 

What voltage should be used? John Sauvage, indus- 
trial engineering division, general superintendent’s of- 
fice, Swift & Company, said that after experimenting 
with voltages as high as 1,000, in DC, AC, interrupted 
alternating and other forms of current, it has been 
decided that voltage does not make much difference. 
The higher the voltage the shorter is the duration of 
contact. Swift is now using 300 volts in stunning. 

Dr. Hugo Wistreich, research and development direc- 
tor, Reliable Packing Co., said the critical factor is the 
amperage that actually reaches the brain of the animal 
which, in turn, varies with the resistance of the indi- 
vidual animal. If the amperage is too high it will kill 
the animal. The safe level lies in an amperage range 





EXPERIENCE of Swift & Company with electrical stun- 
ning of hogs is shared with all packers in remarks by 
John Sauvage, Swift general superintendent's office, 
during the humane slaughter session on Saturday. 
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which is in a range between 0.7 and 1.5 amperes. 

Is there any advantage in prone sticking? L. W. Mur- 
phy, research project leader of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, mentioned several. Since the stuck animal is 
restrained in the prone position during the bleeding 
cycle, there is greater recovery of blood. The incidence 
of hip joint rupture, which is responsible for internal- 
ly-bruised hams, is reduced from 6 to 8 per cent to 2 to 3 
per cent. While this claim is doubted by some, Murphy 
said that his firm has research data from 7,000 hogs 
bled in the prone and hung positions to substantiate 
this claim. With prone bleeding, moreover, there is a 
saving of several seconds in the interval between im- 
mobilizing and sticking; thus the prone bleeding tech- 
nique can be adapted to immobilizing systems other 
than CO.,. 

What about training the workmen for the various 
humane slaughter methods? No training is needed by 
the sticker with the CO, method, said Murphy, since he 
makes an easy diagonal incision. Dr. Wistreich reported 
that it takes about a week to train an operator to use 
the electrical applicator, i.e., to coordinate his applica- 
tion to the oncoming flow of hogs. 

How much CO, is required to immobilize a hog? De- 
pending upon the extent to which drafts can be elimin- 
ated in the building housing the apparatus, this can be 
as low as 0.16 lb. of gas per hog in the summer to 0.22 in 
the winter, reported Murphy. Generally speaking, the 
average consumption is about 0.3 to 0.32 lb. per hog. It 
is more economical to use liquid rather than block CO.. 
The blocks require handling in charging the convertor 
and a certain amount of gas is lost when the convertor 
hatch is opened to receive a fresh supply. 

What is the allowable time interval between electrical 
stunning and sticking? The shorter the time interval, 
the better, declared Elmer. If the gap exceeds 10 sec- 
onds there may be massive hemorrhage as well as 
petechial bleeding. Even when the time is held under 
10 seconds a certain amount of petechial hemorrhaging 
may take place. 

What about the engineering involved in making the 
changeover to humane systems, and is there an organ- 
ization that can assist the small packer in making the 
necessary modifications? 

One critical layout factor involves the installation of 
feedways that will allow the hogs to be driven easily 





LINING UP for luncheon and dinner tickets are (I. to r.) 
Paul Evans, retail supervisor of Roberts Packing Co., 
Kimberton, Pa.; Lewis Alderfer, president of Alderfer 
Bologna Mfg., Co., Harleysville, Pa.; Paul J. Batt, vice 
president of Philadelphia Boneless Beef Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and Nate Hermon of Seaboard Boneless Beef 
Co., also located in the Philadelphia area. 
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L. T. FORCE of Canada Packers Ltd. tells the U. S. pack- 
ers at the humane slaughter session how his organiza- 
tion has improved the kosher killing operation. 


into the immobilizing apparatus, commented Eshbaugh, 
Some plants may not be able to achieve a good arrange- 
ment within available space. The more excited the hog 
becomes in the driving operation, the greater is the 
likelihood of hemorrhaging after electrical or mechani- 
cal stunning. 

The Allbright-Nell Co. of Chicago, because of the 
many installations it has made, can render valuable 
assistance to small and large packers, Murphy said. He 
asserted that the CO, system involves no inspection 
problems since some 27,000,000 hogs have been im- 
mobilized with the gas at various Hormel plants. It also 
is suitable for small plants, such as the Mitchell plant 
of Hormel, which has a kill rate of 125 head per hour. 

What about the cost of the various systems? Harold 
K. Gillman, vice president and general mechanical 
supervisor, Tobin Packing Co., pointed out that the 
total cost calculations should take into account the man- 
power required for different types of system. His com- 
pany, after studying various methods, decided that the 
CO, technique was the cheapest because of the low 
manpower requirements. Tobin Packing Co. has a CO, 
unit in operation at Albany and within three weeks will 
have another at its Rochester plant. 

Sauvage said that at the Swift associated plant at 
New Haven, three men handle 350 to 400 hogs per hour 
from driving and electrical stunning to the scalding tub; 
one man drives, one stuns and one sticks. He said that 
when the hangoff system is used, the cost is increased 
slightly, but that the per head cost is still lower than 
with the CO, immobilizer. 

Gillman then noted that the Albany plant is immobil- 
izing 3.25 hogs per pound of CO., which costs 4¢ per 
pound. Dr. Wistreich claimed that the cost of current 
for electrically stunning one hog at Reliable Packing 
Co. is about one-fiftieth of the cost of CO, for immobiliz- 
ing one hog. 

In studying the suitability of installing a CO. im- 
mobilizer, the whole hog dressing operation should be 
reviewed and not just the actual immobilization, accord- 
ing to Murphy. The immobilizer and prone bleeding 
conveyor eliminate the need for stunner, hangoff man 
and dropper. The system materially increases the ef- 
ficiency of most lines, he stated. 

What about electrical stunning of cattle? The big 
problem is the development of a suitable electrical 
probe to make a good contact with the animal, accord- 
ing to Eshbaugh. Furthermore, since proved mechanical 
tools are available, such as the Koch and Schermer 
pistols, there is no pressure on the search for other 
methods. He noted that no electrical stunning is done 
on cattle in Europe. 

Dr. Wistreich reported that in experiments in which 
the Preservaline stunner was used on three cattle, 
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one of the cattle was actually stunned satisfactorily. 

What about small stock and cattle being immobilized 
with CO,? 

Murphy said that Hormel has installed an immobilizer 
for small stock at Austin which is working well. Since 
some of the calves immobilized with gas weigh as much 
as 400 lbs., the system clearly has possibilities for use 
in cattle immobilization and experimental work is being 
done along this line. 

Gillman then observed that THe Nationat Provi- 
SIONER reported that electrical stunning is being dis- 
continued in England. Dr. Roy Morse, head of the de- 
partment of food science, Rutgers University, denied 
this interpretation of the situation, saying that he had 
just returned from a trip to England and talked with 
two of the major meat packers who are using electrical 
stunning. Murphy said there are now 22 CO, immobil- 
izers in Europe and some of these have replaced 
electrical stunning systems. 

Eshbaugh concluded the formal part of the discussion 
by noting that even though the humane slaughter 
methods have been forced on the industry, which is 
accepting them slowly, where they have been adopted 
they have resulted in improved efficiency and better 
plant layouts. He predicted more state humane slaughter 
laws are coming with fines for failure to comply. 

Invited to make a few comments, Dr. A. R. Miller, 
chief of the USDA Meat Inspection Division, observed 
that the European inspection authorities have not been 
too concerned about lung hemorrhaging. He noted that 
if electrical stunning is performed correctly it does not 
cause significant hemorrhaging. He complimented the 
meat industry on its cooperation with the MID inspec- 
tors in resolving the problems involved in the inspection 
of humanely-killed hogs and suggested that all diffi- 
culties could be cleared up with continued cooperation. 

Aled Davies, vice president of the American Meat 


TWO STEPS in new Can-Pak system for handling animals 
to be kosher killed are shown in the photographs below. 
Picture at left shows the sling being positioned, having 
been drawn up under the animal in the knocking pen, 
and the triangular frame placed through a rectangular 
frame and then attached to the lifting hook of an over- 
head portable hoist. The moment the triangular frame is 
pulled through the large frame, the sling is under the 
animal. Photo at right shows the animal supported in the 
sling a few inches above the floor. The doors of the pen 
are open so the animal can be pushed into the dry land- 
ing and bleeding area. The wide sling supports the ani- 
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ATTRACTIVE COUPLE are Robert Redfearn, president of 
Redfern Sausage Co., Atlanta, Ga., and his lovely wife. 


Institute, observed that the time is running out in which 
meat packers doing business with federal agencies can 
bring their slaughtering facilities into compliance with 
the federal humane slaughter law. Unless there is 
greater effort on the part of the meat industry, result- 
ing in the creation of a measurable physical emergency, 
there is not much chance that the law’s effective date 
will be postponed. Lassitude on the part of the meat 
industry does not constitute an emergency, he declared. 

MacKenzie then introduced L. T. Force, general 
superintendent of Canada Packers Ltd., Toronto, who 
showed colored slides and described new equipment 
developed for kosher slaughter. Force stated the sling 
equipment in use has been approved by the rabbinical 
inspectors as well as humane groups. The unit was 
developed at the Canada Packers Toronto plant by 
H. B. Yerex, plant superintendent; W. F. McCartney, 
beef supervisor, and W. Trott, engineer. 


mal and he is relatively immobile. When the animal is 
moved into the bleeding area a special halter is placed 
over his head which permits the schacter's assistant to 
hold the head steady and raise it slightly for the one- 
stroke cut. After the cut has been made by the schacter, 
a regular shackle is placed on the hind leg and as the 
animal is raised to the bleeding rail the sling hoist hook 
is lowered sufficiently to disengage the triangular frame 
which is slipped free through the rectangular frame. The 
unit is moved back into the pen for the next animal. The 
rectangular frame is supported by a cable that always 
brings the freed sling frame back above the pen. 
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PARTICIPANTS in Sunday 
luncheon program, ‘‘Food 
Editors Look At Meat In- 
dustry,"’ included Elinor Lee, 
food editor, Post and Times- 
Herald, Washington D. C,; 
Alma Lach, food editor, Sun- 
Times, Chicago; Wm. Kling, 
Valley Pride Packing Co, 
Huntsville, Ala., co-chair. 
man, AMI public information 
committee; Homer Davison, 
president of AMI; Bertha C. 
Hahn, food editor, Daily 
News, Miami; Oscar G. May- 
er, jr., Oscar Mayer & Co, 
Madison, Wis., chairman of 
AMI information committee 
and Dorothy Sinz, food edi- 
tor, Times-Herald, Dallas. 


Food Editors Want More, Better Meat Pictures 


ting us have this opportunity to meet with you 

today and discuss the problem that we have in 
presenting your products to Mrs. Housewife. We would 
like to help you more, but what we really need, as 
you will hear as our panel progresses, are better and 
more meat pictures from you. This may come as some- 
what of a shock to you, but I should like to read you 
a statement given to me by Helen Wells, our woman’s 
editor from the Chicago Sun-Times, following a meet- 
ing at Columbia University in New York this summer. 
She met with other women’s editors from metropolitan 
and smaller papers all over the country at the Ameri- 
can Press Institute. They asked her to see if she could 
do something about the meat releases in Chicago, be- 
cause this is where most of the meat releases and pic- 
tures come from. Her statement to me reads as follows: 

“One of the subjects discussed at our meeting ‘was 
photography. Most people are dependent upon food 
companies for most of their food pictures, and the lack 
of good meat pictures in comparison to photographs of 
bakery goods, fruit, beverages, dairy products and 
vegetables is the most outstanding on all the papers. I 
was asked to pass on to you to pass on to the persons 
involved with meat releases and photos which come 
out of Chicago, a plea for better meat pictures and 
also for more meat pictures. 

“The women felt that the meats could be made more 
attractive and appetizing-looking and that the acces- 
sories used in the pictures could be more interesting. 
Above all, they would like more pictures of meat dish- 
es within the main interest of the American families’ 
meals. They pointed out that some stew pictures look 
delicious if they are properly lighted, while others 
look like mud. They admitted that meat is hard to 
photograph but feel it is important to show more meat 
dishes in the paper. Most papers need more and more 
photos as the space devoted to cooking increases. 

“The women felt that pictures in all of our papers 
sometimes get out of balance because the space goes 
to the most interesting photograph, but not always the 
most important category of food, which is meat.” 

This is a real problem, and we would like you to help 
us to help you more. To begin the discussion, each 
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M ODERATOR ALMA LACH: Thank you for let- 


member of the panel will speak for about five minutes 
on her particular problem. The food editors on the 
panel are from different parts of the country to point 
up how the meat problem differs in the various areas. 
The first panelist I will call on is Dorothy Sinz from the 
Dallas Times-Herald. 

MISS DOROTHY SINZ: The panel has agreed on 
one thing, that there is no substitute for meat. Regard- 
less of whether Mrs. Housewife would like to put off 
feeding the family until tomorrow, that is one thing 
she cannot do. She can put off the laundry and the 
housecleaning, but she has to feed that family well, 
attractively and nutritionally and, to do that, we feel 
she has to have meat in the meal. So where do we 
turn? What do we have on hand? What can we do 
about meat? 

Some time ago, you started a campaign—and one of 
my best articles was based on it—pointing out there 
is more to a steer than steak. You carried the cam- 
paign on for awhile, and then you dropped it. There 
also is more to meat than beef; let’s pick up the cam- 
paign and go on from there. 

With prepackaged meat, the housewife can look at 
the package and say, “This is fine, and this much I 
know will feed my family.” She wastes no time while 


- the meat is being cut or anything else. The package is 


streamlined for her. But when she gets the meat home, 
about the only thing she knows to do with it general- 
ly is to slap it into the skillet. That is quick; that is 
easy. What you need to do in my estimation is to 
take your promotion a step further and show the house- 
wife she doesn’t need to have the same thing all the 
time. Even in our country where we feel like steak is a 
big thing, foreign restaurants have become very pop- 
ular in the last few years. Not a day goes by—and we 
have kept track—in which we are not asked how to 
make veal scallopini or something like that. 

When you market this veal, show it with an attrac- 
tive illustration so the housewife knows how the dish 
she is attempting to get on the table should look. 
Readers also usually look at a photograph 10 times 
quicker than they do a headline. That is why we are 
so concerned with photographs. You might feel like we 
have gone photograph-happy, but we are trying to an- 
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swer Mrs. Homemaker’s questions that come over 
our desk daily. We have a deadline to meet, and if 
we have something at hand when we need it, it will get 
in the paper. We want to be of help to Mrs. Homemaker, 
so occasionally we get busy and do a little work on 
our own. We are like everybody else, however. If 
we can get you to do the work and you make it easy 
for us, your efforts will get published many more 
times than they do now. We will have made our home- 
makers happy, and you will have done a service in 
pushing some of your products with which we may 
have been previously unfamiliar. 

MODERATOR LACH: Our next speaker will be 
Bertha Hahn from the Miami Daily News. 

MRS. BERTHA COCHRAN HAHN: This is really 
a rare privilege. We usually can only accept what you 
send us. Sometimes we wish very much that we could 
talk back and tell you what we need for our particular 
section of the public, rather than having to discard 
something that we know represents a great deal of 
thought and work at your end of the line, and really 
should go into our paper. 

Women do look first at pictures. They remember 
those pictures, too. I have had calls from women who 
have remembered so well what was in a picture that 
they could go to the market, months later, perhaps, 
and purchase the ingredients pictured from memory. 
Sometimes one of those women will return home and, 
not finding the recipe, will call me frantically for the 
details. That is when I find out that she has remem- 
bered that picture. If you can create a picture that will 
stay in the homemaker’s memory that long, then it 
seems to me it is worth all this time and attention that 
you are giving to us today to discuss the problem. At 
the same time, it means that those pictures should 
clearly identify your product. 

An increasing number of pictures are showing in- 
gredients in addition to the meat, and sometimes peo- 
ple get so absorbed in the additional things that the 
meat loses out in the picture. The vice chairman of your 
public information committee, William Kling, in talk- 
ing with me a little while ago, said that, having 
been reared in New Orleans, he was quite grown up 
before he knew that sherry isn’t always on the kitchen 
shelf with the salt and pepper. That kind of seasoning, 
for example, may pose problems with us because in 
some areas liquors of any type are criticized, even 
when used only for flavor. Problems like that must be 
considered in some places. At the Miami News, how- 
ever, I have had no criticism of any ingredients that 


LEFT: Harold Weisberg (center), director of meat oper- 
ations of Chatham Super Markets, Detroit, surveys Daily 
Market News Service as do Mihran Hopian (left), owner 
of Midwest Casing Co., Detroit, and Al Loewenstein, 
president of S. Loewenstein & Son, Detroit. CENTER: 
Absorbed in exhibit are (I. to r.) Joseph Goldwasser, 
president of Gol-Pak Corp., Union City, N. J.; A. E. 


have been called for in recipes I have published. 

It seems to me to be very important to give meat its 
proper place in the menu and to remind women—es- 
pecially now when women are so far from that steer 
that they don’t know which end of him is front—that 
meat is not all the same, that there are important rea- 
sons for cooking the different cuts of meat in different 
manners. If you play up enticing recipes, they will take 
the trouble to cook the meat properly. If they take 
the trouble to cook it properly, they will go back and 
buy some more of that same thing. 

MODERATOR LACH: Now we will hear from 
Washington’s “fare lady,” Elinor Lee from the Wash- 
ington Post and Times-Herald. 

MISS ELINOR LEE: We have had some very impor- 
tant Russian visitors in the nation’s capital; they are 
leaving this afternoon. Then, I think, the Washington 
homemaker will go back to the two questions that are 
uppermost in everyone’s mind in Washington. One is, 
“Where can I park?” and the other is, “How can I 
lose weight?” We, as food editors, don’t attempt to tell 
them where they can park; that is impossible. We do 
make a great effort, however, to tell them not only how 
to lose weight, but also how to keep their weight in 
balance, and, of course, that centers on meat. That is 
one of the most important reasons why meat pic- 
tures and meat information are so vital to us. Meat 
is not only the food that people like best and women 
plan their meals around, but it also is so vitally impor- 
tant in this current question of weight control. 

I want to mention a few things about color. We use 
color in our food section. We have a good section every 
Thursday, and we use color prints and transparencies. 
We prefer using transparencies so we can make the 
pictures the sizes we want and must have. Every food 
editor, as you probably have discovered, has a different 
problem. Photos can’t come below the fold on our paper. 
We like to blow pictures up to six or seven columns 
wide, but they can’t be deep. They are preferably hori- 
zontal photos. 

We also would be so grateful if you would put peo- 
ple in the picture with the food. I know it is very 
difficult from a photographic viewpoint. If the persons 
look pretty, sometimes the food doesn’t, and it is more 
important for the steak to look appetizing than for the 
person to look good. It would be nice if you could have a 
ham with a child. You always win when there are chil- 
dren in pictures. 

We also would love news of new products. When- 
ever you come out with a new meat product, a new 


Arnold, regional sales manager of Great Lakes Stamp & 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, and Bernard Katz, regional 
sales manager for the Great Lakes firm. RIGHT: Glad to 
be together are (I. to r.) Robert Young, vice president 
of sales, John Engelhorn & Sons, Newark, N. J.; Frank 
Crabb, executive vice president of the Engelhorn firm, 
and Chet Pierson, John Morrell & Co., Estherville, la. 
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cut or new packaging, if you would send us informa- 
tion on it, we would be very, very happy to have that 
and would pass it on to our readers. A firm not in 
the meat business once sent us a color picture of a 
flank steak being prepared as a roast and on an out- 
door barbecue. We had numerous inquiries about that 
particular cut. The women were not familiar with it. 
They wanted to know more about where they could 
buy such meat. 

Today’s homemaker, who probably doesn’t know as 
much about meat as her mother did and doesn’t have 
a meat man to whom she can talk, needs to have some- 
one tell her that this cut is such and such and how to 
cook it. She has a wide choice of meats, but she 
doesn’t have the information she needs about cuts and 
cookery at her fingertips. 

A color picture we ran of frankfurters also attracted 
a lot of reader comment. Frankfurters usually are 
thought of as utilitarian, but not so fancy. This was a 
magnificent picture of frankfurters with a little hibachi 
in the background. The important point to remember 
is to center your product and put the trimmings in the 
background so the product catches the eye first. 

Here are a few other suggestions. We get nothing 
on how to use meat thermometers on the rotisserie. 
We would like very much to receive information to 
pass on to our readers about that. We also receive 
very little information about the cooking times of the 
different shapes of meat cuts or how to cook hams on 
an electric or outdoor rotisserie. There is very little on 
the uses of many seasonings, garlic, salts and various 
herbs in relation to meat. The dangers of keeping 
ham at lukewarm temperature also should be pointed 
up occasionally. It also would help if we could have 
some educational pictures and information on cuts. I 
think that we could do a really bang-up job for our 
readers if we had more of that education—not erudite, 
but just plain—because I don’t think the average home- 
maker is aware of the wide selection available. 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: The food editors then showed a 
number of black and white and color photos of meat 
sent to them and pointed out how the pictures could 
have been improved. Suggestions included: Since 
newspaper stock is poor, photos should have strong 
contrast of black and white for good reproduction. Don’t 
show meat being served with strings still on it. Put 
different vegetables in the background to give the 
reader new menu ideas. Show brussel sprouts with 
corned beef, for example, so the housewife doesn’t 





BEEF STEW picture like this shouldn't ever get printed, 
the panelists emphasized. The stew looks just like mud. 
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BEST MEAT picture they ever have seen, food editors 
agreed, is above photo received from the maker of 
Ac'cent—not from a packer. Picture is clear, has good 
contrast of white and black and shows cooking utensil 
and ingredients. Since brand names are not used, how- 
ever, ‘‘Ac’cent’”” name will be painted out of picture. 


think she has to have cabbage every time she serves 
corned beef. Don’t have blue in a picture since it is not 
a natural food color and the blue, not the food, is what 
the readers see first. In meat photos, the meat should 
dominate the picture. Avoid a cluttered appearance. 
Miss Lee said one of her editors won’t run pictures of 
raw meat.) 

MODERATOR LACH: Are there any questions from 
the audience? 

MORGAN KING, Indianapolis: What does the panel 
think about the meat industry’s use of the words “fully 
cooked” on hams? 

MISS SINZ: I think the time has come when you 
have to decide what is cooked and what is not cooked. 
You have the housewife so confused now that she 
doesn’t know when she buys ham in a can what she 
should do with it. I think what you ought to do is scrap 
the present nomenclature and say this ham is raw; 
this one is cooked. It would save me a lot of telephone 
calls and worry, and I think the housewife would serve 
a lot more ham than she does. 

MODERATOR LACH: I think the problem is seri- 
ous with sliced ham, too, because the housewife has no 
way of knowing whether a slice of ham is cooked or 
uncooked when she buys it. 

HERBERT BAIN, AMI director of public information: 
The American Meat Institute is starting a new cam- 
paign to get all packers to have hams marked either 
“Cook before eating” or “Fully cooked.” 

MODERATOR LACH: Wonderful. 

MISS SINZ: You have solved one of my problems. If 
you just solve a few more, I won’t have to worry. I 
will just have to put a head on the story and send it to 
be set in type. 

QUESTION FROM FLOOR: I believe the editor 
from the Washington paper said she doesn’t like pic- 
tures of raw meat. I think most housewives should be 
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familiar with the raw state of the meat as well as with 
how it is going to look when it is cooked. If we don’t 
show her pictures of the raw meat, how does she know 
what she is aspiring to? 

MISS LEE: As a food editor, I like pictures of raw 
meat but I have about 10 bosses at various levels. Our 
women’s editor, my immediate boss, likes them, but a 
male editor who also has a finger in the pie doesn’t 
like them. I wait until he goes away before I can use 
them, but I use them. 

MRS. HAHN: Not long ago, I had to take many meat 
pictures of my own in order to get something to identi- 
fy cuts. I was deluged with calls because the women 
couldn’t identify what they looked at. I took a picture 
of a carcass and had heavy black lines drawn across the 
carcass to show what we usually show in just the out- 
line form. I took it back proudly and showed it to our 
women’s editor, and she was completely repelled. “That 
dead cow!” she exclaimed. What I finally had to do was 
photograph the various cuts as they are when women 
buy them. That went over. 

MODERATOR LACH: You might wonder why we 
don’t take our own meat pictures. A lot of us do. How- 
ever, we don’t have the budget to buy a whole tender- 
loin. We feel that you have the meat and can save us a 
lot of expense. 

HOLLIS PECK, John Morrell & Co.: It isn’t free 
any place. . 

MODERATOR LACH: Maybe you could borrow a 
piece of meat from somebody and photograph it. We 


LADIES who at- 
tended Tee-Pak's 
aloha Hawaiian 
luau on Sunday, 
September 
27, were given an 
orchid, while the 
men received leis 
and a buss from 
the pretty islander 
stationed at door. 





just can’t do that kind of job and that is why we don’t 
do more ourselves. 

PECK: I would like to raise a what’s-in-it-for-me 
type of question. I can understand why you will not 
use trade names, but in the event the proper photo- 
graph appears on your desk, why not give a credit line? 

MISS SINZ: That is entirely up to the paper. Most 
papers permit a sort of back-door use of company 
names. We can say that the home economist of such- 
and-such a company recommends preparing this cut of 
beef as follows. That gets the name in, but we don’t 
say such-and-such company’s meat. We also can use 
the name of a company introducing a new product— 
I mean a new product in the sense that the bone is out 
now and housewives are able to get this cut at their 
local stores. 

MODERATOR LACH: It is a rather general feeling 
among newspaper food editors, though, that when we 
promote ham, we don’t care if it is your ham or someone 
else’s ham. 

PECK: But I do. 

MODERATOR LACH: But Mrs. Housewife doesn’t 
care, and we service our housewives first and then 
the brand. We are promoting all meats, not one brand 
over the other one. This is why we don’t use brand 
names. We have photographers and film costs us just 
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PART OF food editor's job is to show housewives how 
to serve meat, panelists emphasized. Above photo is 
bad example because strings haven't been removed from 
meat, and no one should place it on the table that 
way. Also, the lamb looks like ‘‘just a piece of meat.” 


a few cents so we are not likely to give you credit just 
because you’ve gone to the expense of taking a picture. 
We would like to give you credit, but our papers would 
be filled with credits and this would not be editorial 
material; it would be advertising. 

MISS SINZ: We go on the theory that if several proc- 
essors are in our market and we promote ham generally, 
each company is going to get its share of the business. 

PECK: If you give me a credit line, however, you are 
giving me a greater inducement to turn out the type of 
picture you like. 

MISS SINZ: But it still goes back to the fact that it 
would be a credit line. We don’t do it for anyone else. 

COMMENT FROM FLOOR: I think we have edu- 
cated the housewife too much on the need to cook pork 
well. Pork is so overcooked by some housewives and 
restaurants, too, that it is a pity. Even pork sausage 
very seldom is cooked right; it is overcooked. Right 
now we have a big duty to move the pork for the farm- 
er, and I think we should show the housewife the ther- 
mometer reading to which pork should be cooked. We 
wouldn’t dare cook frankfurters in our plants, for ex- 
ample, without using a thermometer. The housewife 
has no idea how important temperature is. 





BANQUET is a convention highlight for many packers. 
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DR. EDWARD A. BRAND, director of the curriculum in 
good merchandising at Michigan State University, 
speaks from a careful, personal study on 


What Retailers and 
Their Customers Want 


From the Packers 


to be active in the work done by Michigan State 

University in food distribution. I can think of no 
other industry of greater importance to the physical and 
economic welfare of the United States than the field of 
food distribution. Think for a moment, if you will, of 
the tremendous job faced by retailers of this country 
in supplying the daily needs of the scores of millions 
of men, women and children. 

Anyone who works in the field of retail food dis- 
tribution, of course, finds that he is working in the field 
of retail meat distribution; in spite of all the thousands 
of products carried in a large supermarket today, or in 
any other kind of a general food store, the meat depart- 
ment has proved to be the vital one. Consequently, 
although I do not profess to be an expert among the 
experts in the meat business, I have been asked to re- 
view studies made by MSU in food distribution with 
particular reference to their application to meat, and 
likewise to visit with important meat retailers and with 
packers’ sales executives for the purpose of discussing 
problems of retail meat distribution. 

Production of meat animals is at an all-time high, due 
in part to the abundance of feed and the fact that 
many feeders find it advantageous to market grains in 
the form of meat. Since livestock production is nation- 
wide, the packing industry likewise is nationwide and 
made up of hundreds of individual firms. This has 
helped create a buyers’ market situation since many 
sellers are competing for the volume of each buyer. 
This buyers’ market situation is intensified by the fact 
that retail buyers know market conditions as well as 
the packers and often better than the packer sales 
representatives. On the other hand, the retailer cannot 
buy cheaper than the packer will sell. Since the retail 
buyer knows the meat business, including a good deal 
about packer costs, the large buyers buy first from the 
low cost operators, and this tends to force other packers 
to meet their prices. 

The retail buyer is not opposed to the packer making 
a profit. He is interested in getting as low a price as 
any other buyer, particularly his competitors. This pol- 
icy tends to force all packers to sell at the price es- 
tablished by the low-cost operators. This places the 
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problem of becoming as efficient as any other packer 
squarely in the hands of all packers. 

UNIFORMITY WANTED: Since beef is the meat 
item of greatest importance to the retailer, the super- 
market operators have developed specifications for the 
beef they want for their stores. (Specifications are not 
identical for all supermarkets.) The supermarket meat 
buyer wants uniformity. First of all, the customer must 
be able to buy the same item, the same size, shape, etc., 
week after week. In self-service supermarkets, the 
customer expects the same items to be available con- 
tinuously. Second, in a chain or multi-store operation, 
beef must be cut according to methods established by 
headquarters. Uniform size and finish are of major im- 
portance in order to follow these specified cutting 
methods. In terms of quality, most supermarket meat 
buyers prefer high Good to low Choice beef. They 
prefer beef that is not too fat, is uniform and has 
satisfactory tenderness. 

About one-half of the nation’s beef is government- 
graded, and about 45 per cent of graded beef falls into 
low Choice or high Good. Many feeders, therefore, plan 
to feed cattle to the low Choice grade and add fat to 
obtain the finish required for the Choice quality. 

Before World War II, packer brands were used ex- 
tensively. During the war, federal grading became com- 
pulsory, and this forced retailers and consumers to 
rely on government grades. The packers have had an 
uphill battle to regain the prewar acceptance of their 
brand labels. The large number of small packers with- 
out a brand label increased the difficulty. Consumers 
recognize and accept packer brands in processed meats 
and in other food items. Packer brands of red meats 
should have the same consumer acceptance that their 
labels have in processed items. Consumers need more 
opportunity to exercise their right of selection. 

Consumers are interested in lean meat, especially 
with all the publicity given to the overweight person 
and cholesterol, but their main demand is for tender- 
ness, juiciness and flavor. Research indicates that fat- 
ness has less influence on tenderness than has generally 
been believed or perhaps than U.S. government grade 
standards have led us to believe. Research shows that 
tenderness, particularly in beef, has a heritability fac- 
tor of 41 per cent. That is, tenderness can be increased 
by selective breeding. To the consumer, tenderness is 
the most important factor. No one says this steak tastes 
good if it is tough, only that it is tough. Likewise, the 
consumer is completely satisfied if the steak is tender. 
Since beef is the major meat item in the diet of 
Americans, the retail food store is judged on the basis 
of the tenderness of the beef sold. Thus, beef is of ma- 
jor ir portance to the retailer. 

MOST CATTLE OVERFINISHED: The waste fat on 
beef is increasing, due to the abundance of feed plus 
the feeding of chemicals. Feeders tend to convert low- 
priced corn into meat and, thereby, overfinish cattle. 
An exception to this is on the West Coast. The West 
Coast feeders are feeding to produce a specification 
product. They start with cattle bred for meat quality 
and feed to obtain the type of product wanted by the 
consumer. No doubt specification beef will spread east- 
ward. Packers, retailers and others interested in the 
beef industry should encourage producers and feeders 
to improve the quality. 

Beef producers and feeders should be encouraged 
through the Agricultural Extension Service and other 
educational agencies to produce meat-type animals. 
Also, the youth groups engaged in the production of 
quality livestock should not be encouraged to produce 
overfinished animals. Many of you go to 4-H and other 
livestock sales and pay premium. prices for animals that 
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are overfed. This is certainly the wrong approach. 
Some means should be developed to pay the premium 
for the kind of product these young producers should 
produce for market—the meat-type beef animal. 

An ‘increasing number of packers are offering re- 
tailers trimmed or streamlined beef. The packer can 
make better use of the fat and trim and save the cost 
of shipping waste product materials to the retailer. 
However, retailers have been reluctant to utilize this 
service. Their chief objection seems to be that the price 
charged by the packer for this service is too high. No 
doubt this difference of opinion is due to a large extent 
to how costs are figured. The packer includes all his 
costs in the costing of any operation or service, while 
the retailer is likely to figure only his direct costs. 
Since this is true, perhaps packer-trimmed beef is not 
a service that the retailer is willing to pay for at the 
present time. Another complaint about packer-trimmed 
beef sometimes heard is that the trim is not satisfactory. 
Apparently there is a need for better standards or at 
least minimum and maximum trim specifications. 

Turning from beef to the area of pork, it has been 
noted that consumers’ major objection to pork is the 
fat. Consumers in the past have considered pork as a 
winter food. No doubt this is a superstition as well as a 
recognition that at one time most pork reached the 
market during the winter months. However, in recent 
years the supply has been leveling off as a result of 
multiple farrowing. Since summer acceptance is low, the 
price is low. Industry-wide cooperation is needed to 
educate people to increase summer consumption. Spe- 
cial pork promotions by retailers have moved large 
quantities of pork this summer. Summer pork supplies 
will continue to increase, and increased pork promo- 
tions will be needed. 

HAM LABELING: One other pork problem that 
needs industry consideration and agreement upon a 
solution is the labeling of hams. The consumer does not 
know the difference between fully-cooked hams and 
ready-to-eat hams. Action on this problem announced 
at the current annual meeting looks encouraging. 

It has been observed to be a common practice among 
the lower volume stores to purchase meat requirements 
from a large number of packers. Many of them do not 
realize that this is costing them money as well as the 
packers. When too many small product deliveries are 
made during the week, the retailer cannot spend his 
time merchandising. Also, the packer cannot afford to 
deliver to a large number of outlets, dropping off only 
a small tonnage at each of them. It is better for both 
concerned to have a balanced order and fewer stops. 

Retailers report that packer salesmen are not as 
adequately informed on the market conditions as they 
should be, nor are they given the responsibility for 
selling prices on a firm basis. Many buyers are asked to 
wait while the salesman makes a check at the home of- 
fice to see if a slight break in the offered price can be 
made. To build the rapport that is necessary between 
packer salesman and retail buyer, both must have con- 
fidence in one another. 

Virtually every retailer with whom I have talked 
stresses the need for more merchandising help. There 
are exceptions, of course, but I believe it is correct to 
say that retailers find salesmen for manufacturers and 
distributors of grocery items generally better equipped 
to assist in merchandising than are the sales representa- 
tives of meat packing firms. It is encouraging to note 
that the industry is recognizing the need for training 
salesmen better. The number of companies that have 
participated in the Institute’s sales training program 
indicates that the need of the retailer for better-trained 
packer salesmen has been recognized. 
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When commitments are made for special items to be 
featured in the retailers’ promotion campaign, it is the 
obligation of the packer to follow through. There will 
be times when unforeseen circumstances make it impos- 
sible for the packer to deliver on the agreed basis, 
either in tonnage or price, but most retail buyers will 
be understanding. This should not happen frequently, 
but when it does, the packer should inform the retailer 
immediately so he can make the necessary changes. 

HOW MEAT IS RECEIVED: Retailers use three 
procedures or systems for receiving meat for their 
stores. The first is store-door delivery; the second is a 
meat depot, a distribution point with no processing; and 
the third is a complete meat warehouse, a distribution 
point plus processing. 

A meat depot or warehouse gives the meat buyer 
complete control of the meat that is shipped to the 
stores, He is able to check quality, weight, uniformity 
etc. He is able to exercise control over store orders and 
shipments, including out of stock and the pro-rating of 
available stocks. Also, the buyer is not limited to local 
sources and packers. A meat warehouse adds the ad- 
vantages of carcass control, including delivery of primal 
cuts to stores, control of trim, control of fat and bone 
salvage, and control of ground beef. The performing 
of these functions involves costs, and each retailer must 
determine whether he can perform the services for his 
stores more economically than the packer. 

Many operators prefer to have the packer perform 
many of these functions and use store-door delivery. 
Packers can perform these functions and deliver quality 
meat of uniform size and trim. These retailers work 
with packers to obtain items in big supply to use as 
features. Each retailer must evaluate his situation and 
determine whether to service his stores or use the 
services of the packer. 

Retailers continually stress the tremendous import- 
ance of meat being in the right condition when it is 
received. In the many different handlings of meat be- 
tween the time it leaves the packing plant and purchase 
by the consumer, it is easy for temperatures to crawl 
up. Every link in the chain has a responsibility to pass 
the meat on under proper control conditions. If the 
woman receives meat which has been lowered in qual- 
ity because someone has failed to refrigerate it properly, 
the entire meat industry suffers. 

Fifty years ago packing plants could be and were 
built many stories high. If workmen had to wait for 
quite a while for an elevator, it didn’t make too much 
difference. Similarily, if the layout of a meat market 
were not designed for maximum efficiency, it was still 
possible for the proprietor to end the year in the black. 
Times have changed. With today’s competition and to- 
day’s labor costs, it is essential that every operation in 
the meat department be conducted as efficiently as 
possible. Retailers find themselves doing many opera- 
tions in the meat department that they didn’t do even 
10 years ago. The man who conducts these operations 
efficiently stays in business; while the inefficient oper- 
ator does not do so. 

DISPLAY LAYOUT: Retailers are becoming more 
and more concerned about display layout, the aligning 
of products in the display cases. For a long time we have 
referred to “hot spots” and have made use of them, 
but more work needs to be done and is being done on 
noting the broad effects of display. Traffic patterns of 
the customers’ shopping habits while at the meat cases 
are being plotted; weak spots from the standpoint of 
traffic flow are being corrected so that more and more 
customers shop more and more of the meat case. 

With the growing size of our retail outlets and the 
volume of business being done at the meat depart- 
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ment, it has become increasingly important for the mar- 
ket manager to outline a work schedule. No longer is it 
a hit-or-miss method, but rather it is a well-planned 
and coordinated program. The buying, processing and 
displaying of meat are all integrated into a smooth- 
working, efficient, machine-like organization. This is 
good not only for the retailer but also for the consumer, 
for there is greater control on product quality and uni- 
formity under this type of program. Consistent, uni- 
form quality is proving to be a consumer demand. The 
consumer’s ability to rely upon a retailer for a consistent 
trim, uniform-quality product and sound pricing policies 
gives her the assurance that this is the place at which 
she should trade. 

In our present-day mass distribution system, the re- 
tailer is the representative of the consumer. It is his 
job to determine what the consumer wants and to 
supply her wants. Therefore, the producer of branded 
items or new items must create consumer demand 
through advertising. Retailers do not interpret the con- 
sumer demand in the same way and, therefore, stock 
different items, but each retailer will stock any items 
which he believes consumers will buy in sufficient 
volume. This situation may at first glance appear to 
give the retailer undue power or even monopoly power 
in that it is possible to prevent a producer or processor 
from representation in the retail store. However, the 
large number of competing retailers forces each to in- 
terpret consumer wants or lose them to his competitors. 

Food retailers advertise weekly, use meat as a fea- 
ture item and assume that since their share of sales of 
meats is about the same as the average for similar 
stores, they are effectively advertising and merchan- 
dising meat. An analysis of the food expenditures of 
customers in various income groups indicates that in 
1950 food expenditures increased as income increased. 
For example, in 1950 families in the $4,000 to $5,000 in- 
come bracket spent about 45 per cent more for food 
than people in the $2,000 to $3,000 bracket, and the 
$6,000 to $8,000 income group spent 83 per cent more. 
In 1955 the $4,000 to $5,000 income group spent only 26 
per cent more, and the $6,000 to $8,000 income group 
spent only 47 per cent more than the $2,000 to $3,000 
income group. 

INFLATION’S EFFECT: Apparently, as people move 
into higher income groups, their expenditures for food 
do not increase to the levels established in 1950 prior to 
the rapid inflation of the last nine years. No doubt this 
reflects the fact that they move into higher income 
bracket by groups and, as groups, they maintain es- 
sentially the same eating habits. Changes in eating 
habits reflect group or social strata patterns. During 
inflationary periods, the group or strata is raised but 
the people do not change to different groups. In other 
words, it is the same group at a higher income level. 
Therefore, as family income increases, they remain as 
price conscious as formerly since their associates re- 
main the same. In other words, there is no change in 
regard to keeping up with the Joneses as long as the 
Joneses are the same people. 

Effective food merchandising should be directed 
toward increasing total food expenditures, that is, 
“trading up.” The meat department plays an important 
role in the accomplishment of both these objectives. In 
regard to “trading up,” the meat merchandiser has op- 
portunities unequalled in any other area of the super- 
market to encourage people to “eat higher off the hog,” 
that is, to buy better quality meats as well as higher- 
priced cuts. Since the MSU consumer panel indicated 
that consumers shop around for meat, the food ads 
should be designed to keep regular customers and at- 
tract new customers living within the trade area who 
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are currently buying their meat at other stores. 

Prices also are an important part of the customer 
store image. Meat is the main and most costly item of. 
any meal, accounting for about 25 per cent of the food 
budget. Therefore, the meat item offers the retailer an 
excellent opportunity to make a price impression. Also, 
meat prices fluctuate more frequently than most other 
items, thereby providing the opportunity to offer meat 
specials without making price comparisons or advertis- 
ing markdowns. To accomplish this, meat buyers are 
constantly seeking items to feature. They follow the 
markets closely and keep track of market cycles and 
study market forecasts in search of all items that are to 
be found in plentiful supply. 

While many meat merchandisers believe their meat 
customers are loyal to their store—and this is no doubt 
true within limits—the fact remains that customers do 
shop for meat and buy specials. There is no doubt that 
price specials bring people into the supermarket. This 
increases store traffic, but the real measure of effec- 
tive merchandising is whether the average sales ticket 
is increased or decreased; that is, do people pick up 
only the specials or do they shop the store? The meat 
department must be merchandised to sell all items, not 
just the specials. In fact, the entire store must be mer- 
chandised so as to achieve balanced sales. 

CREATING STORE IMAGE: Store image is the re- 
sult of any customer contact or communication with the 
store or its personnel; it reflects the impressions 
created by merchandise offerings, price range, variety, 
etc. The meat department is an important part of the 
customer’s image of any store. Since meat makes the 
meal, the quality of meat and the variety and price 
are major fattors in the creation of a strong store image. 
Of course, the meat department personnel, the appear- 
ance of the meat case, ease of shopping, etc., also are 
important. Price impression can be created to a large 
extent by price specials and promotional items. In fact, 
it has been determined that meat price impressions 
tend to carry over to the rest of the store. 

Most consumers have very limited knowledge of 
meat. Their knowledge of cuts, how to cook, quality, 
etc., is meager. Therefore, they rely on some grade or 
quality designation or perhaps even more on the store 
itself. The reputation of the store for consistently good 
quality is an important part of the customer’s store 
image. When consumers are asked where they buy 
meat, they usually will name a favorite store. A num- 
ber of studies that have been conducted by the ques- 
tionnaire method indicate that 70 to 80 per cent of the 
consumers buy meat continuously in the same store. As 
a result of such studies, meat men are asking whether 
meat specials and advertising are really necessary since 
approximately 80 per cent of their custemers are con- 
tinuous shoppers. 

However, members of the Michigan State University 
consumer panel, composed of 225 families in the Lansing 
area, recorded all their meat purchases for a period of 
one year. This study showed that only 4 per cent of the 
families bought all their meat from one store. The ma- 
jority of families (79 per cent) reported purchases from 
four or more of nine stores. About one-third of the 
families made their largest expenditure for meat at 
two or more sources during more than half the weeks 
of the year. Since consumers typically shop for meat at 
a number of different sources, most families do not 
have a strong store loyalty for buying meat. This can 
be interpreted to mean that whenever they want meat 
for a special dinner they will go to their favorite store, 
but for day-to-day consumption, meat specials are an 
important factor in determining where meat is pur- 
chased. In general, meat departments or shops are not 
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doing such an outstanding job of meat merchandising 
that complete loyalty of a substantial number of fam- 
ilies has been gained. Meat advertising, including spe- 
cials, is needed to attract customers. 

FROZEN MEAT: Ten years ago the predictions for 
frozen meat were very optimistic, but the performance 
has been very disappointing. A few items such as chip 
steak and beef patties are successful. The small or 
bantam-type stores are successfully merchandising 
frozen meat. An MSU survey of 436 Detroit area house- 
holds indicates that 82 per cent of the house-holders 
questioned buy fresh meat and hold it in freezer units. 
Most of the meat is held less than two weeks. This is an 
easy way to extend the shelf-life of fresh meat. Over 
one-half of the householders have never purchased 
frozen meat. However, since most people freeze meat at 
home, there is no real resistance to it. The reasons for 
not buying or liking frozen meat generally relate to 
price and quality control. It would appear that any 
time price and quality control can be accomplished, 
frozen meat can be merchandiseable to the public. 

Another MSU study indicates that meat retailing 
costs can be cut one-third to one-half by changing to 
100 per cent frozen red meats. Substantial savings 
obviously can be accomplished in labor costs, space 
costs, storage facility costs and packaging costs. The 
question, of course, is whether the packer can perform 
all the functions now performed at the retail level at a 
lower cost. Also, the cost of delivering and storing the 
frozen product must be considered. 

Traffic flow, as was mentioned before, is rapidly be- 
coming an integral part in display methods. For by en- 
couraging the shopper to “shop” all parts of the meat 
department, the retailer is exposing her to more and 
more products which may suit her fancy. 

MERCHANDISING ITEMS: All too often retailers 
“sell” advertised items but fail to “merchandise” them. 
Let me cite one example of this. A great number of 
retailers feature bacon in their ads. Enterprising re- 
tailers are not satisfied just to “sell” the advertised 
bacon so they “merchandise” it. Right alongside the 
advertised bacon, they will display a high gross item 
such as ready-to-serve smoked sausage. This is a re- 
lated item, can be prepared in about the same length 
of time and is suitable for the same meals. The sale of 
this does not necessarily interfere with the movement 
of the featured bacon but augments it and is augmented 
by it. Some even go farther and utilize “self demon- 
strators.” Built as part of the bacon and sausage dis- 
play is an electric frying pan, which is filled with bite- 
size samples of—no, not the bacon but the sausage. 
This is “merchandising” an advertised item. 

Supermarket operators depend on newspapers for 
their major advertising impact. They spend approxi- 
mately 1 per cent of sales for advertising, and about 
67 per cent of this money is spent for newspaper ads. 
An MSU study of meat advertising indicates that meat 
specials increase sales. For example, fryers at a special 
price bring a big response, which increases sales at a 
low unit cost for the advertising space; pork in winter 
at a low price brings a good response. 

Another MSU study questioned 1,200 consumers 
about their reading of meat advertisements. The re- 
sults show that 63 per cent of the homemakers surveyed 
read food ads before going shopping, that 45 per cent 
of all homemakers and 72 per cent of those reading 
the ads believed they were influenced by the ads in 
their purchases, and that 30 per cent of all homemakers 
and 49 per cent of those reading the ads said the ads 
influenced where they shopped. 

Effective merchandising is accomplished by adver- 
tising that is designed to increase total family expendi- 
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ture for food as well as directing people to the store of 
the advertiser to buy their food supplies. The entire 
store must be merchandised to accomplish balanced 
selling. The typical consumer is exposed to 1,518 ad- 
vertisements during a typical day. In today’s supermar- 
ket the consumer is exposed to 5,000 or more items. 
The typical shopper selects 20 to 25 items in a 20-minute 
shopping tour. It is obvious that each item on the shelf 
gets very slight consideration from the shopper. 

COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING: Since the sup- 
plier’s function is:to create the consumer demand, it is 
logical for him to be interested in the advertising done 
by the retailer to attract the consumer into his store to 
buy the item. This interest has resulted in the use of 
cooperative advertising contracts, which are agreements 
under which the supplier pays all or part of the cost of 
the local advertising of his product. In the food indus- 
try, many of these contracts have degenerated into ad- 
ditional discounts instead of being an extension of the 
supplier’s advertising. In fact, many contracts require 
payment in excess of the advertising expenditure by the 
retailer. Also, performance under these contracts is 
usually ineffective. The 34-in. ads run quarterly or 
several times a quarter are sometimes called obituary 
notices that only clutter up advertisements. 

Many grocery suppliers want cooperative advertising 
and are willing to pay for it on a contract basis for 
services performed even though the ads are ineffec- 
tive. Apparently, any followup of the supplier’s adver- 
tising is looked upon as having some merit and value. 

The retail buyer wants cooperative advertising for 
two reasons: 1) the allowance is an income which he 
reports to top management, and 2) he feels the total 
income from suppliers for advertising is an impressive 
figure which top management will consider in evaluat- 
ing his performance. Top management may prefer a 
lower price in principle, but the accumulated allow- 
ances overshadow the principle. The advertising man 
usually dislikes to clutter up the ad with co-op items 
that must be included to comply with the terms of 
the contract. Frequently the allowance money is not 
added to the advertising budget but is recorded as other 
income. Therefore, the ad man sees no reason for 
cluttering up his ads. 

The supplier is in business to produce goods for the 
consumers. The retailer is in business to sell goods at 
a profit, yet he does not make effective use of the ad- 
vertising money paid him by the supplier for the pur- 
pose of creating a demand through advertising at the 
local level to sell his products. 

A cooperative advertising contract, or perhaps a bet- 
ter name would be advertising service agreement, 
should be .developed that permits the retailer to mer- 
chandise creatively the supplier’s products. The profit 
should come from sales, not out of the money paid by 
the supplier. A spirit of honest cooperation to sell more 
merchandise should prevail. Then and only then will 
the advertising and merchandising efforts of both the 
supplier and the retailer be effective. 

The supplier function in the American economy is 
the improvement, refinement and upgrading of the 
standard of living of the American people. Thus, the 
supplier is continually working to develop new prod- 
ucts by new and better processes to be merchandised 
in new, more attractive packages. The supplier’s func- 
tion is to create the consumer demand for the prod- 
ucts that his research develops and his factory pro- 
duces. The retailer wants to create in the consumer’s 
mind an image of his store as the place to satisfy the 
wants and desires created by his own and supplier ad- 
vertising. In-store merchandising is designed to in- 
fluence the customer’s selection. 
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SEPTEMBER 28 
MEAT DISTRIBUTION 
RETAILER’S VIEW 





WAYNE BARTLEY, meat buyer for the Hinky-Dinky 
stores of Omaha, and former rancher and farmer, 
contributes his own ideas on 


Meat Quality and 
What Industry Can 


Do to Improve It 


ure quality, so for the sake of establishing a yard- 

stick, let’s go back to the chemical analysis of beef. 
As I recall, several years ago we used to consider beef 
of choice quality to have 54 to 57 per cent moisture 
and about 7% to 8 per cent fat content as established by 
chemical analysis. 

The present-day measurements on Choice quality 
beef run from 69.4 to 71.7 per cent moisture content 
and from 5.4 to 8.1 per cent fat. If these are the factors 
that have a bearing on the quality of beef, I would say 
that the quality of our present-day product has not 
improved very much over the years. 

As to uniformity, there are tremendous variances be- 
tween carcasses in amount of fat covering, marbling, 
kidney fat, etc. Such inconsistency creates a tremendous 
problem for a buyer who is trying to buy to certain 
specifications. For example, if you are trying to buy 
steers in the 550- to 650-lb. range of Choice quality, 
you have thousands of cattle to pick from, and you 
may need only 125 to 130 head, but you wind up the 
week buying cattle up to 700 or 750 Ibs. in order to 
make your numbers. No, it doesn’t appear to me that 
there is the uniformity in cattle that there should be or 
that there could be. 

SATISFACTORY MEAT: As a suggestion and pos- 
sible solution to this question, I think we should retrace 
the steps of beef production. We have Herefords, Angus, 
Shorthorns and many other breeds, and within each 
breed there are a good many bloodlines. You must 
know the specific bloodline of the animal, the age of 
the animal, what it has been fed, how much it has been 
fed, and how long it has been fed, and then you can 
pretty well project what the dressed weight of the 
carcass will be, and what the grade will be even without 
seeing the animals themselves. 

The normal calving season in most of the northern 
states will run through February, March, April and 
May. From February 1 to May 31 is roughly 120 days. 
One hundred and twenty days at 2 lbs. a day is 240 lbs. 
variance you've got in the animals. If you put them all 
in the feedlot at the same time, they’ll come out with 
about the same weight variance. So you have to start 
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] DON’T know by what yardstick you want to meas- 


with your February calves first, then your March 
calves, your April calves and your May calves. If you 
start these 30 days apart and feed them the same 
length of time, the same amount of feed and they’re the 
same bloodline, you’ll come out with fairly uniform cat- 
tle. Your variance will be very small. 

You say that’s all right for about four to six months 
out of the year, but what are you going to do the 
other six months of the year? Well, I think that’s where 
we have to encourage more fall calf crops, calves that 
are born during the months of August, September, Octo- 
ber and November. 

Then what about artificial insemination of beef 
cattle? It is a program that can give control for a 
tighter calf crop. On one ranch, running 1,000 head of 
cows, more than 700 calves—71 per cent of the total 
calf crop—hit the ground within three weeks last 
spring. That’s an average of 33 a day. 

A well-known veterinarian and director of a re- 
search project anticipates the day when startling re- 
sults will come from artificial breeding plus use of 
hormones and drugs. He suggests: 

1. Bringing large numbers of female animals maybe 
even the entire herd) into heat simultaneously. 

2. Transferring, from one dam to another, ova fertil- 
ized with selected semen. 

3. Predetermining sex. 

Do these ideas sound kind of wild to you? They do 
to me, too, but I’ll be the last one to say they won’t 
be carried out. 

PACKER VS. STORE TRIMMING: I think the de- 
sirability of store-level trimming depends a great deal 
on your geographic location, how much freight you have 
to pay to get the fat to you, what your ability to dis- 
pose of it would be and what your labor costs in the 
area are. You must know this before you can even 
start to consider whether store-level trimming is more 
economical than the packer trimming. Fortunately in 
our area we have good facilities for disposal of our 
waste fat, and our labor costs are in line with the pack- 
er costs. Therefore, we seem to be able to do a store- 
level trimming job a little more economically than the 
packer can do it for us. 

However, I don’t feel that the present type of trim- 
ming or trimmed beef being offered by the packer goes 
nearly far enough. I think that the trimming of cattle 
should be done on the kill floor, actually when they’re 
dressed. I think that you should remove all the re- 
movable joints from the rump area; smooth out the fat 
around the rump and over the inside of the round, not 
to exceed 1 in. in thickness; remove the bag fat, pull it 
out at the seam; pull out the kidney, the pelvic fat; 
clean out all the heart fat and glands around the neck; 
take out the spinal cord, and trim up the bloody necks 
—in other words, do a neat job of trimming on the 
cattle. You say, “Oh, no, we couldn’t do that.” Well, 
you are doing all those things and more now with 
pork. You say, “That would throw our dressing per- 
centages all out of line.” Yes, it would change your 
dressing percentages but not to any great extent, be- 
cause it would make the leaner, meatier type animals 
dress a higher percentage and the fattier and wastier 
type animals dress a lower percentage. Yes, you’d have 
to take a new look at your buying concepts, but I think 
it would be well worthwhile and is worth more study. 

Are we encouraging fat animal production through 
cooperation with the livestock feeding programs of 4- 
H, Future Farmers of America, etc.? Under the present 
rules, I would say yes, we are encouraging the produc- 
tion of fatter cattle. Can meat-type animals be estab- 
lished as the goals for prize animals at 4-H shows, 
fairs, etc.? I think so. At a recent fair in Iowa, a 
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carcass contest was held in conjunction with the on-the- 
hoof contest. 

CAN’T TELL BY COVER: A recent article in the 
Omaha World-Herald was headlined, “Can’t Tell Book 
By Cover, Carcass Judging Confirms.” The article read 
in part: 

“Few animals which have won prizes in the show 
ring have managed to keep their top ratings after be- 
ing slaughtered and judged again on the basis of car- 
cass texture and quality. . . . In summer yearling beef 
carcass judging, the first-place winner ranked sixth 
on the hoof and the top show animal .. . fell back to 
fourth in carcass competition. Only in the junior year- 
ling beef class did both show and carcass judges agree 
on the same top choice, a 1,053-lb Angus .. . 

“Carcass judging was started at the fair three years 
ago to determine whether outstanding features in live- 
stock in the ring were reflected in meat grades.” 

Dean Kildee, president-elect of the Chicago Inter- 
national, predicted that the carcass contests will even- 
tually supersede the live judging as the most im- 


BUSINESS AND PLEAS- 
URE were mixed by the 
beef committee of the 
American Meat Insti- 
tute at luncheon in the 
Crystal Room of Palm- 
er House on Friday, 
September 25. James 
L. Olson of Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co. is the 
new chairman of this 
busy AMI beef group. 


portant attraction of the show. Thus, I think that it 
behooves the industry as a whole to get out and take 
a more active interest in our 4-H programs and help 
promote carcass judging in connection with this type 
of activity and fairs. 

In this present day and age, the modern supermarket 
is operated on the cash-and-carry and _ self-service 
basis, and the little lady who enters that store doesn’t 
owe you a dime when she comes in. She takes a shop- 
ping cart, buys what she sees and what she likes and 
leaves what she doesn’t. She doesn’t owe you a dime 
when she leaves. Now, if you don’t give her the type 
of beef that she wants—that is, lean, tender, juicy and 
tasty—then she may buy chicken instead. The broiler 
people know this, too, and you can be sure that they 
are not going to relax any of the pressure on the red 
meat side of the business. 

PORK PROBLEMS: Is pork being promoted during 
summer months? Can the prejudice against pork as a 
summer food be overcome? Is low price the only type 
of promotion that is effective in moving pork? Pork 
can be merchandised in the summer months, for some- 
body forgot to tell me that there was a prejudice against 
pork in the summertime. We’ve been advertising pork 
all summer long. We’ve promoted spare ribs, loin back 
ribs for outdoor barbecue, boneless pork loins for out- 
door cooking, and have held other promotions of the 
same type created to move pork products successfully 
during the summertime. 

We held a promotion this summer on canned pic- 
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nics. We set up rotisseries in the stores, took one of the 
picnics out of the can and mounted it on the rotisserie 
and had a man baste it with brown sugar and barbecue 
sauce. Much to our surprise, in four stores we sold 
an average of 30 cases per store, six cans to the case, 
or 180 cans of picnics in each of the stores on a Friday 
and Saturday. There was no reduction in price, which 
proves that it is indeed possible to find effective means 
of moving pork without at the same time having to 
reduce the price. 

Can the meat-type hog be merchandised to the con- 
sumer? The answer is “Yes” but there are a good 
many things that have to be accomplished before this 
can be done, and mostly in the supply line. Early this 
summer we set out to establish a source of supply 
for meat-type hogs with the idea in mind that we 
would carry on an extensive advertising and mer- 
chandising program based entirely on meat-type pork 
products. I happen to be from Omaha, the world’s 
largest meat packing center, where we have eight 
packinghouses within a radius of 250 miles from us, 





and all sources combined were not able to confirm a 
minimum of 150 boxes of meat-type pork loins. Under 
such circumstances you can see how it is impossible to 
set up a program for merchandising such product in ac- 
cordance with its actual value. 

There are many questions and problems that must 
be answered before we can expect much increase in 
the production and marketing of what is known as the 
“meat-type hog.” Among them is the question of relat- 
ing cutability to the live hog. Experience in applying 
this factor to meat-type hogs has been rather limited 
to date, but it is the opinion of the livestock people 
that it can and will be developed if there is enough 
demand for its use. 

Meat-type hogs can be the answer to the ever- 
increasing demand for the thicker muscles of high 
quality meat and very little excess fat. This type hog 
does, in fact, exist, but before any widespread increase 
in production of this type hog can be expected, four 
developments appear essential: First, our marketing 
system must provide an identification of the desired 
type; second, our market prices must reflect adequate 
differentials to provide an incentive for production of 
the meat-type hog; third, the packer must furnish a 
better trim and more positive identification of the 
product, and fourth, the retailer must make sure he is 
getting meat-type pork products. He should merchan- 
dise them as meat-type pork products and not try to 
use the regular type pork and represent it as being 
from the meat-type hog. 
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SEPTEMBER 28 
MEAT DISTRIBUTION 


RETAILER’S VIEW 





SAMUEL E. OSBORNE, director of meat operations for 
Piggly Wiggly Midwest Co. with 40 retail food stores, 
observes that the 


Public Buys Fresh 
Meat by Eye Appeal, 
Not Federal Grade 


LMOST all surveys regarding government grades 

(such as those made by the University of Missouri 

and the University of Arizona), have indicated a 
complete misunderstanding or lack of knowledge by the 
consumer of the government grades. 

The federal government introduced federal grading 
in July, 1928. By the end of World War II, several re- 
tail organizations started to promote the USDA grade 
labels, such as “U. S. Choice.” 

The big point, however, is the fact that the federal 
system tends to hurt the consumer and the producer. 
When meat is federally graded, it assumes a stand- 
ard goods classification, as classified by government 
authority. It is a fact well accepted by merchandisers 
throughout the country that with standard goods, the 
principal trading item becomes the price, and there- 
fore, they do not lend themselves to merchandising. 

SELLING: During the last few years, since the in- 
troduction of federal grading, many consumers have 
not been aware of just what government grading is, or 
what it means to them, or how it is being used. As for 
the buyer, in any given area, using government grades, 
he is placed in a category with all other stores or com- 
petitors on the same basis. The only inducement to the 
consumer to purchase merchandise at his store is by 
price, which naturally forces the retailer to try and buy 
so he can offer this inducement. 

How many of us have gone into a store and pur- 
chased a processed item, such as ham, bacon, franks, 
etc., and looked for the USDA government grade on 
the product? The average consumer buys by brand 
name and eye appeal only. 

Many retailers use the “Choice” expression in adver- 
tising only to attract Mrs. Consumer to a certain prod- 
uct, as for example, “Choice Quality Pot Roast.” This 
does not necessarily mean that this is a USDA graded 
Choice beef roast, but the retailer will use it for adver- 
tising comparison in attracting the buyer to his store. 

Actually, consumers have expressed greater pre- 
ference for a leaner, tender cut of meat, and apparently 
do not desire a fatter, “wastier” cut. 

This consumer desire has been reflected throughout 
the industry from the rancher to packer, wholesaler, and 
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retailer, influencing them to advertise and feature the 
product in most demand by Mrs. Consumer. 

HOW IS PACKER GRADING WORKING? We have 
observed that federally graded meats, of any given 
grade, tend to sell for what the lowest level of meat 
within the grade will bring. When two carcasses bear 
the same federal grade it implies that they are equal 
in quality and grade, although intrinsically they may 
differ considerably in relative value. Many buyers use 
this argument effectively to buy lower when buying 
federally graded meat, particularly so when meats are 
in a good supply. 

Even though purchasers have this wedge in their 
buying practices, we all know that just because meat 
carries a given stamp it will not necessarily be ac- 
cepted by the buyer upon delivery. In other words, a 
packer, regardless of brand, must give the buyer ex- 
actly what he wants. There is probably more incentive 
for a packer to maintain a consistent grading setup 
under private brands since the packer is trying to build 
up trade acceptance. The retailer, by the same token, 
must build his reputation with his trade through con- 
sistently supplying them with the kind of meat they 
require, regardless of brand and grade. 

With the modern trend in self-serve supermarkets, 
the millions of dollars spent by the larger packers in 
advertising national brands on fresh meat items have 
practically been wasted. Mrs. Consumer buys many 
processed items by brand name only, but when it comes 
to fresh meat in the self-serve case, you can usually 
buy the desired cuts only by eye appeal. Some packers 
have recently inaugurated a new program in which 
the packer’s brand name is inserted in the fresh meat 
package. Extensive advertising has been used to intro- 
duce Mrs. Consumer to the idea of purchasing fresh meat 
by brand name. It has been proved that Mrs. Consumer 
purchases many of her requirements by brand name, 
and there is no reason why this cannot be followed 
through in the fresh meat line. The most important 
feature in a fresh meat item is tenderness; the price 
is secondary, and the average consumer will remem- 
ber the quality of the merchandise long after the price 
is forgotten. 

Packers in staking their reputation on their brand 
names have shown through statistics that 85 per cent 
of all consumers buy their total requirements where 
they buy their meat. Therefore, a retailer with an 
outstanding reputation for selling quality merchandise 
in the form of brands backed by television, radio and 
magazine advertising, will have an opportunity to 
profit through featuring packer brands. 

One of the most important elements in a_ buyer’s 
daily work is time. The buyer is not only a merchan- 
diser and purchasing agent, but he is alse a psychologist 

[Continued on page 119] 





CROWD erupts into the foyer after stimulating speech. 
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IMPROVE QUALITY 

REDUCE COSTS 

INCREASE YIELD 

IN YOUR SAUSAGE OPERATION 


AVAILABLE IN 7 SIZES 


CUTMIX and only CUTMIX has the Exclusive New Patented 
Cover and Knife design which is essential to produce a 
superior pork sausage chop and a finer emulsion. 


CUTMIX has no equal in performance. CUTMIX will speed 
production and give you a superior product at a great 
profit to you. CUTMIX will give you the finest emulsion, 
pork sausage, dry sausage and more tender hamburger. 


Available in 7 sizes . . . 65 to 640 Ibs. Powerful 2-speed 
motor . . . Push button controls . . . can be set up with 
3, 6, 9, or 12 knives. 


FAMO 
DICER 


STRIPS 
SLICES 
CUBES 
DICES 


The hydraulically controlled FAMO DICER 
dices, slices or strips all kinds of meats 
vegetables. 
Even frozen bacon can be cut by mea 
strongly made saw-type knives. 
Simple operation— infinitely variable hydraslie 
feed. 
All knives are stainless steel for absolute 
cleanliness. 
Machine is automatically stopped after each 
stroke, protecting all parts subject to wear, 
An excellent production machine with many. 
uses. 

NO OIL OR GREASE FITTINGS 

IN PRODUCT ZONE 


THE 


along Lif 


Meat Chopper Plates are forged in one 
piece. Made for all sizes and all makes 
of grinders. The standard of quality for 
over 30 years. 

THE DUZ-MORE KNIVES 
Reduce cutting cost and _ increase 
grinder efficiency. Will cut over 300,- 
000 Ibs. of meat without resharpening, 
Easy to clean, absolutely sanitary. 


‘oLong Life 


STAINLESS CUTTER KNIFE 


GUARANTEED TO OUT PERFORM ANY OTHER 
KNIFE IN PRODUCTION USE 
AVAILABLE FOR ALL MAKES OF CUTTERS 
LESS AIR IN PRODUCT 
25% FASTER 
MAXIMUM WORKING CUTTNG EDGE 


“‘LONG LIFE’’ MATERIALS AND 
WORKMANSHIP ARE GUARANTEED 


for more information write— 


K. C. SEELBACH CO., Inc. 


uUSsILe Té five 


260 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 
Phone: WAlker 5—0980-81 
VACU-CUTMIX 
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Built in appetite appeal with each of these foods in a Daniels wrap. 


SHOWCASE FOR FLAVOR with “take me ANI ELS 


home to the family” designed into every Daniels Wrap. And there’s 
No waste with Daniels Wraps, they’re 100% usable. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Whatever your needs in flexible packaging, our artists and craftsmen K RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
can design and print the showmanship needed to satisfy the most ; 

discriminating shopper. Contact the nearest Daniels sales office eet : 

today or write Daniels, Rhinelander, Wisconsin. é creators « designers 

of flexible packaging 


Sales offices: Rhinelander, Wisconsin’. . . Chicago, Illinois . « . : : 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania... Columbus, Ohio ...Omaha, Nebraska... multicolor printers 
Dallas, Texas . . . Los Angeles, California . . . St. Louis, Missouri 





HOLLYMATIC 


ae 


forms more than 285 dans and sizes 
in fresh or frozen chopped meat products 


Just by changing the mold-plates on your versatile Hollymatic, 
you change the size, thickness, shape of your patties. Hollymatic, 
and only Hollymatic, can give you such variety. 


Learn how Hollymatic can form PATTIES AND PROFITS for you. WRITE TODAY! 


m—".. 
te 
g + 3 HOLLYMATIC CORPORATION 
as 433 W. 83rd STREET, CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 
s Hollymatic molds: Beef Patties ¢ Chopped Tenderloins » Veal Choppies « Pork Choppies « Lamb Choppies ¢ Sausage Links « Mock Chicken Legs 


2, 
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for the modern day housewife. His biggest problem is 
to get a consistent supply of the brand of merchan- 
dise desired by his trade to build a better, more profit- 
able business through his outlets. To do this, a buyer 
must limit his activities to buying at the right time 
from the right people, for the right cause—namely, 
profit. To accomplish this it is necessary that he limit 
his time to the suppliers who offer to solve his prob- 
lems in the easiest manner. This can only be done by 
working with suppliers who offer Mrs. America the mer- 
chandise in demand today. 

USDA GRADES VS. PACKER BRANDS: The most 
important merchandising factor in today’s competitive 
market is the factor of “individuality” in a store. This 
recognition can only be achieved by featuring a quality 
brand name acceptable to the modern consumer. There 
has been too much confusion in the minds of the con- 
sumer between federal grading and federal inspection, 
so that in most cases people accept federal grading as 
an indication of wholesomeness, which of course, it is 
not. It is impossible to grade some processed meats, 
such as hamburger, because it may contain material of 
several grades. 

To say that you use Choice meat in making ham- 
burger does not necessarily mean that you are offering 
a quality product since most consumers would prefer 
hamburger, pot roast,’swiss steaks, etc., to come from 
a lower grade of beef, which, when adequately cooked 
with moist heat, will eat as good or better than “Prime” 
or “Choice.” 

On seeing the packer name brand of merchandise, 
the customer automatically recognizes the quality fac- 
tor and does not think of meat inspection connected 
with the product offered. If the individual retail store 
has a reputation for quality, this quality will naturally 
be extended into the complete line of products offered 
by this individual retail outlet. Actually, the reputation 
is built on “advertised brands” through consistent satis- 
faction to the consumer. 

SHOULD GRADING BE OVERHAULED? The 
packer grades of product have been more effective in 
introducing the modern-day consumer to quality mer- 
chandise. This factor is known throughout industry by 
the recent change in the federal grading system, with 
the introduction of the “Standard” grade in June of 
last year, and the consideration of the “dual grading 
system.” This is an attempt to break down each grade 
into three divisions. Establishment of Standard grade 
admittedly broke down the difference between Com- 
mercial and Good grades under the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture grading system. 

The packers have been for years dividing their 
grades in a more specific manner by using at least ten 
classifications of grading in order to give the buyer a 
more consistent uniform grade as demanded by the re- 
tailer and consumer. 

Under the packer name brand, an individual buyer 
can get a type of merchandise, as mentioned before, 
necessary for a given area, which is of most import- 
ance, especially due to the fact that many areas de- 
mand different classifications, grades, and types of 
product not made available under the present govern- 
ment grading system of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

The present USDA grading system should be revised 
to take into consideration “eye appeal” when grading, 
and forget the “It will not make it, because .. .” at- 
titude. Today’s grading system is handled on a set per- 
point rule and does not consider the retailer or con- 
sumer. The packers have attempted to solve the problem 
at the retail level, but there is still a great deal of room 
for improvement. 
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SEPTEMBER 28 
MEAT DISTRIBUTION 
RETAILER’S VIEW 


CLIFFORD G. BOWES, meat merchandising consultant 
of Chicago, formerly with the NLS&MB as well as 
NARGUS, tackles the subject of 


Government Grades 
And How They Flunk 
As Buying Guides 


making money in their meat departments today? 

By and large, they’re the ones who handle gov- 
ernment-graded meats. Over half the companies I have 
worked with this past year had low profit problems 
which, in my opinion, were caused by buying on govern- 
ment grade. This was particularly the case in the multi- 
ple-store companies. 

Recently I had dinner with a chain store friend who 
was complaining about the narrow margin of profit in 
his meat departments. His company is one that insists 
on government-graded beef. When the opportunity pre- 
sented itself, I asked why. He replied, “Well, Cliff, 
we feel we get better beef this way. The government’s 
really doing some pre-selecting. You know, the grades 
put up a sort of fence for us.” 

Let’s take a second look at this situation. What kind 
of carcass does the retailer really want? He wants 
the kind that will cut money, doesn’t he? All right, 
suppose we list some of the factors that indicate profit- 
ability to the retailer: 

1. He wants carcasses without heavy kidneys. 

2. He wants beef in which the plates and other rough 
cuts normally cooked with moisture are not too fat. (On 
the basis of actual cutouts in Pittsburgh a couple of 
weeks ago, the plates from some Choice cattle were 
worth only 6¢ a pound.) 

3. Weight is important, too. He wants carcasses with- 
in certain weight ranges because women buy meat by 
price of the package. If a carcass is too heavy, he’ll lose 
sales. Women will switch to pork, veal or even chicken 
if they can’t find a package within their price range. 

4. He wants carcasses without too much bark or cover, 
especially if the rib is well marbled. 

5. He wants beef without too many ripples of fat 
inside the forequarter. 

6. He wants beef without too much heart fat inside 
the brisket. 

7. He wants beef without too much pelvic fat con- 
tained in the hind. 

It’s factors such as these that indicate whether a car- 
cass will make any money for a retailer, but how many 
of these are considered when the government grades 
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W ho are the retailers having the most trouble 











beef? Get yourself a copy of the USDA publication 
entitled, “Official United States Standards for Grades 
of Carcass Beef.” Read it through, then answer just 
one question for me. How many of the cutout factors 
mentioned are considered when grades are assigned? 
I’m not going to tell you here. I want you to read it 
for yourself. However, I do want to get this one noint 
across: The points on which beef is graded are not the 
points which cut money. 

When my chain store friend said buying on grade puts 
up a fence, he was absolutely right, but what is that 
fence doing? It is keeping some of the best cutting car- 
casses out of his reach. 

WHY MEAT GRADING? This may surprise you, 
but government grades were not set up to help anyone 
with buying problems. They were set up for only one 
purpose. Economists wanted to classify meat so they 
could “match” carcasses with the kind of live animals 
that produced them. This is verified in a recent gov- 
ernment publication entitled, “Economic Effects of U. S. 
Grades for Beef.” Here’s a direct quote from that pub- 
lication: 

“The U. S. Department of Agriculture initiated work 
in developing grade standards for livestock and meats 
in 1916, following pioneer work at the Illinois Agricul- 
ture Experiment Station. The primary aim of the de- 
partment at that time was to develop a market news 
reporting service for livestock.” 

There you have it in black and white. The boundary 
lines between grades are not based on giving either re- 
tailers or consumers value for their money. They’re not 
based on differences in eating qualities either. They’re 
based largely on attempts to match carcasses with the 
kind of live animal that produced them. The idea that 
these grades would help anyone buy meat was an after- 
thought. It was developed only to encourage wider use 
of grades, and what better way is there to do that than 
to get retailers and consumers to ask for “graded” 
meat? 

What’s the complaint? Is it that the government 
grades meat? No, there’s no objection to classifying 
careasses in an attempt to match them with live ani- 
mals. No one objects either to use of the word “grade” 
for the classifications. To assume, however, that grades 
developed for this purpose are good buying guides for 
retailers and consumers is quite another matter. It 
just isn’t true. Here, then, is the crux of our vroblem. 
Government grades are being used for purposes for 
which they were neither designed nor intended. 

PROPONENTS AREN’T PRACTICAL: Who is pro- 
moting grades? Much of the promoting has been done 
by government personnel. They have been supported 
by friends in colleges and universities who like to use 
grades as teaching tools. These men are sincere in their 
desires to improve our marketing system. For this, they 
are to be commended. However, if they have not had 
much practical experience in the meat business, they 
may not fully understand the environment within which 
a grading program operates. They may not realize, for 
example, that the problems they’re trying to solve for 
the livestock and meat industry are not really grading 
problems in the first place. 

I have yet to see one instance where they analyzed 
a problem and came up with buying on ¢r~e as a Jog- 
ical solution. In every instance, they took the stand that 
we “need” grading by government. Then they looked 
around for arguments which would support that stand, 
and their arguments were based more on emotion than 
logic. Take, for example, the idea that government 
grades help the consumer with her buying problems. 
This is a laudable goal, indeed, but the points on which 
meat are graded are-not the points which give the con- 
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sumer value for her money. Meats considered top qual- 
ity, and graded accordingly, are often too fat to he 
practical for family consumption. 

The subject is quite complex and misinformation is 
rampant. This is certainly true in the case of the con- 
sumer. It’s true of retailers. It’s also true of producers, 
even though these men are often penalized when meat 
from their animals is sold on government grades. Take 
the lamb feeder, for example. By the time he is fairly 
sure his lambs will grade Choice (on grade standards 
set up primarily for price measurement, mind you), 
many in the lot will be too heavy. They’ll be discount- 
ed for weight. Incidentally, the same thing can happen 
with cattle. 

There are chain stores that have not had a good lamb 
sale for months. Why? Because they have committed 
themselves to buying nothing but U. S. Choice, and 
they haven’t been able to get enough Choice lambs 
within their weight ranges—on grade standards set up 
primarily for price measurement..The men who put 
the finish on lambs and cattle are too large and too 
important a segment of our econmy to be penalized 
this way. Especially when margins in feeding are as 
narrow as they are. Some of these men don’t make much 
of a return in the first place. They may even lose some 
money. 

SOURCE OF TROUBLE: Now, let’s come back to 
retailers. When a retailer has difficulty getting the kind 
of carcass he would like to cut, the source of his trouble 
may not lie in what packers do at all. It may lie in one 
or more decisions he has made himself—decisions based 
on inadequate or misleading information. Few retailers 
realize, for example, that no one in this country raises 
animals for their meat. We use cattle only as vehicles 
for marketing our grasses and grains. As a result, the 
packing industry has very little control over the kind 
and quality of live animal coming to market. This means 
it has no control, either, over the kind of carcasses 
that are available. 

For a few weeks each year, there will be a plentiful 
supply of the kind of live animal needed to produce the 
kind of carcass a retailer wants. During these weeks, 
packers will have little difficulty giving good selection. 
It won’t matter much whether beef is branded, graded 
or unmarked. At other seasons, though, when this type 
of live animal is in shorter supply, cooler men will have 
difficulty giving good selection. 

What can be done? Here are three facts of life that 
retailers, and I mean both chain and independent oper- 
ators, must realize: 

1. There’s no such thing as 100 per cent satisfaction 
with carcass beef. The buyer who sets up such a goal 
is being unrealistic and unreasonable. 

2. The larger the number of carcasses a buyer needs, 
the wider the range in weight and other physical at- 
tributes he must be willing to take. The man who ex- 
pects two or more carcasses to be identical is asking 
for the impossible. 

3. The basic problem in getting profit-cutting car- 
casses is one of selection, and there is only one way 
to get this selection. A retailer must let his suppliers 
know his requirements far enough ahead of time so 
they can do a good job of choosing lambs or beef. 
There are days when some kinds of carcasses just 
aren’t available. At a time like this, a retailer must give 
his supplier a chance to pull carcasses from two or 
even three days’ kill. The closer he’s willing to come to 
buying on a standing order, the better the selection he 
will obtain. 

DUAL GRADING: Promoters of government grades 
never give up. Whenever anyone points up the short- 
comings of grades as buying guides for either retailers 
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or consumers, these people want to revise grade stand- 
ards. At the moment, they’re talking of splitting certain 
grades—Choice, for example—and they’re calling it dual 
grading. Dual grading won’t really solve any problems, 
however. They could change grade standards every 
year for the next 10 years and not get anywhere. Why? 
Because it’s doubtful if grades designed for price meas- 
urement will ever be good buying guides for either re- 
tailers or consumers. It’s even doubtful if anyone can 
develop a set of grade standards with which price dif- 
ferences can be accurately measured in a manner which 
is at all satisfactory. 

You see, the statisticians and economists like to think 
they can develop two side-by-side charts. On one they'll 
list grades; on the other, prices. They then like to think 
that as the “grade” improves by a notch, the price will 
go up a notch. Such a concept of meat prices is quite 
unrealistic for so many factors other than grade can 
affect prices—weight, for example. Heavy carcasses 
generally sell for less money, no matter how high their 
quality may be. 

The goal of statisticians and economists for a system 
of classifying carcasses so they can compare live and 
dressed prices is quite understandable, but some of 
them do not realize that they are trying to compare 
prices that are not comparable. Why? Because the live 
and dressed markets are really two different worlds. 
The cost of a live animal bears no relation whatever 
to the price the carcass will bring in trading. The steer 
that tops the live market seldom produces a carcass 
which will top the dressed market. In fact, animals 
with the same live weight and identical dressing yields 
can have carcasses which differ so much that no one 
would ever guess they were raised and fed together, 
and obviously the prices that these carcasses bring will 
differ just as much. 

NOT SELLING ON MERIT: In closing I would like to 
ask a question. Who are the packers having most dif- 
ficulty getting the money out of their rail stock today? 
If you could travel 48 states as I do, you would see, 
and see quickly, that it’s the packers selling on govern- 
ment grade. The reason is obvious. When they sell on 
grades designed for price measurement, they’re no 
longer selling meat on its merit. 

If you are one of those packers who think selling on 
government grade cuts your selling expense, let me ask 
you one question. How long would you keep a salesman 
who consistently shaded prices? Not very long, but this 
is exactly what you may be doing. When you sell on 
grades designed for price measurement, you’re no 
longer selling meat on its merit, for the boundary lines 
between grades are not based on what is needed to 
help a packer with his selling problems. A government 
grade may be the most costly sales force you could 
possibly employ. This is an idea that I believe you should 
examine thoroughly and then take the time to think 
through with the greatest of care since it will most 
certainly be to your advantage to do so. 

Let’s define our problem before deciding what we’ll 
do about it. I think you’ll find it has two sides. Retailers, 
on the one hand, do not understand the problems a 
packer has when he selects beef and lambs. Packers, 
on the other hand, don’t always understand why a re- 
tailer has to be so specific on such factors as weight. 
Our problems certainly won’t be solved by revising 
grade standards. They are not grading problems in the 
first place. The only way problems such as these will 
ever be resolved is by getting together, either indi- 
vidually or in groups and making a substantial effort 
to develop more mutual understanding through a com- 
bination of joint interest and endeavor. 
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SEPTEMBER 28 
MEAT DISTRIBUTION 
RETAILER’S VIEW 





JOSEPH FOY, general manager of Spartan Stores, Inc., 
and OPA graduate, supplies his packer audience with 
the retailer's view of 


Meat Programs and 
Why Packers Should 
Give Them Support 


ne of the very real problems in meat distribution 

and merchandising is that of receiving meat 

shipments efficiently, and the forward-thinking, 
aggressive, independent retailer, in cooperation with his 
modern wholesale supply depot, is constantly seeking 
better methods to solve this problem. 

Presently, there are three ways through which this 
comparatively new concept in wholesaler-retailer meat 
relations is being handled. And these all revolve 
around a meat depot. 

First, we have the meat purchasing and merchan- 
dising department, with no meat storage or processing. 
Some of the advantages of this method are obvious. 
There is no costly warehousing and transportation; 
centralized buying gives purchasing power; selection is 
keyed to the demands of the retail customer, with re- 
sponsibility assured by the house; retailers get the best 
service available by the packer in that market area; 
controlled, centralized billing cuts bookkeeping time 
and errors, and individualized supervision of the meat 
merchandising program is available. 

Second, we have the meat depot, a distribution point 
with no processing. Some of the advantages are that the 
retailer is not limited to local packers or a packer- 
distributor system; quality control is centralized; all 
store deliveries are made at one time; a central control 
of stock is possible, and the number of salesmen and 
deliverymen entering the store is reduced. 

Third, we have the complete meat warehouse, a dis- 
tribution point plus processing. In addition to the ad- 
vantages of the meat depot, we can now break carcasses 
into primal cuts and distribute cuts to areas selling 
them; quality control of processed items can be ex- 
ercised; trim can be standardized and controlled, and 
better control of fat and bone salvage can be maintained. 

Obviously, not any one of these methods can be the 
answer to all problems involved, but each can be most 
helpful in a given market where the retailer and whole- 
saler fully realize the practical security of developing 
a means whereby the retailer may achieve the greatest 
possible advantage. 

MEAT PROGRAM IS VITAL: From our meetings 
here, it is obvious that the packers desire to improve 
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their services to the retailer. One way in which this 
can be done is by recognizing that these new whole- 
saler-retailer meat programs are set up with only one 
purpose in mind—to develop greater efficiency, sales 
and profitability at the retail level. No wholesaler is 
desirous of spending a great deal of time and money to 
develop a meat program until he realizes that failure to 
do so can mean his own ultimate failure. For with meat 
accounting for 25 per cent of retail food sales, and with 
meat the most important single item in the meal, the 
retail store that does not have a sound meat program 
undoubtedly will fail, and the wholesaler cannot exist 
without the retail store. 

These meat programs, designed primarily to assist 
the retailer, can be and will be of tremendous assist- 
ance to the packer. Yet, in every instance where such 
programs are instituted, the biggest opposition comes 
from the packers, who apparently are against these pro- 
grams on the basis that they bring a change. The pack- 
ers seem to feel that change must necessarily be bad. 
Those of us who have been a part of the tremendous 
change in food distribution during the past two decades 
do not subscribe to this fear. We have learned that one 
of the most important phases of a successful meat pro- 
gram is the selection of beef at the packer cooler in 
order to maintain uniformity. Quality, grade, trans- 
portation facilities, etc., vary from packer to packer. 
This probably will always be true, depending on loca- 
tion of the packinghouse, the human element in grad- 
ers and the strictness of control of the packer over his 
own label. With one man responsible for the selection 
of beef for the same group of stores week after week, 
complaints about the type of beef selected are soon all 
but eliminated. 

You packers are familiar with all this. You can get 
all the information you care to get concerning any par- 
ticular meat operation. You can be of invaluable help 
in making such programs valuable to the retailer and, 
therefore, to yourselves. The forward-looking packers 
who do this are finding out how vital this can be to 
themselves, and by so doing, they are developing at 
no cost, but rather at a profit, that “company image” 
on which so many thousands of dollars have been mis- 
spent in the past, a company image built up in day-to- 
day business dealings. 

RESPECT BUILDS BUSINESS: We do a great deal 
of business, mutually profitable business, with one com- 
pany that never has given a price concession to us nor 
to anyone else in the market that I have ever heard of. 
We respect that company and have a desire to do more 
business with it. In contrast, there are packers who 
profess so strongly to us that no one in the market is 
getting as low a price as we are getting that we do 
business with them hesitantly, cautiously and, too 
often, regretfully. 

How about your company image? Is it one based on 
a book of policies so confusing that no policy is mean- 
ingful, or do you have a simple, direct, straightforward 
approach to all, an approach that is adhered to even 
though it may mean the loss of a sale this week? Many 
years ago my father, in his quiet but very wise way, 
said to me: “Remember this. You cannot make people 
like you, but by your everyday actions you can make 
them respect you.” I believe this applies to comnanies 
as well as to individuals. Customers want to do business 
with companies they respect. 

Let us recognize, then, that we do have common 
problems—problems that in most instances we have 
made—and, therefore, problems that we can solve to 
our mutual advantage if we face these problems square- 
ly, and openly and honestly strive to do what is best 
for all concerned. 
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SEPTEMBER 29 
MEAT DISTRIBUTION 
RETAILER’S VIEW 


RICHARD GROMER, president of Gromer Super Mar- 
kets, Inc., operating three large stores in the Elgin - 
(1ll.) community, comments on 


Need for Satisfying 
and Educating the 


Retail Customer 


S a representative of the smaller type retail op- 
A enton with five or fewer stores, that accounts 

for more than 50 per cent of the retail food busi- 
ness today, I am very happy that the Institute did not 
overlook us. We want to be considered. We do not 
create the biggest records individually. Individually, 
many of us are important only in our small areas, but 
we do account for a very substantial part of your busi- 
ness, and we consider meat to be important. 

Meat accounts for more than 25 per cent of our busi- 
ness. We invest in the highest-priced equipment for 
that department. We allocate the most important part 
of our stores to the meat departments. We get the 
very best labor and pay the highest prices for labor in 
our meat departments, and we use a lot of our efforts 
for promotions and sales events in the meat depart- 
ments of our stores. 

The meat departments, compared to other depart- 
ments in our stores, do not do as good a job to satisfy 
consumer demands for ready-to-eat, table-ready and 
pan-ready products, products with built-in maid serv- 
ice. I believe that the demand on the part of the con- 
sumer for this type of product is increasing. The con= 
tinual use of the easily-prepared items in the meat de=— 
partment, such as ground beef and pork chops, dem=— 
onstrates the need for today’s housewife to prepare 
meals fast. : 

Compare the meat department with other sections” 
of the supermarket. Not too many years ago, we had 
four basic cake flours for the customer to choose from. 
Today, however, the well-stocked supermarket has’ 
nearly 100 different products in place of the four. In the 
produce department, which accounts for 10 per cent of 
our total business, we see some definite changes from 
10 years ago. Today we take a head of cabbage and 
slice it, chop it and mix it and finally wrap it in a 
sparkling, attractive package. We do this to satisfy the 
demand of the housewife for something that has done 
part of her work for her. 

SHOPPING MADE EASY: I think that we at the re- 
tail level can take credit also for increasing the ef- 
ficiency of our meat departments. We have taken the 
mystery out of the meat departments. We have placed 
everything out in front of the customer where she now 
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can observe it and then communicate with the meat 
man. The job of shopping for the family is made’ easy 






















































IN today, especially for the young housewife. 

We have opened up our meat cutting rooms. They 
are no longer in the dark and dingy places they were 
in the past but are placed so the customers now can 
see how meat is cut. We, in fact, encourage our cus- 
tomers to visit our back rooms to see how clean and 
sanitary our products are and the conditions under 
which they are packaged. Also, through the installation 
of wrapping machines and other electronic equipment, 

bei we have been able to reduce our overhead costs. We 
gin recently installed a combination wrapper, weighing and 
labeling device that cost in excess of $8,000. 

We retailers also have some shortcomings, some 
things that we need help in. I don’t think that we do 
nearly the amount of promotion in the meat department 
that we do in other areas of the store. In other de- 
partments, we produce some really successful affairs 
with displays that attract the customers. We have special 
promotions, sampling and many other attractions. How- 
ever, the meat department seems to be confined and 
dignified day in and day out. 

I think that the sales departments of most packers, 
both large and small, are outmoded; they are old-fash- 
ioned and very costly. I think that your accounting 

, and billing departments are something to be ashamed of 
in many instances. 
op- EDUCATION NEEDED: I made a small survey some 
ih time ago among members of the Exchange Club in 
uae Elgin, Ill. After giving a presentation on meats, I asked 
nit the 37 men present at the meeting for answers to some 
nit questions. Twenty of the 37 men could not properly 
ally, identify what veal is. Thirty-five of the 37 had not 
but eaten lamb at home during the past three weeks. Twen- 
ust ty-three of the 37 could not differentiate among fry- 
ers, broilers and roasters. 
sill Another area that could use attention today is the 
i lost art of meat carving. When you visit relatives or 
part friends and have a meal, who does the carving? I can 
the remember vividly my father actually carving the meat 
we at the table and then serving it when I was a boy. 
forts How often is that done today? The desserts, salads 
‘antl and other food items seem to be served with more 
ceremony today, while meat is served as though it is 
arte somewhat of a degrading item. Let’s not present meat 
tisfy 
and 
serv- 
con- 
con- 
t de- 
Jem- 
spare 
tions” 
had 
from. 
has 
n the 
nt of 
from 
and 
in a 
y the 
done 
e re- , 
e ef- TWO CONVENTIONEERS check. their programs against 
n the the backdrop of a display of promotional and adver- 
laced ising material for foods which claim to have protein 
» now Yalues similar to those that are found only in meat. 
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LAST, MIDDLE or first name first seems to be the subject 
for debate between these registrants in the lobby. 


as something that consumers can purchase cheaply, 
prepare fast and then throw on the table, leaving the 
way open for emphasis on some of the other foods. 
In closing, let me ask that you look into the super- 
markets and see what is happening to your product 
when it gets to the consumer. Ask retailers questions 
to see how good a job they are doing. 

MODERATOR EDWARD A. BRAND: Since many 
salesmen call on you, would you mind telling us the 
qualities that you would like to see in a salesman? 
What characteristics make a salesman stand out, in 
your opinion? 

RICHARD GROMER: First, I want him to repre- 
sent a legitimate businesslike organizatier. that has a 
mission to perform: he should come in with a job to 
do and not time to waste. Second, he should present a 
quality product for which there is a demand by the 
consumer. I believe that the salesman should be aggre- 
sive, young—at least young in ideas—and well-in- 
formed as to the product and that he should know 
something of his customers. He also should be avail- 
able to see what is needed and finally, he must know 
when to leave. 

WAYNE BARTLEY: The salesman creates the com- 
pany image. In my opinion—and I don’t know exactly 
how to rank these qualities because they vary from 
time to time—dependability, quality product, service 
and price are most important. One of the outstanding 
salesmen who called on me in the past was a man 
who had most of the answers (for me that is); he 
knew how much product I would use in a given pro- 
motion if the price was right. In other words, he had 
taken a little time to study and prepare before he 
came. When you gave him an order, he did not have 
to pick up the phone and call to find whether that 
much of the product was available. That, in my opin- 
ion, is what makes an outstanding salesman. 

MODERATOR BRAND: Joe Foy, do you have any 
comments on what makes a salesman outstanding? 

JOSEPH FOY: I don’t believe any salesman should 
walk into a retail store and try to sell any product 
unless he is sure that he can show the retailer how 
to make that extra dollar this week and the extra 
quarter in the following weeks through the use of that 
product. It is important for the salesman to have a clear 
notion on how to put the product across and for him to 
know something about the profitability at that level. 

SAMUEL OSBORNE: When a salesman walks into 
my office, I want him to know how much product he 
has to sell and not waste my time by calling up his 
office to find out how much is available after I place 
an order with him. After he sells the product, I think 
that he should follow through. That is the kind of sales- 
man I like to see. 
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SEPTEMBER 28 
ANNUAL DINNER 


G. H. ACHENBACH, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, National Association of Food Chains and presi- 
dent, Piggly Wiggly Sims stores, pleads 


Don't Fence Food 


Dealers In, for Sake 


of Free Enterprise 


he subject Homer Davison assigned to me is “The 

Food Distributor’s Responsibility to the Public.” 

When you consider the almost unlimited ramifi- 
cations of the many responsibilities which we food dis- 
tributors have to our many publics, and I might remind 
you processors that your responsibilities are just about 
the same as ours, I think you will admit that he tossed 
me quite an assignment, particularly since you folks 
represent an important segment of our public. 

As I analyze it, we food distributors have a direct re- 
sponsibility to six different publics: the producers, the 
processors or manufacturers, our fellow retailers, our 
employes, stockholders and, above all, our customers. 
It is obvious that both you and I have these responsi- 
bilities. The more I thought about the subject, how- 
ever, the more convinced I became that we have a pri- 
mary responsibility that stands out like a sore thumb, 
one which transcends all of our other responsibilities. 
Yet, it is so basic and so simple that, I hope you don’t 
think I have rocks in my head when I tell you what it is. 

To me, the greatest responsibility of the food distrib- 
utor and any other businessman, for that matter, is to 
make a profit. That may sound silly but that’s our pri- 
mary reason for being in business and, believe me, if 
we don’t make a profit, we surely can’t do much about 
fulfilling our other responsibilities. Whenever we busi- 
nessmen fail to make a profit, we are hurting the entire 
free enterprise system. Yet, for almost 30 years, busi- 
ness has been damned time and again for doing the very 
thing it is supposed to be doing—making a profit. For 
more than half my life, I have been listening to those 
parlor pinks and fellow travelers who were spawned 
in the 30s saying and doing everything they can to de- 
stroy the public’s confidence in business and business- 
men. Unfortunately, their story has convinced a great 
many people that there is something immoral about 
making a profit, even an honest legitimate profit. 

EXPLAIN PROFIT SYSTEM: I think our second 
most important responsibility is to put over the story of 
the profit system, of what profits mean to the American 
way of life. Unless we businessmen tell that story, no 
one else will. If the free enterprise or profit system goes 
down to defeat, you and I will have lost it by default— 
because we failed to live up to our responsibilities. 
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With the single exception of the religious story, you and 
I have the greatest story that has ever been told, but 
we need to tell it and retell it until we gain the respect 
of the public. It is our fault that politicians find ~ 
politically popular to attack the food industry. One of 
our major responsibilities is to prove to the public that 
no one is doing more in their behalf than we are. 
in that way can we make unfair attacks on us politi 
inexpedient because they are publicly unpopular. 
Never before in the history of the world has thére 
been such an era of mass production and mass he i 


tion by which we businessmen have brought the best | 


and newest quality products to the average Amerigan 
consumer at the lowest possible cost. As a result, we 


Americans have more of everything, more widely-dis- 


tributed among more people than has ever been 
achieved in the history of any nation. : 

The world’s population is nearly 3,000,000,000. We 
Americans number 178,000,000. That’s only 6 per cent 
of the world’s population, and we inhabit 6 per cent 
of its land. Yet we Americans out-buy, out-own and 
out-use the other 94 per cent. Of the 82,000,000 auto- 
mobiles in the world today, we Americans drive 56,- 
000,000 around on our 6 per cent of the earth. Ameri- 
cans sit in front of 73 per cent of the world’s television 
sets and own seven times as many radios as all the rest 
of mankind put together. Americans use 60 per cent 
of the world’s telephones and burn up 40 per cent of its 
electrical power. That’s a sample of what we Americans 
consume. On the production side, one-third of all the 
goods made on this earth is produced by our 6 per cent 
of the population. 

THE MEAT PICTURE: When it comes to the product 
with which this meeting is concerned, America pro- 
duces 24 per cent of the world’s meat. That’s enough 
meat to allow every man, woman and child 160 bbs. 
annually. The average American family serves meat 
one and one-third times a day, so we wind up consum- 
ing 31 per cent of the world’s meat, five times our share. 

We Americans take all this abundance for granted. 
The facts are that you can’t match it anywhere else in 
the world. Our housewives expect to buy the kind of 
meat in the amounts they want. They want it protected 
by plate glass and modern refrigeration, while the 
housewives in most other countries take what they can 
get after it has been hanging in open, unprotected stalls 
with limited refrigeration. Whenever our State Depart- 
ment decides it is time to put a typically American 
show on the road to demonstrate the dynamics of a free 
democracy, you can be certain that at the head of the 
list will be a supermarket, the merchandising phenom- 
enon of our time, which is the very epitome of mass 
production and distribution. 

I have had the privilege of observing the reactions 
of the Italians and Spaniards to the supermarkets that 
were set up in Rome in 1956 and in Barcelona this sum- 
mer by the National Association of Food Chains in 


conjunction with the State Department. The bewilder- g- 


ing variety and abundance of our foods is actually be- 
yond the comprehension of the lower income classes in 
those countries. I remember asking an interpreter i 
Rome to tell me what a crowd of people were saying 
who were standing in front of the shelves which were 
stocked with canned dog and cat foods. You’ve never! 
seen so many different brands in your life; everybody 
must can a dog food. He said they didn’t believe it, 
that it was just propaganda. They could very rarely 
afford canned foods for themselves. It was absolutely 
ridiculous from their point of view that anybody would 
feed dogs and cats so luxuriously. 

We take our supermarkets for granted, but the in- 
ventiveness, ingenuity and artistic merchandising in- 
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four meat packing executives were honored at the 
annual dinner of the AMI for outstanding community 
service. The community service awards were presented 
by Institute board chairman George W. Stark (extreme 
left) to Henry Fischer of Louisville, Ky., chairman of 
the board of directors of the Fischer Packing Co.; Cor- 
nelius C. Noble of Madera, Calif., president, Noble’s 


Honored at Banquet For Community Service 


cently recognized by the Kentucky Pure Bred Livestock 
Association as ‘‘an outstanding man in agriculture." 
He is an active member of the livestock committee of 
the Louisville Chamber of Commerce and is director of 
the Bourbon Beef Cattle Association and the AMI. 

Jones is well known in Fort Atkinson for his commu- 
nity and civic contributions. He has been president of 
the board of trustees of Fort Atkinson Memorial Hospital 
since 1942 and was instrumental in raising funds for the 
construction of the new hospital building. He is a mem- 
ber of the advisory board of the Community Chest and 
is a director of the Fort Atkinson Real Estate Corpora- 
tion. He is a former president of the Fort Atkinson 
Chamber of Commerce, and he served on the local 
school board for 18 years. Jones is a member of the 
Board of the Institute. 

Noble, since he was president of his high school 
class, has been active in the civic, church, industrial 
and political life of central California. He is a charter 
member of the Madera Rotary Club and was an or- 
ganizer and first Grand Knight of the Madera Council 
of the Knights of Columbus. He has served many years 
as chairman of the Madera County Republican central 
committee. He owns a herd of Hereford cattle and is 
former president of the California Hereford Breeders 
Association. Currently he is president of the Central 
California Employers Council. 





‘aa * Independent Meat Co.; Chris E. Finkbeiner of Little Rock, 
dant Ark., president of the Little Rock Packing Co., and Ed- 
of its ward C. Jones of Fort Atkinson, Wis., general manager 
one of the Jones Dairy Farm. tie 
1 the Finkbeiner long has been prominent in civic affairs 
cin in Little Rock. He is a former ‘‘man of the year” of the 
Arkansas Junior Chamber of Commerce and has been 
diet honored by the Sartoma International, the Arkansas 
pro- Cattlemen’s Association and the American Quarterhorse 
ough Association. He is a member of the board of directors 
of the Institute and for four consecutive years was pres- 
mal ident of the National Independent Meat Packers Asso- 
sue ciation. In 1957 Finkbeiner received President Eisen- 
ham. hower’s national award certificate for hiring the 
ntek physically handicapped. In 1958 he was a candidate 
se ia for Governor of Arkansas. 
id of Fischer recently received an honorary degree from 
ected @ the University of Kentucky. He is the founder of the 
. the Fischer Packing Co. and is noted for his progressive 
7 can farming and livestock production practices. He was re- 
stalls 
part- volved in the scientific care, packaging and displaying 
a of the products, to say nothing of the efficiency and 
f rp convenience, convey such a vivid picture of our Amer- 
rme @ ican way of life that our reports invariably are that a 
hom @ tremendous amount of respect and good will results 
mass @ from these exhibits because they tell the American 
e story in a nutshell. 
ie U. S. PRICES HOLD LINE: Here’s another important 
| point. For years inflation has been galloping like the 
sum- § dreaded Four Horsemen through most of the nations 
id ™E of the world, raising prices for food in some cases as 
) bel | “much as 3,000 per cent. The United Nations recently 
y * B made a survey on the cost of living in 100 different 
es BH countries and territories since 1953. They found that 
er )§ food prices in only 16 had held the line better than those 
ayin§ #* in the United States. The interesting thing is that those 
were ® countries in which food prices did show less increase 
bk than ours were, almost without exception, those whose 
7b YB economy is almost completely dependent on agriculture, 
ve it § where a majority of the people spend their entire time 
ane raising just enough food for their own families to eat. 
ue Those are the reasons I say that the story of what 
voul the free enterprise or profit system has done for the 
a material well-being of our people is next to the greatest 
e In @ story that has ever been told. But what do we business- 
g mF men do about it? While the Communists shout from 
), 1959 
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the housetops about how they were the first to hit the 
moon, we stand around and watch the demagogues 
convince the people that it is shameful and almost sinful 
for us to make a profit. 

Not only do we food distributors have the responsi- 
bility of making a profit for ourselves, we also have the 
additional responsibility of helping every other link in 
the chain from farm to table to make a profit also. Un- 
der today’s conditions, all the members of the “farm to 
table team” are completely interdependent. We need 
to recognize more clearly our mutual interests, to de- 
velop a better understanding of the true significance 
of the events and trends in the production, the process- 
ing and the distribution of meats so, by working more 
closely together, we can help each other solve our prob- 
lems and live up to our responsibilities. 

I want to congratulate your Institute and its leaders 
for their vision and statesmanship in providing the 
proper climate for such discussions, as it has done at 
this meeting. I think it is a great step forward in the 
recognition that we are in partnership. But we do need 
to do something more about it than give it lip service. 
All of us in the food industry need to make up our 
minds that we are really in the same boat and need to 
work together, not be at cross purposes. Yet, I think 
some of us are doing things which are helping to under- 
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mine the strong and vital foundations of our free enter- 
prise system. 

Whenever a law is passed restricting rights and priv- 
ileges, another supporting beam has been removed from 
the free enterprise structure. When enough restrictive 
laws are enacted, we will no longer be “free,” and we 
won't have any “enterprise” either. In the political 
arena in which we all live, it is not necessary to make 
a direct appeal to Congress for legislation, or to a gov- 
ernment agency for an administrative action. All we 
have to do is to stir up powerful political groups that 
are seeking headlines to bring industry-wide investiga- 
tions and threats of legislation. This undermines the 
confidence of the public in a free economy. Thus, great 
harm is done whether any restrictive laws are passed 
or not. We are so interdependent, we cannot throw 
stones and blame others for things that happen without 
hurting all members of the same team. 

ATTACKS ON FOOD INDUSTRY: At the present 
time four congressional committees are investigating 
the food industry. These four investigations are spear- 
headed by James Roosevelt, Hubert Humphrey, Estes 
Kefauver and Emanuel Celler. In addition, there are 
several indictments and suits by the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Department of Justice. I can’t be- 
lieve that all these attacks on the food industry just 
happened by coincidence. 

I am too old to be a crusader and too young to be a 
martyr, so I didn’t come here to start an argument, 
but I am very disturbed about the conflicts and dif- 
ferences of opinion that currently exist in our industry. 
Let me qualify my position by saying that my small 
company processes nothing, and we don’t have the 
private label concept. We pride ourselves on having 
the most complete variety of national brands of any 
major retail distributor in the state of Georgia. That’s 
our method of doing business and what we believe in 
as a business philosophy. At the same time, however, 
we believe in free enterprise and think that anybody 
who wants to has the right to disagree with our business 
philosophy. And, like Voltaire, we will fight to help him 
preserve that right, as well as his right to do business 
as he sees fit, provided it is not illegal, unethical nor 
detrimental to the public interest. 

I am not going to debate the age-old question of pri- 
vate labels versus nationally advertised brands nor try 
to convince you that retailers should or should not en- 
gage in processing, but I am going to ask you, as ex- 
ponents of the free enterprise system, how true to our 
principles are we, how wise are we in encouraging 
government interference? Sure, we need referees and 
policemen. There are always some people who are going 
to abuse their freedom and somebody has to keep them 
under control, but I think you’ll agree that it should be 
a minimum of control in order to avoid penalizing the 
good citizens along with the few bad apples in our com- 
petitive economy. 

CUSTOMER SHOULD DECIDE: Does it make any 
more sense to pass a law eliminating or restricting pri- 
vate labels than it does to pass a law restricting or 
eliminating national brands? In a free enterprise, com- 
petitive system, shouldn’t those things be determined 
by our final boss—the customer—instead of by means of 
legislation? 

As an example of what I am talking about, let me 
read a sentence or two to you from an editorial on 
page 63 of the September 19 issue of the Provisroner, 
entitled “Another K. to See Us?” If you don’t mind my 
saying so, I have seen more tactful headings than that. 
Fortunately for me, old grandfather Achenbach several 
times removed must have been one Achenbach who 
had good sense. Due to his sound judgment, I am very 


SINGING MEN OF STEEL, noted male chorus of the 
U. S. Stee! Corporation, are led by their conductor into 
a stalwart ballad during the annual dinner of the AMI. 


proud of the fact that I happen to be a sixth-generation 
American. I don’t feel at all happy about being referred 
to as another Khrushchev. 

The editorial begins: “We cannot help finding some 
similarities between the visit of Nikita Khrushchev to 
the United States and that of mass retailers to the con- 
vention of the American Meat Institute. 

“The desire for peaceful and mutually rewarding co- 
existence certainly imbues both the United States and 
the livestock and meat producing and processing in- 
dustry during both of these visits. At the same time 
we must acknowledge that tension exists between meat 
packers and the mass retailers just as it does between 
the United States and Russia.” 

I think you will agree that is a pretty strong state- 
ment, but let me skip down a paragraph or two: 

“We hope that the mass retailers are aware of the 
packers’ growing resentment over the existing unbal- 
ance, and of their increasing determination to correct 
the situation—if it cannot be done under existing laws, 
then by new legislation.” 

That smacks of a “Declaration of War.” 

WHY RETAILERS WAREHOUSE MEAT: This edi- 
torial undoubtedly refers to the policy of some food 
retailers who warehouse meat. All I know about this 
subject stems from discussion at retail meat clinics 
which have brought out three reasons for this: 1) Some 
distributors claim they save %¢ a pound or more; 2) 
Some say that by reducing the carcasses to primal cuts 
in their warehouses, they are able to furnish the in- 
dividual cuts needed by their various markets, rather 
than forcing them to take the entire carcass and then 
lose money getting rid of the cuts for which they have 
no demand, and 3) Some say they are able to maintain 
more uniform quality. 

Aren’t those three things the basic reasons why we 
6 per cent eat 31 per cent of all the meat consumed by 
man? What those companies say they are trying to do 
is lower the price of meat to consumers, increase effi- 
ciency by less waste and provide the customers with 
more dependable quality. Should a law be passed against 
doing those things? Should we legislate against anyone 
who tries to lower cost, increase efficiency and provide 
more uniform quality? 

I know there is another side to this story and that we 
can’t shrug off this serious problem with such a short 
answer, but we must recognize that this matter of shift- 
ing functions is one of our, many problems brought 
about by the search for better methods. This shifting 
of functions back and forth between various segments 
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of an industry or from one group of people to another 
is one of the features of our free enterprise system 
and will continue as long as technology progresses. 
Heaven only knows how many functions have been 
transferred from the home kitchen into the processing 
plant—what is known as “built-in maid service.” 

Many operations once performed on the farm such 
as butchering, pickling, curing, butter churning, etc., 
also have been transferred to the processing plant. 
Whenever someone figures out a new way to provide 
the consumer with a better product at a lower price, 
we can’t keep him from taking over that function, but 
when we can perform that function better, then we’ll 
most certainly get it back. 

I also know there is some uneasiness about what is 
called the “concentration of buying power at the retail 
level.” Again, I am familiar with the distributors’ side 





AMI DESTINIES will be directed during 1959-60 by (left 


of the story, but it seems to me that the retail industry to right) the Institute's new vice president Aled P. 
is just beginning to catch up with other concentrated Davies; president Homer Davison; board chairman 
segments of the food industry, as well as with the in- George Stark; vice president George Lewis, and the In- 
the dustries in our economy, Generally speaking, the man- stitute’s secretary and assistant treasurer Roy Stone. 
nto ufacturing and processing companies have been tre- 
Mi. mendous for years. Look at the automobile industry, operating 100 or more stores were able to increase their 


‘ion 


steel, electrical equipment, public utilities; yes, and 
even look at your own meat packing industry. 
BUYING CONSOLIDATED: In addition to this, there 


percentage of the total retail business by only one per- 
centage point. 
We are often beguiled by the statement that the bigs 


red have been some extremely significant developments get bigger and the smalls get smaller. In 1929 the com- 

in retail food distribution in recent years which have _ bined sales of the six largest food chains were exactly 
ome been overshadowed by the spotlight on the supermarket 25.66 per cent of the total business. In 1957 the sales of 
r to phenomenon. One of these is the growth of the so-called these six chains amounted to 24.95 per cent, so actually 
on- 


“affiliated independent” in cooperative and voluntary 
chains which buy centrally. Because the buying has 
been consolidated, the suppliers have fewer accounts 


their share of the market dropped almost .75 per cent, 
despite what is commonly thought. 
Do you blame the big boys for being sensitive, par- 


and on their books but the market is still there. If a sales- _ ticularly when fellows like George Jenkins have par- 
> man is truly competitive, it seems to me he should be layed one store into the Publix chain doing a $100,000,- 
ime able to continue to get his fair share of the market. Sta- 000 business and the Marsh brothers have run one 
neat tistics show that the average supermarket loses one _ store into a Foodliner chain doing $65,000,000 or $70,- 
een out of every seven regular customers each year, so 000,000 a year. Our little company’s annual volume dur- 
we know we have to pick up that number of replace- ing the war was around $2,000,000. We’ve only been up to 
ate- ments just to hold our own. Isn’t your problem funda- $25,000,000 a year now so we feel like pikers. I will say 
mentally the same? one thing in our behalf, however. As we climb up the 
the The corporate food chains have been getting most of | economic ladder, we provide you with new outlets that 
bal- the criticism for “concentrating the buying power.” you need for your products. 
be Let me give you a couple of reasons why we think this One thing has always interested me. Some suppliers 
a ) 


is unfair. Please remember that I merely represent a 
little company whose only interest is in fairness and the 
fact that some day we hope to be bigger. In spite of all 
the talk about mergers of the little companies into the 
bigs, between 1953 and 1958 the corporate food chains 


in the food industry have done such an outstanding job 
in promoting their products and have given such good 
values to the consumers that we retailers are forced to 
stock their merchandise whether we want to or not, 
because our customers demand that we have those 
items on our shelves. Would you call this a “concen- 
tration of selling power” which needs restrictive legis- 





some lation? No, I know you wouldn’t! Down through the 
2; 2) years, the meat packers have consistently proved their 
cuts 






































attitude toward unworkable government controls and 
unjustified government interference in business. We 
all know how you feel about free enterprise, and we 
appreciate your attitude. We also know that nobody 
realizes better than some of you do how “glued-in” 
become restrictive government actions such as that un- 
fair consent decree. 

COMMITTEE COULD HELP: I know that you so- 
phisticated gentlemen are not naive enough to think 
that I can come up out of the turpentine swamps of 
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effi- South Georgia with a pat solution to all our problems, 
with but I do have a suggestion. The National Association of 
sainst Food Chains and the Grocery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ryone ciation have a joint committee which is known as the 





ovide “manufacturer-distributor relations committee.” It has 
been quite effective in clearing up certain problems and 
misunderstandings, as well as developing better meth- 
ods of achieving a common goal. It has been suggested 


that this committee be renamed the “supplier relations 
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INTEREST is displayed in USDA reports by C. Gray (left), 
secretary of Queensland Meat Industry Board of Queens- 
land, Australia, and Lyall Cameron, general beef man- 
ager, Canada Packers Ltd., a Toronto, Can., concern. 
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committee” and have sub-committees dealing with dif- 
ferent commodity groups. A “meat relations commit- 
tee” could be very helpful in developing policy, not only 
as it relates to packers and retailers but also to pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

If men who are as far apart in their ideas as Eisen- 
hower and Khrushchev are willing to get together to 
try to find some common ground to prevent war, surely 
two allied industries such as ours, which are teammates 
in putting the producers’ products on the consumers’ 
tables, should be able to work together to settle our 
mutual problems instead of running to Washington for 
restrictive legislation. 

Just look at the areas in which we could really do a 
job. In spite of what the Provisioner says, the meat 
packing industry is indispensable to the retailer. The 
food retailer is indispensable to the meat packer. The 
producer is indispensable to both of us and we to him. 
We need to help him solve his marketing problems just 
as we intend to do with his big pig crop. 

The American Meat Institute and our retail industry 
did a grand job on the “Food is a Bargain” program, 
pointing out to consumers the real cost of food items 
in terms of working time required to buy them. The 
percentage of consumers’ disposable income spent for 
red meats has been following a downward trend in 
recent years despite the increased number of dollars 
jingling around in consumers’ pockets. We believe peo- 
ple can be persuaded to spend more of that discre- 
tionary money for meat if you can give us consistent 
quality, supply and price, and if we both aggressively 
promote meats’ nutritional advantages of complete 
natural proteins and not let consumers forget it. 

Do you remember when people began eating less 
meat a few years ago because some crackpot sold them 

a bill of goods that they were eating more meat than 
was good for them? And remember the progress your 





ATTRACTIVE participants in convention are the models 
employed by Miller & Miller, Inc., division of Union Bag- 
Camp Paper Corp., located in Stone Mountain, Ga. 





Mr Bowes 


WHO, ME? appears to be the plaintive query of panel- 
ist in this interchange with another member of the retail 
group at the speakers’ table on Monday. 


meat educational program made in convincing people 
how far off base the idea was. 

GOOD PLUG FOR MEAT: I don’t know how many 
of you have read the article in this month’s Coronet 
written ky Evelyn Steffansson, the wife of the famous 
explorer, entitled “Amazing ‘Stone Age’ Meat Diet,” 
describing how her husband’s health improved when 
he lived on an exclusive meat diet for two solid years. I 
think we could live 1,000 years before we ever get any 
better propaganda on your favorite subject than that 
article. I think we should see that 178,000,000 reprints 
of that article are put in every home. 

Maybe together we can figure out some better ways 
to control the constant fluctuations of supply, price and 
quality, the cost of transportation, the care and proper 
handling at every stage of the product, as well as ap- 
plying mass production assembly-line techniques of 
breaking down the carcasses. I see no reason why a 
joint committee working together to solve such prob- 
lems could not come up with something very useful 
to all of us who are involved in the situation. 

This is a time when industry should be united against 
a common enemy, not divided. Certainly, we have dif- 
ferences of opinion. That is desirable, but people can 
differ without animosity, without doing things which 
cause damage to one another and which will adversely 
affect our whole free enterprise system. Everyone in 
the food industry has a tremendous responsibility to 
everyone else in the food industry. We must exercise 
care, common restraint and statemanship in the public 
statements we make reflecting on other segments o 
our great industry. In our own self-interest, we cannot 
afford to get into a dog fight, attacking each other. 
There are too many jackals sitting around on theif 
haunches, waiting for the opportunity to attack the 
bloody and weakened “victor.” 

As managers of our businesses, you and I are just 
like football coaches and baseball managers. There is 
no use kidding ourselves. Either we produce a winning 
team or we get the axe. But there is a difference. In a 
baseball game, somebody has to lose. In_ business, 
nobody has to lose. So let’s get together and help each 
other win, so we can fulfill our primary responsibility 
of making a profit and keeping free enterprise “free.” 
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SEPTEMBER 29 
MEAT DISTRIBUTION 
PACKER’S VIEW 


GEORGE L. HEIL, JR., president of the Heil Packing 
Co. of St. Louis and past president of NIMPA, offers 
some interesting views on the subject of 


Better Communications 
With Workers, Sales 


Staff and Retailers 


HE subject assigned to me, “Better Communica- 
T tions,” is an interesting one. I believe that our 

industry has not done a good job on communica- 
tions. “Communications” can mean a number of things. 
Since we are more or less the middlemen between the 
producer and the retailer, good communications can 
mean telling the producers of livestock the type of 
animal we need in order to give the consumer what she 
wants. Better communications can mean better inform- 
ing our employes of our business. An informed employe 
is a better employe. 

For example, we buy a lot of expensive equipment. 
Every once in a while, as I walk through the plant, 
fellows tell me: “You guys sure must be making a lot of 
money. You're putting in this, and you’re putting in 
that.” They don’t know why we do it. They don’t know 
what that particular piece of machinery costs, and 
they don’t know, if we don’t tell them, the necessity for 
what it costs—what we have to go through to get it. 
I believe firmly that if we keep our employes informed 
of our business—even telling them the financial results 
over the long period—it will make for better employes. 

Another vital field of communications in which we 
in the packing industry have been terribly negligent 
is that of keeping our representatives in Congress in- 
formed of our thinking. 

In the past year or two, there has been a definite 
trend toward better communications with Congress. 
Last year the American Meat Institute board of direc- 


. tors went to Washington and had some wonderful 


talks with all people in government. We told them 
our problems. I think we should do it at the state level 
more than we do and also at the local level. 

PACKERS VISIT CAPITAL: We, in St. Louis, I 
think for 20 years, have gone to Washington every 
year. We have a dinner for our Congressmen and sen- 
ators. We talk to the Department of Agriculture. We 
talk to anybody who will listen to us. Many have been 
the times that we have gone to Washington with noth- 
ing on our minds and we tell them so. I think that 
we can now go to Washington and be heard, and I be- 
lieve we have to do more of that in our industry. 

Better communications can mean something within 
the industry itself, for how can a business be run 
intelligently and profitably if there are not good 
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communications between the sales department and 
the production department? So much depends on them. 

Customer orders must be filled promptly and with 
the right product. I would like to make a few com- 
ments now to the retailers who are present. Many 
times we have received orders for X number of hams. 
We go ahead and produce them. Then all of a sudden, 
for some reason or other, the dealer decides he needs 
only half that amount. Meat is a perishable product, 
and sometimes it is pretty rough to be left with product 
on hand. We would deeply appreciate it if, when an 
order is given for X number of pounds, that order be 
“firm.” We endeavor to carry as complete a stock 
as possible, but remember, it takes time to process; it 
takes time to package, and it takes time to deliver. 

STORE CONTACT GONE: There is another field of 
communications with modern merchandising, with the 
advent of the supermarkets and with the advent of 
the cooperative chains, where one buyer is buying for 
100 or 200 stores. Years ago, our salesmen were our 
contacts with the individual stores. To-day, we packers 
have contact with one man, rather than with 100 or 200. 
There are times when something might go wrong, and 
does. Pork loins might be delivered with too much fat. 
Hams might be delivered with not the proper trim. 
What happens when something goes wrong? The re- 
tailer at the store calls the buyer, and the buyer, in 
turn, calls the packer. Packers have lost contact with 
the man at the store. 

This brings up this point that I have emphasized at 
our plant. I think our drivers today are actually “am- 
bassadors of good-will” for our plant. They are the 
representatives who get to the individual stores. They 
are the men who can sell our product for us. They 
are the men who can pacify a man who is mad for 
some reason or other. I think we should take a good 
look at our drivers. I think we should train them. 
We should employ intelligent men—men who will ef- 
ficiently represent our companies at the store level. 

Yesterday one of the speakers condemned the in- 
dustry for its ancient, obsolete method of bookkeep- 
ing and the handling of accounts. This is definitely in 
the field of communications. Are our methods so old, 
so obsolete? If they are, what should we do to im- 
prove them? 

The speaker also asked for more and better mer- 
chandising ideas to further the sale of meats. He 
stressed quality, uniformity of product, good service 
and a fair price. He stressed the fact that retailers 
do not necessarily want the cheapest price, but rather 
a price at which both retailer and packer can make a 
fair and reasonable profit. 

Another remark made yesterday, which I think bears 
repetition, is that we should take another look at our 
sales force. I think we should have well-trained in- 
telligent salesmen. We should have salesmen who make 
a good appearance and who can take an intelligent ap- 
proach to the retailer’s needs and problems. 

Another problem in communications is modern 
packaging. What happens to our product at the 
retail level when it lies in the case too long, and is 
moldy or sour when the housewife buys it? Who gets 
the blame, the packer or retailer? There, I think, is 
another field of communications that should be ex- 
plored more thoroughly. 

The ultimate goal should be to develop such per- 
fect means of mutually-clear and understandable 
communications between us and our customers that 
they like to deal with us and we like to deal with them 
—regularly and continuously at a profit—and the con- 
sumer is pleased with the product and wants to be a 
regular customer for it through her favorite retailer. , 
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SEPTEMBER 29 
MEAT DISTRIBUTION 
PACKER’S VIEW 


G. O. MAYER, executive vice president of Oscar Mayer 
& Co., has some time-tested and practical experience to 
demonstrate that 


Public is Willing 
To Pay Added Costs 


Of Greater Service 


ortunately the business of “packing” and selling 

meats and meat products is not entirely without 

a brighter side. The basic need on the part of 
the public for meat, because of its being the finest 
source of protein, creates a stable demand; there is 
only a mild shift in various seasons to different cuts 
and processed products. This same desire for meat 
causes the demand to be relatively inelastic and thus 
resistant to recessions. 

We have no problems with annual changes in styles 
and so do not incur the expense and risk inherent in 
model changes and retooling. And we have no trade- 
ins or junk yards. Where a packer finds himself with 
old or returned product, he need only examine his own 
practices to correct the matter. In short, the industry 
has relatively consistent volume and job security. 

Our problems of sales and distribution, however, 
are made difficult by a) the perishability of meat; we 
have not been able to can, package or freeze all cuts of 
meats at a price and in packages acceptable to the 
consumer, and b) the wide variations in quality which 
create a problem. This variation is readily understood 
when we realize that 3,000,000 raw material suppliers 
(farmers) are producing the product, almost entirely 
without specifications. 

Packers and retailers have made great efforts and 
significant advances in our attempt to solve these 
merchandising difficulties. It is interesting to note how 
the increase in cost of marketing meats compares with 
other foods. It is estimated that since 1949, marketing 
costs of non-meat foods have risen 28 per cent; all 
foods, including meat, 30 per cent, and the cost of meat 
alone, 40 per cent. What has caused this increase in 
costs? Part of the disparity is probably due to non- 
meat foods having been in packages prior to 1949. 
To what extent have the packer and retailer improved 
products and service to warrant their part of the rise? 
Actually they have been quite accommodating. To 
mention a few examples: 

The-packer has done a remarkable job of buying 
livestock and delivering fresh meats in carcasses and 
in the form of cuts to retailers under very good refriger- 
ation. Retailers, in turn, cut and wrap the product in 


consumer packages under their own brands, and the 
major portion is then sold out of self-service cases, 
Also, it is noteworthy that more and more packer. 
identified fresh meat cuts are finding their way into 
the homes of consumers. In accomplishing this fine 
service to the retailer, packers have bent every effort 
to increase efficiencies, improve refrigeration, the quali- 
ty of the product and delivery service; in fact, be- 
cause of competition, they have made every effort to 
improve every phase of their operations in serving the 
retailer. All this has been done at the lowest possible 
price and at the lowest conceivable profit. 

MORE PACKER SERVICE: In a similar manner, 
much the same has been done in the area of some 
manufactured products—primarily smoked hams and 
picnics—where again, although to a lesser degree, much 
of the product is sold under retailers’ brands. Every 
effort is made to serve the retailer well, and much 
emphasis is placed upon the quality of smoked meats 
in being properly defatted and semi-boneless, for ex- 
ample, and in many instances somewhat expensively- 
packaged to insure their keeping quality up until the 
time that the retailer cuts and packages them. 

In the area of canned meats, sliced bacon and sausage, 
the industry has made a greater effort to serve the 
public with its own brands—properly packaged, quality 
controlled, advertised and promoted—to the eminent 
satisfaction of the consumer, as is evidenced by the 
quantities purchased. Here again, substantial costs are 
incurred in maintaining or providing uniform raw ma- 
terials, uniform high quality, expensive packaging to 
maintain’ the original flavor, prompt and frequent de- 
livery with a minimum of inventory at the retail level, 
and in many instances expenditures in sales promo- 
tion and advertising to insure movement of the prod- 
ucts out of the self-service counter. I feel certain that 
such promotions have done much to increase, as well 
as level out, the sale of sausage throughout the vear. 

I should like to add the observation that in fresh 
meats, we have given convenience to consumers at the 
store level, but no great advances, except in quality, 
have been achieved in the home. The product still must 
be handled as in the past, and it takes as much time 
as formerly. Unlike crackers, for example, rarely is the 
package subdivided into portions so that just the right 
number of servings may be used. Research has not 
provided a complete line of precooked, easily heated 
and served steaks and chops, etc. Cleaning the broiler, 
frying pan and roaster is still a major chore un- 
suited for the dishwasher. Canned meats have made 
a very important but relatively small contribution to- 
wards greater convenience in the home when consider- 
ing the total meat supply. 

COMSUMER BUYS IMPROVEMENTS: It is of in- 
terest that today 23 per cent of the consumer dollar is 
spent for food, about the same as 28 years ago. How- 
ever, if food purchased today were in the same state, 
that is, mostly unpackaged or unwrapped, and of the 
same quality as 20 years ago, only 16 per cent of the 
consumer dollar would be required today. The con- 
sumer is now spending for improvement developed 
over the last 20 years nearly half of what she is spend- 
ing on the food alone or, to put it another way, nearly 
one-third of the cost for food is for the improvements 
made in the last 20 years. 

So it seems that the public is quite willing to pay for, 
in fact demands, such things as: fresher products; 
greater uniformity; better quality; consumer packag- 
ing; built-in (maid) services; less perishability; visi- 
bility in packages; frozen packaged foods; sales promo- 
tion and advertising to tell of the new virtues ac- 


quired by foods through research, and the privilege of 
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having an ample supply of foods, formerly very sea- 
sonal, available the year around, whether held in a can, 
carefully frozen and held at proper temperatures, or 
brought to market in more even supply by the producer. 

It would seem very clear that our great and rapidly 
growing nation wants better foods, in better pack- 
ages, properly identified, and these are wanted in wider 
varieties and with the virtue of more and more con- 
venience—at no sacrifice in quality. That the added 
cost is not a deterring factor seems quite evident. If 
further proof be needed, a few minutes spent observ- 
ing the activity around the self-service cases of any 
supermarket should convince the most skeptical. 

With the respect to the future of food merchandis- 
ing, some indication of the trend may be had from 
just a few observations. We have a rapidly-growing 
population with increasing demand for food and food 
services. There is a relatively growing demand for 
meat, particularly beef. There is a growing demand for 
meat of more consistent and higher quality. There is a 
growing demand for processed foods—especially fro- 
zen—and for packaged, semi-perishable products. In 
light of these trends, we as meat packers still are fac- 
ing our problems of perishability, variable quality and 
lack of ability to brand, advertise and make “proper 
margin on meat.” The retailer still has the problem 
of spoilage, waste and resultant high cost of handling 
meat. Both packer and retailer have tremendous mer- 
chandising challenges yet before them. 

PACKER OR PRIVATE LABEL?—It might be well 
to consider in what areas the packer can better pack- 
age and merchandise products under his brand name 
or under private label. It would seem that fresh meats 
are being handled in a manner fairly satisfactory to 
the consuming public, but there would be certain 
economies in removing bones and excess fats in cer- 
tain meat cuts and packaging them at the packer level. 
In doing this, packers would prefer to have the products 
carry their own brand rather than that of the indivi- 
dual supermarket. However, as of this date, not only 
are the retailers doing a fine job, but in the self-service 
case they are probably making products available to 
the consumer in a fresher and brighter condition than 
would be the case if the same function were undertaken 
by the meat packer with what he knows today. 

To a lesser extent, the same can be said of smoked 
meats. However, a large proportion of these products 
is not identified to the consumer—in my opinion, to 
the disadvantage of the packer, retailer and the con- 
fused purchaser. Many manufacturers try to put their 
Personality and conscience into the - production of 
smoked hams, for instance, but the consumer often 
does not have the opportunity to identify a packer 
brand. The variation in quality is quite confusing to 
the public. This is in no small part due to the fact 
that the industry has not found a way of breaking 
hams into consumer-sized cuts and packaging them at 
a cost and with such keeping quality as to offset the 
advantages inherent in a store operation. 

As previously indicated, in canned meats, sausage 
and sliced bacon, the story is quite different. Since 
the war, these products have become increasingly 
popular due, I believe, to improved quality, identified 
packages of the size the consumer wants and greatly 
Increased keeping time. 

Quality control, improved packaging, longer shelf 
life, greater eye appeal, product uniformity and con- 
venience are all increased costs on products formerly 
sold “bulk.” But these “virtues” acquired by meat and 
Sausage products through research seem to meet with 
unqualified approval on the part of the public. These 
products have growing acceptance and are profitable. 
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F. J. TOWNLEY, vice president of Swift & Company 
in charge of sales, advises packers to get down to bed- 
rock on some problems by 


Finding Out What 
Meat Dealers and 


Consumers Want 


how well we satisfy our customers and how well 

our goods move off their shelves. I am sure that 
is a safe statement in any league. It’s “old stuff” to us 
in the meat business. The industry has been marketing 
hams and bacon and sausage for more than half a 
century. Just because we’ve been doing it for a long 
time doesn’t mean that we’re doing the best job. 

The industry’s earnings last year were less than half 
that of all industry in America. That fact alone in- 
dicates that we are working too cheaply. It may well be 
that a lot of improvement can come out of a long, hard 
look at our marketing conditions. 

Many years ago I used to be in a southern territory. 
My job was to get the houses that were losing money 
to make money. We had a man who ran a house down 
in Mississippi. I’m sure he never went through the 
second grade in school, but he could make money. So. 
I went to see him to find out his formula. and T asked 
him, “How do you market your goods?” He didn’t know 
what the word meant. He said, “I’m in the ‘git’ business. 
I ‘git? the meat in, and I ‘git’ it out, and I ‘git’ it out 
at a profit.” 

Mavbe that is the kind of a marketing job that we’ve 
been doing, but I think we must improve upon it. What 
can we do about that kind of selling? We can determine 
as accurately as possible the form and quality of our 
nroadiucts that are nreferred by our customers. We can 
develop the right kind of packaging, offering convenient 
vrotection, durability and clear indication of what is 
inside the package. We can improve the kind of service 
that our customers require for the effective conduct of 
their business. We can do our overall marketing job 
at the lowest possible cost. 

FIND OUT WHAT THEY WANT: I think we must 
find out what our customers and consumers want, and 
I think there are many ways that we can do that. The 
normal procedure in_our industry has been to do the 
best packaging and processing and pricing iob that we 
know how to do. then to wait.for the retailer and the 
consumer reaction. This can be an expensive procedure 
when the product fails to move. | 

I think we should hire market research experts to 
determine if the product we propose to market stands 


QO UR ability to compete in any market depends on 





up against competing products. Market research, of 
course, cannot provide all the answers. Judgment must 
be used in the interpretation of the facts that are 
developed. I think we in the industry can do a much 
better job of using retail help, of doing more store 
testing. When your product is a winner, the little lady 
will surely let you know about it. She will choose your 
brand. If you want your business to grow, give the 
little lady what she wants, the way she wants it and 
when she wants it. 


What has happened in the poultry industry over the 
past 10 or 15 years is a good example. We can all 
remember when a spring fryer was a Sunday treat. 
The finer-flavored young chickens are now available, 
fresh every day in the markets, at a price that fits 
every consumer’s pocketbook. How did it all happen? 
The problems of producing and promoting the finest 
chicken were tackled on all lines. Breeding, feeding, 
processing, handling, distribution and promotion all 
contributed to the payoff. Broiler production back in 
1950 averaged 8.7 Ibs. per capita. This year it is esti- 
mated at 23 Ibs. Production has increased in every one 
of those years. 

The same story, although less dramatic, can be told 
of turkeys. Since 1950, per capita production of turkeys 
has increased 45 per cent. Improved quality, more ef- 
ficient marketing and production, the introduction of 
smaller turkeys and some effective merchandising all 
had a part in this upsurge. 

Compare this with meat consumption over the same 
period. In 1955, per capita meat consumption in this 
country was 162 Ibs.; in 1956, 166 lbs.; in 1957, 159 lbs., 
and in 1958, 152 lbs. The estimate for this year is 157 
Ibs. There must be something wrong with “us guys” if 
we can’t do something about that picture. 

WHAT TO DO: Naturally, the answer to expanded 
consumption of meat is to get the housewife to pick up 
more of the product when she is shopping in the stores. 
Freshness and bloom of meat are one of the most 
important selling factors. Fresh meat in the case is 
colorful. It’s attractive, and it’s appetizing. Control of 
deterioration would be a simple matter if meat could 
be delivered, cut, packaged and sold all in the same day. 
While this may be impossible, it does highlight the fact 
that one of the most effective weapons in cutting down 
trimming losses, markdowns and possible total loss is 
to move meat as rapidly as possible through every 
phase of the meat marketing pattern, from the time of 
slaughter until it reaches the housewife. 

I am sure that faulty refrigeration and poor turnover 
many times lose meat sales for the industry to com- 
peting products, due to old, shopworn appearance in the 
case. Good packaging, I think, is a must, whether it is 
the packer’s package or the retailer’s package. At- 
tractiveness, eye appeal, built-in convenience, added 
protection for product and clear, concise identification 
of what is in the package, plus durabilitv (holdine up 
well under normal handling), are bare essentials. Here, 
again, even a limited amount of research on some of the 
more obvious factors of good packaging may save costly 
mistakes. Quality must measure up to the quality that 
is supposed to be in the package. 

How can we best service our customers? We have 
new facts to deal with. We all know that fewer retail 
food stores are doing business today. Each is doing lots 
more business. The surprising thing is how far we have 
come since 1929. Today we have less than half the 
stores that we had then, but each of the food stores, on 
the average, does about seven times the business that. 
its counterpart did in 1929. 

Then why are we getting so many small orders? I 
was down South not so very long ago, in a little Carolina 
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town, and our manager took me out to see a retailer 
early one morning. The Swift truck was at the back 
door. I was sorry the driver was there after I found 
out how much product he had. He had 70 lbs. on the 
truck. I am sure that that dealer did not do over $3,000 
worth of business a week. 

TOO MANY BRANDS: While the dealer waited on a 
customer, I looked in the meat and dairy food case. He 
had eight different brands of bacon and nine different 
kinds of frankfurts in his case. I am sure that it would 
have been impossible to purchase a fresh package of 
product from him. When the dealer got through with 
the customer, he came over and I was introduced to him. 
His store was off the highway about two miles. He was 
in a new subdivision, with 300 or 400 homes. His cus- 
tomers were captive. They had to drive by his store to 
the highway and drive two miles to a shopping center to 
buy from another store. His opening remark to me was 
“You've got to help me fight the chain stores.” 

“l’m not in a fighting mood,” I said, “but after look- 
ing at your case, I’ll tell you one thing. You’re not going 
to take any business away from anybody with old 
product. It’s pretty expensive to do business with you. 
I think you’d do us a favor (and our manager nearly 
dropped dead) if you’d quit buying from us. We can't 
afford to serve you.” 

There have been vast changes in our distribution 
methods. Chains, co-ops and voluntary groups have 
taken over a substantial part of meat wholesaling. This 
development may be traceable, in part, to the fact that 
headquarters, perhaps, now has much better and closer 
control of the stores. 

It is important today that we organize our plants, 
sales and’ distribution facilities so as to supply the 
changing needs of our customers. Our particular job is 
to find out what services retailers need and do our best 
to fulfill those requirements economically, regardless of 
the method used. Today’s fast-moving retail food busi- 
ness calls for new thinking and new selling techniques. 
One of the prime needs of today’s large-scale food 
retailing is to be posted days in advance on what 
particular products are to be promoted and advertised, 
when the product will be available, what the quality 
will be and, as accurately as possible, the price. This 
brings up the problem of forward and formula pricing. 

Packers cannot afford the luxury of shipping prod- 
ucts greater distances than are absolutely necessary. 
In my opinion, the industry cannot afford the expense 
of unnecessary product handling. The industry needs 
to eliminate shortages by better communications and 
inventory control. Delivery simply means getting the 
product to the consumer as often as required, and as 
quickly as possible, in the best condition. The entire sit- 
uation is as simple and straightforward as that. 

DELIVERY COSTS: Delivery costs are an important 
element of expense in marketing. A study of Swift sales 
unit delivery costs conducted a few years ago was 
revealing. We found we could deliver a 7,000-lb. order 
on a 70-mile round trip at about the same cost per 
pound as we could deliver a 500-Ib. order on a 5- 
mile round trip. 

I was in Klamath Falls a few years ago with our 
district manager. We were going through the tickets, 
and he was very critical of many small orders—one 
boiled ham, 5 Ibs. of cheese. I’m sure other managers 
had the same problem. He asked the local manager, 
“Why would you take an order for one boiled ham?” 
His answer was, “My truck goes right by that store.” 

There was one long street with about six stoplights 
on one side of our branch, which is located at about the 
center of the town, and with seven or eight stoplights on 
the other side. The district manager took the local 
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manager into the street and asked, “How long would it 
take you to drive to the far end of town, back to the 
other end of town, and then back to the branch, observ- 
ing all of the rules?” “About 15 minutes,” he replied. 
“How many accounts—restaurants, bakeries and retail 
stores—are on this street?” the district manager asked. 
“About 40 or 50,” the local manager said. 

“How long would it take you to put a boiled ham on 
the truck for each account, about half of them c.o.d., 
make the 50 stops, find a place to park the truck, collect 
the money and get back?” The local manager saw the 
point: “It will take all day.” “From now on, never tell 
me that the truck goes right by there.” 

Another thing we must take into consideration is the 
cost of a salesman to make a call. It costs about $2.50 
or $2.75 at Swift to make a call. It costs us about $4 
to make a sale, and we cannot afford many small orders 
if we are to be efficient and keep our costs down. 

We have a responsibility to do all that we can to hold 
down the increasing spread of marketing costs. The 
recent boost in wages and fringe benefits for meat 
packing employes makes this job even tougher. Soaring 
marketing costs eventually adversely affect both con- 
sumer and producer. On the one hand, they contribute 
to higher meat prices and, therefore, discourage high- 
level meat consumption. They also contribute to reduc- 
ing producer profits and discouraging production. 

RETAILER SUGGESTIONS: When I was given this 
assignment, I wrote a few of my friends whom I con- 
sidered to be the finest meat retailers in the country 
and asked them for their suggestions. They were prac- 
tically unanimous in some of their thoughts. One of the 
suggestions was, “Why don’t you standardize on the size 
of your boxes?” One retailer mentioned pork loins 
specifically. “Some of you pack pork loins in 50-Ib. and 
100-lb boxes,” he pointed out. “Some of you pack them 
in 75-lb. and 150-lb. containers; then there are some of 
you who put 75 Ibs. in the 50-Ib. boxes and 150 Ibs. in 
the 100-Ib. units. It doesn’t work out well. Why don’t 
you standardize?” I think we should. 

Another asked, “Why don’t you use better material 
in the boxes? Why don’t you protect your product? 
Why don’t you have it so it can stack, so it can be pal- 
letized, so it doesn’t fall over as soon as we stack it up?” 
; Another suggestion that was almost unanimous was, 

Why don’t you clear up the ham muddle? Do you think 
the consumer knows the difference between ready-to- 
eat and fully-cooked?” 

P Other questions asked by nearly all the retailers are: 

Why don’t you take off fat from the cattle at the 
plants? Why don’t you standardize so all of vou have 
the same kind of trim, and so we'll know what we're 
buying?” “Why don’t you do something about taking 
ham shanks off? Why don’t you do something about 
taking the melts and kidneys out? We don’t need them. 
We can’t sell them. You could at least save the freight.” 

Packers also should standardize on code dates, the 
retailers suggested. The packer does not police his 
product, they observed..“How can we, the retailers, do it 
if we can’t read your code dates? When a consumer 
gets a bad product, it hurts the packer; it hurts the 
industry, and it hurts us, the retailers.” 

They also mentioned lowering the cost to sell by 
having fewer and better-trained sales people with 
authority and ability to trade. Sales people should be 
able to confirm a sale, quantities, shipping time, ete. 

Several of the retailers made this suggestion: “Why 
not organize a committee of working size with a con- 
trolled agenda, composed of packers, producers and 
retailers, to correct these and other problems, or at 
least to consider them?” I think that such a long-range 
program has merit. 
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SEPTEMBER 29 
MEAT DISTRIBUTION 
A SUMMATION 


DR. HERRELL DEGRAFF, Babcock professor of economics, 
Cornell University, analyzes, synthesizes and summarizes 
packer and retailer views on 


How Meat Distribution 
and Merchandising 


Can Be Improved 


and retailers sitting here together, discussing your 

problems. I could not help but think, as I sat and lis- 
tened, about Owen Wister’s great novel “The Virginian.” 
There is one passage in that book which I am sure most 
of you will recall. It stands out. It has come down into 
our language and is very much in the mores of this 
country. That sentence is, “When you call me that, 
smile!” It has been a pleasure to watch you retailers 
and packers going around here, smiling at each other. 

I very much hold with the gentleman who said that 
he never had known an S.O.B., because as soon as he 
became really acquainted with any one he ever met, he 
found that person wasn’t one. I think that pertains to 
what I have been watching here. 

I don’t know that I have any right, in a sense, to in- 
troduce retailers to packers and packers to retailers, 
but in my unique position as Babcock professor of food 
economics at Cornell University, I have a most priv- 
ileged opportunity to work with all the segments of the 
food industry, and I have had a chance to work with 
each of your groups. I say to you packers that the food 
retailer never before has experienced such pressure 
from rising costs and competition as he faces today. 
You think -you have troubles in the packing industry, 
but I want you to be aware that he has them, too. 

Through the introduction of a succession of efficien- 
cies into food retailing, the gross margin for the com- 
bined wholesale and retail functions in food distribution 
was brought down from a little over 30 per cent 20 years 
ago to a low point of about 20 per cent in 1955. It was 
lower than 20 per cent for the effective group of retail- 
ers but probably approximately a total of 20 per cent 
for overall food retailing. 

Great efficiencies introduced in that period were 
self-service, the supermarket, the elimination of credit 
and delivery in the business, and the development of 
bigger, more efficient stores and of multiple-store op- 
erations. These are the means by which the food re- 
tailing industry has-made its enormous contribution in 
bringing down distribution costs, but new efficiencies 
that would cut costs further in food distribution are 
becoming pretty tough to find. The cost of labor, the 
cost of real estate and the other components entering 
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] have had a real kick out of watching you packers 


into the retail store operation are rising faster now 
than it is possible to find additional efficiencies in retail 
distribution to offset them. 

SATURATION POINT NEAR: More than this, store 
sites are becoming increasingly difficult to find. New 
locations are tough. We have already built a good 
many stores that probably are going to have to wait 
until the area around has built up before they can 
become profitable. In other words, this development 
of the supermarket, which has contributed so much 
to food retailing, is rapidly reaching a saturation point. 
The sum of all these things means that the retail end 
of the food industry is up against patterns of both 
cost and competition the like of which it never be- 
fore experienced. 

Some of the things that other people have been 
criticizing in respect to the retail food field are nothing 
more than the increasingly tight competitive pattern 
in that field with which the retailer has to live. If you 
find him increasingly difficult to maneuver, it is be- 
cause he is up against the gun, more or less in much 
the same way as you are. 

I say to you retailers, about these packers, that this 
packing industry is one that has been going through 
the pain of competitively-forced reorganization. Pack- 
ing as we know it, is an industry that developed for 
the large part in comparatively large business units, 
on central terminal markets. Then developments in 
transportation and communication made possible a de- 
centralization of the industry. These developments 
were forced by rising wage rates and by competition, 
forced to the point where the packing industry has 
been going through the pain of writing off large 
amounts of sunk capital. You retailers have not faced 
that yet, but you may have to do so some day. 


Packers, moreover, deal not only with a highly-per- 
ishable product, but they also have little control of 
the raw material supply. You put these problems to- 
gether, along with the packers’ rising costs, and you 
will find that the packer is operating on net margins 
that would precipitate a heart attack for retailers. 

ON RIGHT PATH: Knowing a little bit about both 
of your businesses, I can assure each of. you that your 
opposite number has plenty of problems, too. This is 
exactly why I think that the joint participation that 
has been seen in this conference is 100 per cent to the 
good and why I think that the start that has been made 
is nothing more than a start. 

Any summarizer, of course, is up against the ques- 
tion of selecting salient points from the enormous 
amount of material covered. I am going to select only 
three points in addition to the one of cooperation that 
I have just made. 

On Friday afternoon the panelists from the beef 
committee talked at some length about what they 
called “one kind of cattle.” Then, yesterday morning, 
the retailers who were on the platform talked about 
their problems of getting uniformity to the degree they 
must have it in the beef that comes into their stores, 
These two sets of comments might appear to be very 
much at odds with each other. However, I wonder if 
they really are at odds. 

When I listened to the beef committee members, I 
thought what they were talking about was the historic 
broad range of kinds of cattle, from Canner at one 
end to Prime at the other, and then perhaps the range 
in block beef, from Utility at one end to Prime at the 
other. They were discussing the fact that the slaughter 
cattle coming to market have narrowed down pre- 
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“Fhermo-Film” feature increases freezing speed up to 10% ... 
installation requires only electrical, water and drain connections. 


DOLE REFRIGERATING COMPANY 
5946 WORTH PULASKI ROAD, CHICAGO 46, ILL. 
103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, W. Y. 
Canada: Dole Refrigerating Products Limited, 
Oakville, Ontario 








THOMAS 


Smoke House System 


designed and engineered to fit your pit-type 
smoke houses. 


Your houses are thermostatically controlled 
with proper heat distribution. 


No open flame or messy sawdust in the pits. 


One SMOKE UNIT supplies a battery of houses 
with clean WASHED smoke. 


Over FIFTY plants are using our system having 
a total of more than two hundred houses. 


We control the yield. 


ARTHUR N. THOMAS COMPANY 


Pinehurst, North Carolina 
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o 2 OKERAGE 
SERVICE 


JOHN E. 


FRESH, CURED, SMOKED, CANNED 


MEATS 
LARD, FATS and OILS 


and all Packinghouse Products 





—p 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


Telephone RAndolph 6-9277 
Teletype CG 1481 
Cable Address 


CALIFORNIA OFFICE: 
315 WEST NINTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES 


Telephone 





STAREN .«. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
REFRIGERATION PROBLEMS ? 


HERE’S THE ANSWER! 


DOLE Lhin-Cl 


FOR UNDERFRAME OR NOSE MOUNT 


Completely electric . . . Powered by a heavy duty, light weight, 
engine-mounted generator . . . Same type of power as nighttime 
plug-in . . . Full capacity hermetic compressor. 


© Blower coil, Cold-Cel Holdover Truck Plates or Truk-Cel Eutectic 
Blowers can be used. 


© Heat-Cel Automatic Hot Gas Defrost on low temperature blower 
coil systems. 


© Heating available for winter. 


@ Auxiliary truck-mounted electric equipment (pumps, hoists, 
lights, etc.) operated from same power source. 


© Only standard electrical and refrigeration circuits used. 
DOLE REFRIGERATING COMPANY 


5946 NORTH PULASKI ROAD, CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 


103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Dole Refrigerating Products Limited, Oakville, Ont., Canada 


Write for Engineering Catalog HE 


Marmum Reingerabon Ethcrency 


. 
tHe Lin€ 





TUS them abd wld tiem 
Always Get Asmus seasoning. 


Assmus Brothers 


3 oF: 1d male) effort to 


produce the world’s finest 


spices and seasonings 
—to make your product 


taste better! 


, ie rothers. je 














Let DREHMANN install a BRICK FLOOR while your plant is 
operating! 

No trouble, no fuss, and you'll have sanitary, easy-to-keep- 
clean brick flooring that withstands high impact-moisture-acids- 
alkalies-and other corrosives for many, many years. 

Many DREHMANN-installed floors are more than 30 years 
old! You get 88 years of floor-installation “know-how” when 
you let DREHMANN do the job. 


DREHMANN FOR f § 
HAS MODERN aren of Brick, Floors 
THE FLOOR INDUSTRY 


DREHMANN PAVING & FLOORING CO. 
UR KEeHiMAININ Gaul and Tioga Streets e Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


—-BRICK FLOORS— 40 Church St. Montclair, N. J. 
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TRAM RAIL & MONO RAIL 
SYSTEMS 


Designed, fabricated, and installed 
to your specifications. 


Complete Slaughtering, Packinghouse 
and Sausage Plant Machinery 
and Equipment 


TRACKS se TROLLEYS — SCALES — RACKS 
MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Contact Us Today 


H. H. EDWARDS, Inc. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


550 W. 53rd St. 
Phone: CIRCLE 7-5630 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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NEW SMECO #120-32 
MEAT PRESS 





SMECO’S NEW Series #120-32 meat press is the very latest 


development in Sheet Metal Engineering Company's patented 
tam type press. The lid of the mold is now completely detached 
from the chamber as seen in the photograph permitting easier 
loading of the chamber. One lever action operates successively 
the action of the top lid and the plunger shaft. No more foot 
pedal. The vertical air cylinder activates the side yoke which 
has the lid attached and causes a downward vertical action 
automatically. No more manual handling of the lid. The 
chamber is 32” long making it very versatile for stuffing 
butts, luncheon meats, hams or Canadian bacon. It holds great 
promise for the beef and poultry fields. This pneumatic meat 
press is of sanitary welded construction as ALL SMECO presses 
are. All parts contacting the meat products are of stainless 
steel. The frame is galvanized. This press operates on 60 to 
125 pounds of air pressure. Molds are available for all sizes 
of boneless ham butts, pullman can, luncheon meat and 
Canadian bacon. Special molds can be developed to meet your 
particular needs if standard sizes are not available. Available 
now as optional equipment is the expanded stainless steel 
mesh tray, which enables the operator to load the top rear 


of the press with meat and not have it slide off the press. 


SHEET METAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 
4800 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 
Telephone Virginia 7-7622 
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Product Planned 









HE increased competition 
in today’s meat and lard 


industries demands that more plan- 





ning go into your metal packages. Heekin 
Cans, plain or lithographed, are designed and 
planned for your individual product. Contact 


Heekin today ...there’s no obligation. 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. PLANTS IN OHIO, TENNESSEE & ARKANSAS { 
SALES OFFICES: CINCINNATI, OHIO; SPRINGDALE, ARKANSAS 
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HE NEW WAY TO APPLY 
CLEANING SOLUTIONS 


STAINLESS STEEL TANK 
DISPENSES UP TO 500 
GALS. CLEANING SOLUTION 
WITH ONE FILLING 


95.00 delivered 


applies hot liquid detergent 
over a wider area than all other 
spray methods 


hoses on cleaning solution 
from your hot water pressure 
line 


easily converts to hot water 
rinser 


absolute control of detergent 
consumption 


ox TIME & 
. 0 LABOR 
PMENT, FLOORS, WALLS 


essed air, electrical connec- 
u-Zolver distributes liquefied 
‘ea at a predetermined con- 
Srage is up to 20 times 
ethods. This gives an 

id labor. 


NO GUESSWORK ABOUT CONCENTRATION — 
REGULATOR PREDETERMINES IT 


6 COSTS UP TO 
D COMPOUNDS 








“Tools of the Trade” 





MOUND TOOLS 











Specify ‘““MOUND” for: 


@ TRACK ROLLERS 

@ ROLLER HOOKS 

@ BAR, CAR, HOG HOOKS 
@ BELLY SPREADERS 

@ BUTCHER STEELS 

@ BLOCK SCRAPERS 

@ BLOCK BRUSHES 

@ BACON HANGERS 


BEEF TROLLEY 
All MOUND HOOKS 
are double - dipped 
in tin or galvanized 

. expertly forged and formed. If 
your requirements are for hooks of 
other than standard styles, we will 
make up hooks to your specifica- 
tions. 


MOUND TOOL CO. 


Seventh and Hickory Sts., St. Louis 4, Mo. 




















”™ TEE-CEE 


WIENER PEELER 


The Tee Cee Peeler will peel at least 500 Ibs. of 
average size franks an hour. Will peel any size wiener 
or frank made in artificial casing. 


No product lost, cut or scarred, and no sorting or 
repeeling necessary. The efficiency and mechanical 
simplicity of the Tee Cee Peeler is highly praised by 
all users. 


COMPACT—Shipping size: is 14” x 14” x 19”. Operating 
space required is 14” x 42” to 49”. 


MAINTENANCE—The Tee Cee Peeler is built of stainless 
steel and anodized aluminum. There is nothing to get out 
of order or adjustment and daily clean up with hot water 
is all that is necessary. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Northeastern 

Lucas L. Lorenz Inc., 80 Gerry 
St., Brooklyn, New York 
Southeastern 

Starr Parker Inc., 843 Mariette 
St. N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 
Canada 

Walter Presswood, 30 Maybank 
St., Toronto, Canada 

European 

A. B. Tarmimporten, Torkelsgatan 
3, Gothenburg, Sweden 


FOR FULL 
INFORMATION 
WRITE 


THE we c 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7545 KIRTLEY DRIVE 
CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 








AGAR'S 


CANNED MEATS 
SMOKED MEATS 


CHESLEY’S MODEL SL-1626 
STURDEX SAN-I-LUGS 


Universal 
Meat Lugs 


You can freeze it! 
(50° below) 


You can steam 
clean it! 


"Quality is Our 
Greatest Asset’ 


Prices: Less than case lots $7.50 


GUARANTEED: Stain, Steam, and 
Acid Resistan Won't Dent 


“Depend on Quality” 


AGAR PACKING COMPANY 


U.S. YARDS 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


, i ea.; 1 case (12) $6.50 ea.; 2 cases 
or Grack «, Color Won't Fade (24) $6.00ed.,3cases (36) $5.50¢a. 
veyors ° Lighter ¢ Cleans Overall size: 16” W. x 2644” L. 
Easier. x 619” D. 








CHESLEY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
24777 Telegraph 














Detroit 41, Michigan 








YOUR PRODUCT SELLS FASTER 
IN ‘CHUB’ PACKAGE 


Kartridg-Pak’s automatic machine makes 
complete Chub packages in sizes from 4to 16 0z. 
Now packages bulk pork sausage 


Forms, fills, and closes over 1800 packages per hour 
Continuous —Automatic 


Makes a uniform, attractive 
package which means more 
impulse sales—more repeat 
sales for your product. And it’s 
a convenient package for con- 
sumers to use. Gives added 
protection to your product. 


Forms the package from flat 
roll stock thermoplastic film 
—saran, polyethylene, and 
others. Machine automatically 
closes package ends with wire 
clips made from roll stock wire. 


Printed or plain film can be 
used. Package identification 
can be made by use of printed 
film, or by attaching attractive 
band labels. 


Less total film and less la- 
bor are required with this au- 
tomatic machine which means 
lower production costs. Flat 
film results in reduced film 
costs. Only one operator 
needed. 


Machine accurately meters 
@ semi-viscous product to con- 
trol weight. 


Floor space is saved. Ma- 
chine is compact. Size 4 ft. 
wide x 3 ft. deep x 7 ft. high. 


Low upkeep and mainte- 
nance are assured by the ex- 
perience of present users. 

















New England Provision 
Co., Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 


ALL BEEF FRANKFURTS 
and 
Table Ready Meats 




















EDWARD R. 
SEABERG COMPANY 


Brokers 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Telephone: WAbash 2-9371 ° Teletype CG 2095 


Cable Address—EDSEA—Chicago 
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E. A. DERBA 


BROKER 


Specializing in Sausage Material 


BONELESS BEEF, VEAL, MUTTON 
from 
NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, IRELAND 


DERCO 
CANNED HAMS 


from 
DENMARK and HOLLAND 


130 Newmarket Sq., Boston 18, Mass. 
Telephones Highlands 2-0512 - 0513 - 0514 
Teletype Roxbury 1072 
Cable Address Derba Boston 











THE 


Nitrite of Sek 
is U.S.P. 





llied 
hemical 


SOLVAY PROCESS 
DIVISION 


Broadway, New York6. NY 
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... new fully automatic 


SMOKE GENERATOR 


vy ATMOS 


... With density control 


Here is the first automatic generator that smokes 
for 10-12 hours without any attention. There is no 
gas necessary to ignite sawdust. ATMOS 

units contain a single electric strip heater that is 
removed when sawdust is ignited. Accommodates 
up to 24 cages of sausage or smoked meats, yet 
requires a space only 4 feet by 3 feet. Stainless steel 
sawdust hopper and built-in fly-ash and ember 
trap prevents fires. Provides continuous 
operation with no attention. Has only two moving 
parts—trouble free. Can be connected to 

existing masonry or air conditioned smokehouses. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE LITERATURE! 
ATM &S 


1215 W. Fullerton Ave. Chicago 14, Illinois EAstgate. 7-4240 
All inquiries should be addressed to appropriate representatives 
Canadian Inquiries to: 

McGrver, Fortier, ge Ltd., 1971 Tansley St. 
Montreal Canada (La 5-2584) 
European Inquiries to : 
Mittelhauser & Walter, Hamburg 4, W. Germany 
South, Central and Latin American Inquiries to: 
Griffith Laboratories $.A., Apartado #1832 Monterrey, N.L. Mexico 
Western States Reoresentative: 
Le Fiell Co., 1469 Fairfax, San Francisco 24, Calif. (ATwater 2-8676) 
Eastern States Representative: 
Atmos Sales, Inc., 16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Main 4-2211) 
Australian Representative: 
n Bros. Pty. Ltd., 110-120 Union St. 
B-urswick N. 10, Victoria, Australia 











Barrel Storage Room 
Stock Yards Packing Co,, Inc., Chicago 12, Illinois 


With Bi-Wall double wall barrel liners, our crders are delivered in 
excellent condition. They afford the extra protection for added customer 


ree Walter Culawa 


Traffic Manager 
Stock Yards Packing Co., Inc. 


INSULATION 
curs rer cons 25% 


BI-WALL 


DOUBLE WALL 
BARREL LINER 







barre! 


air space 


bi-wall liner —__ 





air space 


contents 


. . . for better product protection 
... for lower shipping costs 


Bi-Wall’s exclusive construction uses air space — 
Nature’s own insulating medium — to prevent too- 
rapid cooldown. Thus, Bi-Wall keeps your meat 
products fresher longer—at much lower cost. 


This simple, trouble-free packing method requires 
no costly equipment, no big space-wasting inven- 
tory. Easy-to-use, takes no extra packing time. 


Prove it to yourself today! 


AMERICAN CASE LINER CO. 


1662 N. Elston Avenue Chicago 22, Illinois 
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Congratulations, 
AMI Members, 


on another 


outstanding convention! 
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om 
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ORREONDIRR ROSS 
Monarch BEEF 
ra an 
ad a ere PROD- BEEF : 


@ FEDERAL INSPECTION 
@ IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


TRIMMINGS 





Brokers’ inquiries 
are solicited! 
2 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 


Phone or Write Collect! 
CHesapeake 3-6560 


r 
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i 
1iMONARCH 
I PROVISION COMPANY 
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Sausage Materials 
920-924 WEST FULTON STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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TASTE THE 
DIFFERENCE 
QUALITY MAKES 
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QUALITY 
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MEAT PRODUCTS 
POULTRY AND 
DAIRY ITEMS 


The W. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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The SHAFT and DRIVE 
make the 


big 


ro Ok —e ot —S 0 oe 





in the 


FRENCH 


HORIZONTAL MELTER 


FRENCH makes all types 
of complementary 
equipment for edibie 


THE HEAVY SQUARE SHAFT runs true 
in the stuffing box, without deflection 
under heavy load. Paddles are 
clamped—not keyed—to shaft, with 
bolts secured by special lock nuts. 
Result: No loose paddles or costly 


ROLLER CHAIN DRIVE, unlike direct 
connected drives, permits reduction in 
agitator shaft speeds without a cor- 
responding cut in speed reducer out- 
put—a real saving in time and costs 
for handling various types of materials. 









roliteMlat-ollol i-Mate l-lalare 
Outline your require- 
ments. Let us show you 
how FRENCH design 
features will help you 
do the job with greatest 








possible speed and 
F026 economy 


stuffing box maintenance. 


THE FRENCH ol MILL MACHINERY CO. 


PIQUA, OHIO—U. S. A. 











HAM 
BACON 


LARD 
WH SAUSAGE 








c 


© THE H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. « CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 























ATTENTION 
SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS 


We specialize in Government Inspected 


Boneless Beef 


and 


Beef Cuts 


Brokers inquiries invited 


SEABOARD BONELESS BEEF CO. 


804 Callowhill St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
MArket 7-0744 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 
Meats and Meat Products 
Specialize in 
Boneless Beef and Portion Cuts 


MIDTOWN WHOLESALE MEATS, ING. 


900 W. Girard Ave. 


Philadelphia 23, Pa. POplar 3-7400 
Distributors and Brokers Inquiries Invited 























Equipment 
On View 


On-the-spot coverage of some of the latest in 
meat industry equipment exhibited at the AMI 
convention in Chicago. All photographs were 
taken at the exhibit booths in the Palmer House. 


1. FRESH MEAT COMMINUTOR employs use of centrif- 
ugal force to extrude and cut fresh meat without grind- 
ing, crushing or smearing. Lean and fat are said to be 
cut cleanly and uniformly with self-sharpening knives. 
Bones and tendons are separated out of comminuted 
meat automatically and continuously. Product reportedly 
retains color and bloom, thus enhancing finished product 
appearance and/or shelf life. Other claimed advantages 
are low power requirement (15 hp.), high hourly capac- 
ity and slow temperature rise. Unit's operation requires 
only one man. A. W. Hughes, Bensenville, Ill. 


2. CUTTING MACHINE cubes, dices, strips and slices 
a variety of products: bacon, ham, hearts, lungs, kidneys, 
liver, cheeks and tripe. Standard equipment consists of 
cutter box, top and bottom frame, sickle-shaped knife 


and angle lever. Design includes variable hydraulic feed, 
oil-bath lubrication for gear box and stainless steel 
knives. Machine is automatically stopped after each 
stroke in order to protect all parts subjected to wear. 
Exhibited by K. C. Seelbach Co., Inc., New York City. 


3. CONTINUOUS FILLER (at right of photograph) 
contains hopper with capacity of 1,300 Ibs. Machine can 
handle up to 18,000 Ibs. of product per hour. Other 
advantages are no cavitation and no smearing. Unit has 
7 Y2-hp. motor on pump. High-capacity emulsifying unit 
(to the left) contains 100-hp. motor; 50- and 75-hp. 
models are also available. Emulsifier reportedly ‘‘cuts”’ 
in suspension and does not destroy cell structure. Unit 
can handle up to 25,000 Ibs. per hour. Exhibited by John 
E. Smith's Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


4. WEIGHING SYSTEM is said to offer meat packers a 
fast and precise method of making up a 1-lb. package 
of wieners. System includes scale and two conveyors. 
Scale has wide shadow indicator movement per unit of 
weight, a short lever fall and a rugged lever system. It 
also has double dial, graduated with an ‘‘X"’ chart (up- 
per half of dial) and a “Y"’ chart (lower part of dial). 
Intake conveyor with divided sections overlaps scale 
platter and has single function of bringing wieners onto 
the platter. Discharge conveyor is overhung by the plat- 
ter. System also includes a five-compartment tray. Exact 
Weight Scale Co., Columbus, O. 


5. AUTOMATIC SAUSAGE FILLING UNIT is constructed 
of stainless and meat-acid-proof materials. When in 
use, both hands of the operator are free, since time and 
speed of filling are adjusted by a pedal. Filling speed 
can also be adjusted by the pressure regulator. Covering 
an area less than 1/6 sq. yd., the compact machine can 
fill all types of sausage products, both soft and hard. 
Unit's bottom area is 10 x 22 in.; its height is 41 in. 
The machine's lower section can stand under a table to 
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conserve space. The apparatus was exhibited by The 
Standard Casing Co., Inc., New York City. 


6. CHOPPER is available with two chopping ends: 
one end handles 3,600 Ibs. of fresh beef per hour, first 
cutting through a \%-in. plate; the other end handles 
4,500 Ibs. of fresh beef per hour. Guard design permits 
safer and easier feeding. Interlock system renders ma- 
chine inoperative when pan is not in position to provide 
designed safety of guard. Front bearing of 5-hp. motor 
is included in the transmission lubrication system. Feed 
pan is 49 in. long, 26% in. wide and 4% in. high. 
Worm speed is 215 rpm. Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, O. 


7. CONTINUOUS STUFFER features automatic propor- 
tioning with less than 2 per cent variation in pumping 
emulsion for frankfurters, sausage, etc. Fed by bucket 
or pump, the machine can be operated manually as well 
as automatically. Unit contains 7¥%2-hp. motor, with 
maximum of 420 rpm. Manufacturer claims the stuffer 
saves both time and direct labor. Designated ‘‘Clean- 
Lined" stuffer, the unit has been field tested and ap- 
proved. Its sanitary feature is stressed. St. John & Co., 
Inc., Chicago, exhibited this stuffing unit. 


8. AIR SCRIBE SAW is available in two blade sizes— 
4 in. and 5 in. Depth of cut on the 4-in. size is from 
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0 to % in.; depth of cut on the 5-in. size is from 0 to 
1% in. Air-operated pork and beef scribe saw operates 
on approximately 70 psi. Cutting head assembly is in- 
terchangeable with the company’s present dehiding unit. 
Saw has completely enclosed sealed bearings for high- 
speed operation. The manufacturer says that the unit's 
design permits one-hand operation. Jarvis Corporation, 
Middletown, Conn., manufactures this device. 


9. SPIRAL HAM SLICER handles baked or ready-to-eat 
product. Machine makes one continuous cut-down to 
and around the bone in a spiral fashion, so that each 
slice is uniform in thickness. Pre-selection of thickness is 
made on slice selector for light, medium or heavy slices. 
Machine slices a ham in less than two minutes. Each slice 
remains on bone and hams can be easily carried or hung 
just as the uncut product. Unit is 33 in. high, 24 in. long 
and 16 in. wide. Shipping weight is 125 Ibs. Chesley 
Industries, Inc., Detroit, was the exhibitor. 


10. FRICTION SMOKE GENERATOR is fully automatic 
and may be controlled by setting a dial. Capacity is ap- 
proximately 6,000 cu. ft., or five 6-cage smokehouses. 
Overall dimensions are 18 x 40% x 76 in. (for gravity 
smokehouse: 18 x 55% x 76 in.). Manufacturer claims 
the stainless steel unit will maintain desired smoke den- 
sity for hours without attendance. Height of smoke 








outlet from floor is 46 in. Motor is 5 hp., 1,800 rpm, 
Shipping weight of the compact unit is 750 Ibs. The 
generator was exhibited by Speco Inc., Schiller Park, Wh 


11. STUNNING DEVICE provides for changeover from 
use of knocking hammer to modern humane slaughter 
without disturbance to plant routine or personnel, ac. 
cording to manufacturer. The laminated wooden handle 
is 24 in. long; the knocker body is 10 in: Total weight 
is 9% Ibs. There is no need for operator to bend over 
when using the device. Reach is adequate for multiple 
knocking pens. One operator can load and fire the 
handy apparatus at a rate of 200 rounds per hour, 
Koch Equipment Co., division of Koch Supplies Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., had this stunning unit on display. 


12. FRANKFURTER WRAPPER features '2-hp. motor 
and weighs 1,800 Ibs. Standard infeed conveyor has 12 
stations for feeding. Infeed conveyor extensions are 
available for extra feeding stations. Speeds range from 
27 to 55 packages per minute. Machine is 144 in. long, 
73 in. wide and 55% in. high. It is furnished with auto- 
matic card feed, card ejector, code dater, size change 
parts and electric eye for preprinted films. Cost reduc- 
tion, package attractiveness and high speeds are other 
features of the wrapping method. Crompton & Knowles 
Packaging Corp., Holyoke, Mass. 


13. COLD STORAGE DOOR is constructed of light- 
weight plastic, yet is of rigid, stable design. It weighs 
only one-fourth as much as steel-clad storage doors. 
Available in white and other colors, door fits even with 
frame. Lightweight monolithic structure eliminates need 
for extensive internal bracing and also makes possible 
the use of lighter hardware. Other advantages are high- 
impact resistance, easy-to-clean smooth surface and 
one-man installation. The door was exhibited by Jami- 
son Cold Storage Door Co., Hagerstown, Md. 


14. BENCH SCALE has large, clear-cut black figures 
on white dial chart and deep-etched, red impregnated 
tare beam graduations. Chart measures 22 in. in diam- 
eter at reading line. Dial indicator offers color contrast 
and assures instant readings. Heavy duty hydraulic-type 
dashpot absorbs sudden impacts and protects working 
mechanism. Lever system incorporates floating, self- 
aligning bearings made from special alloy steel. Dial 
housing, scale column and base are heavy gauge fabri- 
cated steel; platform is galvanized fabricated sheet steel; 
tare and capacity beams are stainless steel. U. S. Slicing 
Machine Co., Inc., La Porte, Ind. 


15. CUTTER-MIXER features pushbutton controls, with 
emergency stop button. Containing stainless steel knives, 
the unit has separate high and low speeds on both 
blades and bowl. There is one speed on the mixer and a 
completely separate motor drive. Dial thermometer is 
removable for heat control. Contact parts are easily ac- 
cessible for simple cleaning. Combined with a supply 
line and a sausage stuffing unit, the cutter-mixer be- 
comes the integral part of a continuous and automatic 
machine operation in sausage making. Werner Manufac- 
turing Co., Yale, Mich., manufactures the unit. 


16. WRAPPING MACHINE handles cellophane, wax, 
foil and other standard heat sealing materials. Unit is 
completely automatic from infeed to discharge of pack- 
age. Features include electric eye register for printed 
design films; film tension control for a tight wrap; full- 
length bottom seals for a sturdier package, and continu- 
ous overhead discharge for smoother, higher speed op- 
eration. Self-locking paper spindles make roll stock 
changing quick and easy. Other advantages are fewer 
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moving parts, easy cleaning and savings in space. Ma- 
chine is manufactured by Hayssen Manufacturing Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis., The packaging system was exhibited 
by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


17. EXTRUCTOR handles frozen, partially thawed or 
fully thawed blocks of meat on a high-capacity continu- 
ous basis. ‘‘Parrot beaked"’ rotating arms moving at slow 
speed pull the block down into the unit, chopping off 
sections and conveying them toward the discharge end. 
One mode! can handle blocks 4 to 6 in. thick; another 
model handles blocks 6 to 10 in. in thickness; a third 
model takes in blocks 10 to 14 in. thick. Hopper opening 
on each machine is 22 in. Rietz Manufacturing Co., 
Santa Rosa, Cal., and West Chester, Pa. 


18. CARTON SEALING MACHINE seals waxed surfaces 
by using high-frequency radio waves as a catalyst for 
the activation of a cold polyvinyl adhesive, applied di- 
rectly to waxed carton surfaces. No dewaxing of cartons 
is necessary. Electronic sealing bonds without heating 
contents of package. Capacity, depending upon size of 
container, is up to 125 cartons per minute. Smaller units 
available for up to 60 cartons per minute. Exhibited by 
Container Corporation of America, Chicago. 


19. HAM PRESSING MACHINE provides increased 
control in eliminating air and jelly pockets, due to new 
stuffing method and means of applying pressure to both 
ends simultaneously. Open cage and casing allow for 
visual inspection of product before processing. Casing 
ties are not required during processing. Product can be 
processed wet, dry or smoked. Shorter processing time 
is said to reduce weight loss. Process requires splitting 
of ham rather than chiseling. Exhibited by Visking Com- 
pany, division of Union Carbide Corp., Chicago. 


20. SAUSAGE LINKER has long belt feeding unit and 
features automatic diameter adjustment for artificial, 
sheep and hog casings up to 36 mm. Linker can form 
more than 7,000 uniform links per hour, states the manu- 
facturer. Machine handles any length from 31% in. to 
14 in. (and cocktail lengths of 1 to 2 in.) and can change 
lengths in two minutes. Casings up to 18/20 mm. can 
be double-tied. Unit is portable (20 in. wide x 36 in. 
long) and can be connected directly into light socket. 
Linker Machines, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


21. HOG SHAVING UNIT is available from its manu- 
facturer in both electric and air pressure models. De- 
signed for shaving ease in areas where wrinkles are 
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predominant, the compact unit permits rapid shaving 
around the eyes, shank, toes, lips, jowl, cheeks and ears 
of the hog. Constructed of stainless steel, the shaver is 
said to be easy to disassemble and simple to operate. 
Other advantages are savings in time and ease in clean- 
ing. Packers Development Co., Clinton, Conn. 


22. GUT HASHER for packinghouse offal is said to 
take who.e paunches and pecks at h ghesi rates. Fea- 
turing a compact motor arrangement, the assembly con- 
tains split saws on a square shaft. Other construction 
features of the heavy-duty assembly include V-belt drive 
and stainless steel housing. Savings in cost, time and 
labor have been reported in plants handling a large 
volume of paunches and pecks, according to the manu- 


facturer. The Dupps Company, Germantown, O. 
23. CHUB PACKAGING MACHINE 


automatically 








forms, fills and closes more than 1,800 packages per 
hour, utilizing various thermoplastic films (printed or 
clear). Main drive parts are immersed in oil bath to 
provide trouble-free operation. Registry control appara- 
tus automatically controls position of label. on printed 
film. Unit contains film roll and wire coil mounts, rugged 
clipping mechanism, metering pump, heat or electronic 
sealing units, voider and control cabinet. Kartridg-Pak 
Machine Co., Chicago, is the manufacturer of this new 
piece of meat packaging equipment. 


24. SAUSAGE EMULSION TRANSFER PUMP and sau- 
sage stuffing pump are completely automatic units. 
Manufacturer says the units permit air control in the 
product. Compact machines each contain 5-hp. motors. 
Emulsion can be moved effectively up to 40 ft. from 
sausage emulsion transfer pump to sausage stuffing 
pump. Other advantages are variable speed movement, 
smooth flow and even distribution of product. Machines 
are said to cut down handling and save time. Anderson 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Rockford, Ill. 


25. CHEESE CUBER reportedly offers meat processors 
the advantages of speed and uniformity of cube size. 
Weighing 75 lbs., it is made of aluminum and stainless 
steel (except the gearhead, motor and drive). Unit is 
equipped with 5%-in. cube cutter and cutting wheel, mas- 
ter gearhead, 1/6-hp. 110-volt motor, switch mounted 
on motor and overhead relay on motor. Extra cutters 
permit cubes to be cut from %-in. to 1%4-in. squares. 
Thickness may be adjusted from % to % in. Exhibited 
by Phil Hantover, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


26. GRINDER can grind sausage plates within 1-to 
1 %-thousandth of an inch of being level, producing a 











smooth finish with sharp hole edges, says the manufac- 
turer. Ball bearings, sealed from grit, are used on all 
drive shafts. Gears are submerged in the proper weight 
lubricant in dust-proof gear housing, insuring proper 
lubrication. Two large plate holder arm bearings are of 
exclusive construction. Grinding wheels and motors are 
of special design. A 115-230 volt, single phase, 60-cycle 
AC motor is standard equipment. The grinder is a prod- 
uct of the Automatic Grinder Co., Inc., located in 
lowa City, lowa. 


27. CONTINUOUS STUFFING UNIT can handle up to 
300 Ibs. of product per minute. Pressure can be adjusted 
as high as 400 psi. Containing two 5-hp. motors, the 
machine can be used to pump emulsion for frankfurters 
and large sausage. Manufactured in West Germany by 
1. Kobrowski & Co., the compact unit has a vacuum 
regulator and vacuum pump. It contains many exclusive 
construction features, is simple to operate and is re- 
portedly easy to clean. The stuffer was on display at 
the booth of Atmos Corporation, Chicago. 


28. CARCASS DROPPER can lower hind quarters from 
11-ft. rail to a 7-ft. rail in approximately four seconds. 
It also lowers carcasses of beef, hogs, sheep and calves 
(or even smokehouse cages) from one floor to another, 
provided the angle does not exceed 45°. It can also be 
used to move these items horizontally on a rail. Dropper 
speed is adjustable. Features are labor savings, com- 
bined with elimination of both falling trolleys and per- 
sonal injuries. Packers Engineering and Equipment Co., 
Omaha, is the manufacturer of this unit. 
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HOG BUYERS EXCLUSIVELY 


W. E. (Wally) Farrow 
Earl Martin 


HESS, WATKINS, FARROW & COMPANY 


Indianapolis Stock Yards * Indianapolis 21, Ind. 
Telephone: MElrose 7-5481 


Geo. Hess 
Murray H. Watkins 
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AIR-WAY PUMP & EQUIPMENT CO., 4501 W. Thomas St., Chicago 51, lll. 
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THE PERFECTLY BALANCED PHOSPHATE! 


e Assures better cured color 

¢ Retains natural juices 

¢ Eliminates soggy or weepy hams 

¢ Higher yields 

¢ Complies with M.I.B. regulations 

¢ Blended to give highest solubility 

¢ Non-corrosive in meat curing pickle 
Send today for KUREX story 











ARCHIBALD & KENDALL, Inc. AMS 
487 Washington Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Tel: WOrth 2-7715 
0 Send full KUREX information 
0 Send adequate working samples 
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Fifty-Year Veterans Honored 


Senior citizens who have given a half-century of service to the meat 
industry were honored at a special breakfast in the Crystal Room of 
the Palmer House. George W. Stark, president of Stark, Wetzel & 
Co., Inc., and chairman of the board of AMI, presided at the break- 
fast in honor of the 28 veterans and presented each of them with a 
gold AMI emblem. Following are short biographies of the veterans. 





S. EVANSKI 


E. EVANS C. ESHBAUGH 





R. DANON N. BEUCHER C. MAGRUDER 


E ARE gathered today to honor 28 rare men. 
W They can be singled out for a number of rea- 

sons. First of all, they are to be saluted for their 
devotion to the American meat industry, evidenced by a 
half-century of service. The careers of our guests col- 
lectively represent almost 1,500 working years. 

In the last 30 years, the American Meat Institute has 
awarded 1,740 gold 50-year service emblems to both 
men and women. Our guests today are members of an 
honor roll which each year is becoming more exclusive. 

There are fewer gold award candidates eligible this 
year than there were last year. And before many more 
years, the 50-year veteran may vanish from our in- 
dustry altogether because employes start later and re- 


S. RICHARDSON 


W. KLEIST F. JOHNSON 


O. MAYER 


J. GIBBS W. ODOZYNSK! R. WAGNER 
tire earlier. For this reason these men are truly rare. 

The elders of this industry are also to be thanked for 
their contribution to the American way of life. They 
may be justifiably proud of their highly nutritious 
and universally popular product which contributes toa 
better America by building strong bodies, raising ever 
higher the standard of health in this country. 

And now, gentlemen, let me express the heartfelt 
gratitude of your companies and your colleagues for a 
half-century of devoted service. Please accept these 
gold emblems as a symbol of our appreciation. 3 

(Pictures of all the 50-year veterans are shown 
on these pages. Brief biographies of all the men hon- 
ored this year are included in the adjoining columns.) 





S. GRUDENICH C. HETRICK A. ELLIS 


G. PUERNER 


©. JOHNSON V. FLANAGAN 


A. REID 





Watttr ANDERSON, Geo. A. Hor- 
mel & Co., Austin, Minn., a native 
ot Denmark, came to this country 
as a youngster. He joined the firm 
in 1909 to work in the smokehouse 
department. Not long afterward he 
went into the hog cut department 
where he has remained ever since. 
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Max Bercer, president, New Eng- 
land Provision Co., Inc., Boston, 
was born in Europe. He came to 
this country and to the city of 
Boston at an early age. In 1923 he 
formed the B & T Provision Co. 
with his present associate, Michael 
Tackeff. When the New England 


Provision Co., Inc. was founded in 
1927, Berger was named president, 
a position he still holds. 


Wiu1am M. Berner, Berliner & 
Marx, New York City, entered the 
meat business with Nathan Berlin- 
er & Co. In 1922 he opened a sec- 
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NEW ADDITIONS 
TO THE FAMOUS 








SINCE 1618 


DEXTER () Aissen 


‘The Right Knife 


og 


Dexter Electric 
Skinners Give You Top 
Value from Your Hides 


Razor-sharp oscillating blades 
Built for durability 
Maintenance-free operation 
Produce better carcasses 

Fast, clean dehiding 

Minimum operator fatigue 
Precision-built throughout 


Dexter Electric 
Carcass Saws Make Fast 
Work of Splitting 





Split in less than 90 seconds 

Will not burn bone 

Heavy cast aluminum frames 
Dependable motors 

% and 1 H.P., single and 3 phase 
Minimum operating noise 

Low operator fatigue 

Long, trouble-free operation 


Formerly Manufactured by J. A. Thompson Company 


For complete information write 
America’s Foremost Fine 


Cutlery Since 1818 


RUSSELL HARRINGTON CUTLERY COMPANY 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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These are the brands 
our men swear by 





DEX ER 
The ight Knife 


Packing houses everywhere have found that the 

complete Russell and Dexter lines of packing 

house cutlery are preferred by workers and in 

constant use day by day. They’ve found Russells 

and Dexters easier and quicker to work with... 

of top quality materials that really stand up to 

hard usage. 
Remember if you use boners, stickers, skinners, 

butcher knives, steels or cleavers — whatever the 

job, there’s a Russell or Dexter knife to do it better. 


! Ask your supplier for full information 
or send for catalog. 





RUSSELL HARRINGTON CUTLERY COMPANY 


Southbridge, Massachusetts U 
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QYEW. BERLINER Cc. DUNN 





ond establishment with his busi- 
ness associates under the name of 
Berliner & Marx, jobbing locally 
dressed beef. Two years later he 
added commission work to his ac- 
tivities. In 1943 Berliner left the ac- 
tive management of his firm to his 
oldest son to become a member The 
Merchants Beef Co. He continued in 
this capacity until the company was 
dissolved in 1956. Berliner still 
makes daily appearances at Berlin- 
er & Marx. 


Nick BevucuHer, president, Nick 
Beucher & Sons Co. Chicago, 
started buying and curing hides and 
calfskins in a barn behind the fam- 
ily home when he was 16 years old. 
He built his first plant in 1913. 
Through the years his business ex- 
panded and he included tallow and 
cracklings sales and rendering as a 
part of his operations. Beucher now 


E ZIMMANCK 


L. BIRK 


has a modern, fully mechanized 
plant. His four sons are active in 
the business. 


Leo Birk, South Chicago Packing 
Co., Chicago, started his career in 
the meat industry as an apprentice 
butcher. From 1922-36 he operated 
his own retail and wholesale busi- 
ness. In the years that followed, 
Birk worked as a boner for M. 
Rothschild & Sons, Superior Pack- 
ing Co., The Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany and as foreman for Prime 
Beef Co. In 1942 he joined South 
Chicago Packing Co. as foreman, a 
position which he currently holds. 


Hector G. CHARPENTIER of The 
Cudahy Packing Company, Port- 
land, Me., began his career with 
Cudahy at its New Haven, Conn., 
plant. In the years that followed he 
gained broad experience in account- 


M. BERGER 


W. ANDERSON’ 4H. CHARPENTIER 
ing and office management and was 
appointed auditor and branch office 
supervisor in 1925. He now holds 
the latter position. 


Rupotpx N. Danon, Internation. 
al Packers Ltd., London, England, 
began his years of service in Smy- 
rna, Turkey. He entered the office 
of Rousso & Danon, representative 
for Morris & Company. Danon be- 
came a partner in 1919, and in 1922 
the firm’s name was changed to 
Danon & Danon. An office opened 
in Athens became the central office 
from which the organization rep- 


‘ resented International Packers. Dan- 


on’s 50 years were spent in the sale 
of U. S. meat industry products. 


CuartEs Dunn, Swift Canadian 
Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont., was first 
employed by J. M. Finlay, a butch- 
er in Aberdeen, Scotland. After 














MAX J. SALZMAN 


BROKER and CONSULTANT 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


2618 West Madison St. 
Chicago 12, Ill. 


SAcramento 2-4800 











HESS-STEPHENSON CO. 


327 S. LA SALLE STREET _ 






BROKERS 


CHICAGO 4, IL. ff 


PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 
BEEF——-PROVISIONS—LARD 


SAUSAGE MATERIAL 


BONELESS AND CARCASS BEEF, 


MUTTON, VEAL 


from 


NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


Si ae PHONE: WAbash 2-5690 


ARs Sa 6 aia eel PHONE: WAbash 2-0440 


TELETYPE: CG ‘2287-8 
CABLE ADDRESS: HESTE 
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service in the army, Dunn went to 
work for C. E. Morton Ltd. as a beef 
boner. In 1920 he came to Canada 
and joined Swift Canadian Co. Ltd. 
He remained with Swift until his re- 
cent retirement. 






Artuur Percy Ellis, International 
Packers Ltd. London, England, 
joined the firm as a messenger boy 
at13 years of age. He then became a 
dock worker and was assistant dock 
superintendent at the outbreak of 
World War II. At this time the Min- 
istry of Food made use of his 
knowledge to handle its shipments 
of frozen meat. When the Ministry 
released Ellis in 1955, he rejoined 
the Traffic Department in Liverpool, 
where he is currently employed. 














C. H. Esusaucu, formerly with 
Swift & Company, Chicago, joined 
the firm as a chemist. He was put in 
charge of the St. Paul laboratory. 
Afterward he returned to the Chi- 
cago office to work in the by-prod- 
ucts operating department and the 
plant superintendent’s office. When 
he retired in 1957, he held the po- 
sition of assistant general superin- 
tendent. Because of his experience 
with humane slaughter experiments, 
Eshbaugh is now consultant to the 
American Meat Institute’s improved 
slaughter methods committee. 












Epmunp V. Evans, St. Louis In- 
dependent Packing Co., a division of 
Swift & Company, St. Louis, started 
as a laborer in the beef wash de- 
partment of St. Louis Dressed Beef. 
He became foreman of the pipe shop 
of St. Louis Independent Packing 
Co. in 1931. In 1953 he was named 
chief engineer and master mechan- 
ic, the position which he holds at 
the present time. 










Steve Evansk1, Swift & Company, 
Chicago, began his 50 years with the 
firm as a penner in the cattle dress- 
ing department. For 10 years he 
worked as an oiler and in 1922 he 
became a millwright, the position he 
now holds. One of his two daugh- 
ters is employed in the printing de- 
partment of the Swift firm. 












VERNON FLaNacaN, John Morrell 
& Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., began his 
career in the meat industry in 1908 
as an errand boy for McBeth & 
Gardner Markets, Mankato, Minn. 
After obtaining experience in cut- 
ting meat at Albrecht & Sons, he 
worked in the pork by-products de- 
partments of Albert Lea Packing 
Co. and Wilson & Co., Inc., Albert 
Lea. In 1918 Flanagan joined John 
Morrell & Co.’s pork cut depart- 
ment. He retired early this year to 
enjoy his hobbies which: include 
hunting and fishing. 
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Joun L. Grisss, M. L. Shoemaker 
Division of Wilson & Co., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, began his career with M. 
L. Shoemaker Ltd. in 1906. He con- 
tinued with the company when it 
became a Wilson division in 1921. 
Gibbs’ half century of service has 
included various capacities in the 
firm’s production of animal and 
poultry feeds, fertilizer and tallow. 
Gardening is his hobby and he 
maintains a beautiful garden in his 
suburban home. 


StTEvE GRUDENICH, sR., The Cud- 
ahy Packing Company, Omaha, be- 
gan his half-century in the meat in- 





dustry at the age of fourteen. Dur- 
ing his early years in the industry, 
he was employed by several com- 
panies both in East St. Louis, Ill, 
and Omaha. For the last 25 years 
he has been with Cudahy at Omaha 
in the beef department. 


CitypeE Herrick, Davidson Meat 
Co., a subsidiary of Wilson & Co. 
Inc., Los Angeles, started in the 


‘meat business in 1908 with J. W. 


Donavan, McCool Junction, Neb. He 
moved to Gridley, Cal., where he ac- 
cepted employment with Brown 
Brothers in its slaughtering, sausage 
and meat cutting operations. In 1939 








PRECISION POWER BLAL 
FASTEST OPERATIb 


OF ANY DEHIDER 


@)14:75 


motion of 
cutting head floats hide 
off even formerly tough areas. 


Constant, eas' 





Unlike conventional knife, 
dehider cuts gently both 
backwards and forwards. 








STOP wasting time and money 


SAVE WITH THE LEADING PACKERS NOW USING THE... 


JARVIS POWER DEHIDER 


TODAY'S MOST IMITATED DEHIDER 


TES ELECTRICALLY OR PNEU 


MORE VALUABLE HIDES 


You get higher prices for your hides due to no cuts 
and no scores, because blades are specially ground 
with blunted points. 


LESS SCRAP — MORE FAT MONEY 


You get closer to the hide without damaging it which 
leaves more fat on the carcass instead of on the hide. 


FAST — EASY — SAFE DEHIDING 
By either skilled or unskilled butchers. 


MORE MAN-HOUR PRODUCTION 


Speed and reduced operator fatigue means greater 
man-hour production. 


PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Earnings on your more valuable hides and heavier 
carcasses soon more than pay the cost of the Jarvis 
dehider. 


FREE Triat uNIT AVAILABLE SEND COUPON NOW 
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JARVIS CORPORATION—GUILFORD, CONN. | 
CO Ship a FREE trial unit [) Send catalog 


NAME 





COMPANY. 





STREET. 7 





CITY & STATE 





he began his employment with 
Davidson Meat Co., where he is still 
actively performing such duties as 
specialized steak cutting. 


FRANK JOHNSON, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago, started as a messen- 
ger boy in Swift’s animal feed de- 
partment. Two years later he was 
assigned to the electrical depart- 
ment and worked his way up to 
foreman and then general foreman 
of the department. Last year he 
joined the supervising engineers di- 
vision in the general superintend- 
ent’s office, where he is currently 
employed. He is the author of 


the company’s electrical manual. 


Oscar V. Jounson, Tobin Packing 
Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y., began his 
meat career as a laborer with John 
Morrell & Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. He 
was transferred to the sausage de- 
partment where he acquired the 
knowledge of sausage making. In 
1914 he joined the Ogden Packing 
Co., Ogden, Utah. In 1924 he be- 
came sausage foreman for Albany 
Packing Company, Albany, N. Y. 
He became plant superintendent in 
1931. He continued to hold this po- 
sition when the company was 
merged with the Tobin firm. 















sterilizer 
lavatory 
equipment 


| ilizing lavatory will 
give'you best service? 


cS 


Koch lavatories have bowls made of 18-ga. polished stainless steel, mounted 
on 14-ga. stainless steel bases. Flow of water is governed by pedals that fold 
up out of the way for cleaning. Lavatories come complete with mixing nozzle 
and anti-splashing head, and dispenser for liquid soap. Sterilizer tanks for 
knives or saws, for steam or electric heating, mount on sides. Bubbler head 
for drinking also available. 


b KOCH 


EQUIPMENT CO. aes ets é oes. cS 
2200 items for the meat and food industries 
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Wuuiam A. KLetst, sr., Swift & 
Company, Chicago, began his career 
as a messenger. His 50 years with 
Swift included work in the tele- 
graph, account sales, beef and 
branch house departments and at 
Swift's city market. In 1953 he 





joined the general sales operating 
department, where he was em- 
ployed until his recent retirement, 
His son is employed in Swift's 
transportation department. 


CuarLes B. Macruper, The Wm, 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle (Co, 
Baltimore, had his first experience 
in the meat business in 1908 as of- 
fice manager for Morris & Com- 
pany. In 1916 he accepted a simi- 
lar position with a Baltimore pack- 
er. Magruder became an Esskayan 
on September 22, 1927, when he was 
employed as personnel manager. His 
first duty was to organize the divi- 
sion and set up an improved safety 
program. In 1942 he became dis- 
bursements director and continued 
in this position until his recent re- 
tirement from the firm. 


Oscar G. Mayer, chairman of the 
board of Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago, joined the meat processing 
business his father founded in 1909. 
He became secretary, director and 
general manager of the company in 
1912, was elected president in 1928 
and became chairman of the board 
in March, 1955. He was president 
(1938-39) and member of the Board 
of Trustees (1934-40) of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, president (1938-40) 
of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, trustee of Beloit College 
(1944) and the recipient of the Cen- 
tennial award of Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1951. Mayer was presi- 
dent of the AMI from 1924 to 1928 
and has served continuously as a 
member of the American Meat In- 
stitute’s board of directors. 


Water Opozynskr of A. Szela- 
gowski & Son, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y, 
subsidiary of Tobin Packing Co, 
Inc., started in the meat business at 
the age of 14 as a helper. Two years 
later he joined A. Szelagowski as an 
all-around worker in sausage pro- 
duction. He had various responsi- 
bilities and in 1940 was promoted 
to sausage foreman, a position he 
held until his recent retirement. 


G. A. Puerner, Jones _ Daity 
Farm, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., began his 
half century as an order clerk. Aft 
er overseas service in World War | 
he returned to the Jones firm t 
operate the printing and multigraph 
department. In 1932 he was placed 
in charge of plant maintenance 
served in this capacity for 22 years 
In 1953 he became a part of Jones 
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STANLEY STRUTKOWSKI, 50-year in- 
dustry veteran who has worked 37 
years with Reliable Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, has his golden AMI pin ad- 
justed by Richmond Unwin, assistant 

to the president of the Reliable firm. 


purchasing department, where he is 
now employed. 


AutFreD Rew, John Morrell & Co., 
Sioux Falls, S. D., was first em- 
ployed as an errand boy in a meat 
market. He worked for a time as 
a warehouseman and driver before 
he joined the Morrell concern in 
1912. After working in all phases of 
beef operations, he became foreman 
of the beef cooler department and 
was then promoted to head beef 
grader. On July 1 of this year, Reid 
was named divisional superintend- 
ent in charge of beef operations. 


SamueL L. RicHarpson, Kingan 
Division, Hygrade Food Products 
Corp., Indianapolis, started with 
Kingan in 1909. He began as a mail- 
ing clerk and, at the urging of his 
superior, became a_ stenographer. 
Two years later he entered the 
sausage department and in 1917 be- 
came manager. As the department 
expanded, Richardson was put in 
charge of production of all sausage 
and canned meat items. Since 1957 
he has been in charge of dry sau- 
sage production. He plans to retire 
to Florida. 


STANLEY STRUTKOWSKI, Reliable 
Packing Co., Chicago, began his 
years of service with the Independ- 
ent Packing Company. He later 
worked for Western Packing Co., 
Agar Packing Co., Inc., and Bur- 
nette. He came to Reliable in 1922, 
the year the firm was founded. 
Strutkowski’s experience includes 
all the many phases of packinghouse 
operations. 

















RicHarp Wacner, The Sucher 
Packing Co., Dayton, O., began his 
career in 1904 with Swift & Com- 
pany, Omaha. He also worked at 










The Cudahy Packing Company, 
Salt Lake City. He joined the Such- 
er Company in 1922 and worked as 
chief ham boner until his recent re- 
tirement from the firm. 


Epwarp ZIMMANCK, Oscar Mayer 
& Co., Chicago, started as a messen- 
ger boy in the firm’s sales depart- 
ment and, after a few years, drove a 
horse and wagon. His first sales 
route was Chicago’s north side “gold 
coast” district. When the firm be- 
gan using Model-T’s, he was given 
the Indiana territory. He was trans- 
ferred back to Chicago to take 
charge of service salesmen and lat- 


er handled restaurant and hotel 
sales. For the last six years he has 
been service sales coordinator. 


14th Meat Animal Show 
The 14th annual Waterloo Meat 
Animal Show will be held October 
21-24, Lou Thompson, show man- 
ager, has announced. Over $5,000 in 


_premium money is being offered at 


the event, which will be held at the 
National Dairy Cattle Congress 
Grounds in Waterloo. Sponsors of 
the four-day meat animal show in 
the Iowa city include The Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo. 
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labor charges deepest? 


engineered 
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Koch’s new K-Frame shape allows more usable floor space under the table. 
Rounded tubular construction gives the table extra rigidity, no hiding places 
for dirt, easy to clean. With removable plastic cutting board, prices begin 
at $312. Maple cutting boards available at slightly lower prices. 

Koch has a complete line of conventional trimming tables available. 


Write for KOCH Catalog 177 today! 
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Dr. DeGraff Sums Up 


[Continued from page 134] 


dominantly to a small piece of that 
range. On the other hand, I thought 
that the retailers were talking 
about a problem that is very real 
to them. Even though they buy a 
far narrower piece out of the total 
range of kinds of cattle coming to 
market, they do have difficulty in 
getting the extreme uniformity that 
they want and which I will be 
the first to say they need. And this 
leads me to think about what has 
been happening across the whole 
sweep of the industry, in produc- 


tion through to distribution, with 
particular respect to this beef. 
TWO KINDS OF CATTLE: 
Looking at it from a production 
point of view, we have come to 
have probably only two kinds of 
cattle. One is culled breeding stock, 
which we mostly put through the 
sausage grinder and make very 
acceptable consumer products out 
of it. This type now is in short sup- 
ply in the market, but that is cy- 
clical and we will have the supply 
again before very long. The other 
is block beef. Our block beef has 
become an amazingly uniform prod- 
uct from the point of view of al- 
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most anyone except the retailer, 
When I say it has become a uni- 
form product, let me _ illustrate 
what I mean. 

First, by improved breeding, we 
have practically eliminated the 
“hammerheads” and the “hatracks,” 
The improvement in the quality of 
the breeding herds in this country 
must be amazing to anybody who 
looked at the cattle we had on 
farms and ranches a_ couple of 
decades ago. We have enormously 
improved the blood lines of our cat- 
tle through the years. 

Then, we have done something 
else. We have practically eliminat- 
ed the aged steer from our total 
cattle numbers. Back in the 2s, 
when we first had a_ breakdown 
of different kinds of cattle provid- 
ed by the USDA statistical serv- 
ices, we found that we had steers 
in the January 1 cattle inventory 
equal to about 80 per cent of the 
number of beef cows. This meant 
that we had in inventory on farms 
and ranches two full steer crops. 
This was based on the assumption 
that the calf drop was about 80 per 
cent of the cow numbers, and 
about half of them were steers. So, 
we had two steer crops on hand in 
the January 1 inventory and those 
in the older group were going on 
three years old. 

That ratio of steers to cows has 
decreased steadily over the years, 
and in recent years we have hada 
little under 40 per cent as many 
steers as cows in the January 1 in- 
ventory. This means that we now 
have only one steer crop on hand 
January 1, and a high proportion 
of those are already in the feed 
line. What we have done is to com- 
press enormously the slaughter age 
of the cattle that are going into our 
block beef production. 

We can add one more factor that 
currently is more important. Feed- 
ers are buying the two-way cattle 
away from the packers, so when 
the cattle actually come back for 
slaughter, they are about in the 
same mold as are all the other cat- 
tle that are coming in. We have an 
enormous uniformity in slaughter 
stock in our cattle today, from the 
point of view both of conformation 
and age. 


GOVERNMENT GRADING: I3 


have gone to some length to com- 
ment on this because I want to pick 
up a note here with respect to the 
question of government grading 
that has been so much debated at 
this meeting. I assure you I do not 
want to add to the confusion about 
government grading, but I think 4 
great deal of confusion exists. 
The first point I would like to 
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Peak performance, maximum efficiency, greater output, and low- 
er power costs can be built into your oldest, and of course your 
newest, compressors by the installation of VOSS VALVES. 


Chek THESE VOSS VALVE ADVANTAGES: 


¥ Quiet, vibration-free operation 
20 to 60% more valve area 

¥ less power consumption 
minimum pressure loss 


Y normal discharge temperature 
lower operating costs 
Y utmost safety 





Our detailed proposal for incr ing efficiency of your 
compressor will be sent without obligation. Send name, 
bore, stroke, and speed of your machine. 
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STAINLESS STEEL MEAT TRUCKS 
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ice of 16 ga. Stainless Steel. Inside 
surfaces are seamless. Top rims are 
rolled over heavy reinforcing rods; foot 
rings are made of extra heavy Stainless 
Steel; both are closed all around, leav- 
ing no crevice where dirt or grime might 
accumulate. Available in three sizes. 
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over heavy, steel reinforcing rods and closed all around, leaving 
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Steel. Foot ring takes abuse of service; bottom of tub does not 
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make is that the difference in con- 
sumer acceptability of beef in all 
grades from Standard through to 
Prime is diminishing considerably. 
I can see it in the attitude of peo- 
ple who, I am sure, know about beef. 
I can see it in the attitude of re- 
tailers I know, and I know of some 
research not yet completed that 
goes in the same direction. 

So, we are getting this increased 
acceptance of less finished beef as 
a consequence of the improved 
blood lines in our beef herds and 
of the youthfulness of the cattle 
that we are slaughtering. We have 
attained a situation in which the 


age factor, meaning youth, has 
gained supremacy over the finish 
factor—that is, over fatness in these 
cattle—for the first time in history. 
It is no longer necessary, as it has 
been, to follow the old English sys- 
tem of taking a tough old animal 
that could be made eatable only by 
putting a lot of fat on and into the 
meat. We have shifted away from 
that by the changes that we have 
made in the breeding stock and in 
the age at which these animals are 
coming to market. 

I have watched retailers whom I 
know well, whose policies I know— 
and I can refer to three large 
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complete consulting and design ser- 
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installations. Each installation is 
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ments of the job. Skilled crews, 
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insulation under direct supervision 
of engineers responsible for the 
design. In this way you are assured 
of undivided responsibility for per- 
formance of the entire installation. 


Both Cork and Uni-Crest are avail- 
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board and pipe covering form. In 
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complete information. 
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chains in particular—shifting down 
in the grade range in terms of the 
type of beef that they are using 
They began doing this in the price 
competition between retailer and 
retailer. Their point has been that 
if everybody else ‘is going to be 
pushing Choice, and there is a 3¢, 
4¢ or 5¢ price differential between 
Choice and Good, they would select 
carcasses out of the Good and take 
that price advantage. 

Those who have tried it have, in 
considerable part, been quite suc- 
cessful because of this improved 
breeding stock, the improved type 
of animals coming to market and 
the diminishing age. It is this factor 
of youthfulness in animals coming 
to market which has made it pos- 
sible for the retailer who has moved 
down in the grade range to succeed 
with the less finished animals. 

In checking to see whether these 
comments would hold up if meas- 
ured against the price differentials 
from 1957 to 1958 to 1959, I found 
there is a diminishing margin be- 
tween Standard and Good and be- 
tween Good and Choice. The rel- 
ative price in no _ sense reflects 
differences in supply but strictly 
diferences in demand and that factor 
has been moving up for the less- 
finished grades. 

I suggest that this means. that 
government rating of beef probably 
has reached about its peak of in- 
fluence in the market. Government 
rating will probably have no new 
significance in the future. 

Government grading of beef was 
a war-induced marketing tool, but 
it is not primarily responsible for 
the uniform beef supply of today, 
as some people have claimed is the 
case. This is true because the uni- 
form beef supply came out of these 
long-developing improvements in 
our beef stock, and in the age at 
which we now market these cattle. 
It is something that began when 
they put the first shorthorn bull on 
the first longhorn cow, and it has 
been going on ever since. 

IDENTITY STANDARDS: As | 
see it, government grading con- 
tributed in one way toward the 
type of beef that we now have in 
the market. It contributed by set- 
ting up identity standards across 
the whole industry, but the thing 
accomplished by government grad- 
ing would have come anyway. It 
would have come because it has 
been absolutely necessary for to- 
day’s retailer, to whom beef is the 
most important single item in his 
store, to have a type of beef that 
would attract patronage into his 
store. He would have written the 
specifications that would have got 
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him this beef—beef that was possi- 
ble for him to get because of the 
improvements that have been made 
in the cattle producing and han- 
dling industry. He would have got 
it whether or not we had govern- 
ment grades. We cannot assign to 
government grading the amazing 
thing that has been credited to this 
device by some people. 

It is perfectly true that such new 
ground rules as government grad- 
ing introduced into a marketing 
system do have differential effects 
on different segments of the total 
industry and on different firms 
within the industry. Some segments 
and some firms have been aided by 
government grading. Some have 
been hurt. However, I will say to 
those of you who have taken a stand 
against government grading that, as 
| interpret the picture at the present 
time, you now have the trends work- 
ing mainly with you. 

I believe that in the future more 
retailers are going to shift away 
from government grades. They are 
going to do it because their cus- 
tomers are going to find that some- 
thing less than the Choice grade, as 
it now stands, will be entirely 
acceptable from an eating point of 
view. And I fully believe that if a 
retailer does not advertise U. S. 
Choice, he is not going to advertise 
U. S. grades at all, because he is 
not going to say “U. S. Standard,” 
“U. S. Good.” Instead of that, he is 
going to put his own reputation be- 
hind the beef. Then he will look 
to the packers to serve his needs, 
and that will be the challenge to 
you who are packers. 

WHAT ABOUT PORK? Where 
do we stand on pork in this kind of 
a concept? We have the same 
youthfulness, the same improve- 
ment in type working with us that 
we have had in beef—with the 
one problem of excess fat and too 
many of the “chubby” hogs. It is 
generally conceded that packers 
now are paying producers for the 
cut-out differentials between the 
different grades of hogs, No. 1, No. 
3 and the like, but we do not yet 
have quantities of meat-type pork 
that permit it to be merchandised 
as such. A store here and there can 
get meat-type pork, but it is not 
available for the mass retailers. 

This leads me to draw a compari- 
son between beef rating and the 
Suggested government grades on 
pork cuts. Beef rating came into 
use after a supply of the preferred 
grades already existed in sufficient 
quantity to permit those grades to 
be widely merchandised as such, 
and that is not yet the case with 
pork. We can’t merchandise meat- 


type pork widely simply because of 
lack of supply. 

Moreover, we do not yet know, 
really, what quality in pork means 
from an eating point of view. We do 
know we must avoid and work 
away from excessive fat; but we 
do not know what the term “exces- 
sive fat” necessarily means. The 
packer already is doing a close trim 
job on loins, but how much fat is 
desirable as compared with lean 
meat? We do not know. Actually, 
in the drive for a meat-type hog, 
we are really running the risk of 
getting muscling—a _ highly-desired 
characteristic—without eating qual- 


ity—an absolutely essential char- 
acteristic—and we have very little 
information about eating quality. 

It seems to me that if we were 
to push too fast to get a grading 
system on pork such as we have 
had on beef, we might do far more 
damage than good to the interests 
of both producers and consumers. 
Established breeding stock of meat- 
.type hogs is in much greater de- 
mand than supplies will cover, and 
we run a risk, if we start pushing 
too fast here, that we are going to 
get some counterfeit breeding stock 
that will set us back. 

One other point certainly de- 











Interior view of rendering plant. Airkem vaporizing unit is over conveyor. 


They cooked their odors for keeps! 


For over 20 years odor problems 
harassed this New Jersey ren- 
dering plant. When a residential 
development project brought new 
homes within 50 feet of the prop- 
erty, the problem became acute. 
New processing equipment and 
scheduled cooking of only selected 
materials failed to satisfy the com- 
munity. Finally, the matter was 
taken into court. 

Airkem odor experts—accepted 
by the court as an authority— 
showed how the odors could be 
stopped. An Airkem installation 
was made. It controlled internal 
and external odors to the satis- 
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faction of the court. The plant 
now has good relations with its 
neighbors. 

Airkem can stop odors from your 
cookers for as little as 9 cents a ton. 
Write for information today. 
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serves mention with respect to the 
acceptance of pork by consumers 
and, therefore, to the contribution 
of pork to our total animal agricul- 
ture. That is the step taken by the 
Institute this week to clarify the 
long-standing and the complex 
problem of ham _ nomenclature. 
Whether the new designations of 
“fully cooked” on the one hand, and 
“requires further cooking” on the 
other, will succeed seems to me to 
depend upon the willingness of 
both packers and retailers to co- 
operate in putting the new pro- 
gram into effect. From the discus- 
sions I have heard at this meeting, 
I think you are well on the way 


to an essential change from previ- 
ous practices. It is up to both of you, 
however, to packers and retailers, 
to make the new program suc- 
ceed, and, in succeeding, to return 
ham to the pre-eminence that it 
ought to have among choice meats. 
NOT ENOUGH PROFIT: For a 
final comment, I turn to the 1958 
financial statement of the meat 
packing industry, recently put out 
by the Institute. The report is both 
encouraging and discouraging. The 
theme of this whole convention has 
been “Service at a Profit.” The 
1958 profits in this industry were 
1/3¢ per pound of product handled. 
The range over the last decade has 
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been a low of $56,000,000 of profits 
for the industry—'%¢ per pound of 
product handled—to a high of $114. 
000,000, just:double the low figure. At 
the high, it was 4/10¢ per pound of 
product handled. That amount of 
profit is not enough. 

G. H. Achenbach did a wonderful 
job of throwing down the gauntlet 
last night on the meaning of profits, 
the need for profits, the justifica- 
tion for profits—the fact that we 
can’t operate without profits. This 
packing industry has vital, essen- 
tial functions to perform for pro- 
ducers, for retailers, for consumers, 
but it can’t perform those functions 
without profits. It can’t perform 
those functions without capital, and 
without profits, it doesn’t have 
either capital or access to capital. 

What would be adequate earn- 
ings? I don’t know the answer, but 
I have used the definition before 
and I will use it again. “Adequate 
earnings” in any industry means 
that level of earnings which gives 
the industry access to the capital 
market, because without access to 
the capital market, how can you 
possibly modernize, keep up with 
the efficiency procession and there- 
by do your job? 

How are you going to get ade- 
quate profit? I think there are only 
three places you can get it and one 
way you can get it. The three 
places are in buying, in processing 
—that is, intelligent buying and ef- 
ficient processing—and in effective 
selling. There are not any other 
places you can get adequate prof- 
it. The only way you can get ade- 
quate profit is to plan your opera- 
tions to include it, and see to it 
that you take it in and hang onto 
it afterward. 

JUST 1/10¢ MORE NEEDED: Let 
me suggest to you what would 
have been necessary in these three 
places to pull up the 1958 industry 
earnings from $82,000,000 to the 
$200,000,000 that would come some- 
where near giving you the neces- 
sary profits to make the industry ef- 
fective. If you made the additional 
profit all in price, it would have 
required a higher price by .09¢ per 
pound of product. A little less than 
1/10¢ per pound of product would 
have given you the difference be- 
between $82,000,000 and $200,000,000 
in industry profits. Can’t you get 
that 1/10¢? 

Suppose you didn’t try to get the 
additional profit in price. Suppose 
you concentrated on more effective 
buying of your raw material. You 
would have had to buy at 1/12¢ less 
a pound, if you secured it all there. 
Suppose you had earned the addi- 
tional profit from more efficient 
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processing. You would have had to 
do it at 4/10¢ less per pound of 
product handled. 

I seriously doubt whether any- 
one would have had to, or would 
have attempted to, operate in all 
three of these areas. I simply men- 
tion the figures to point out how 
small the improvements would have 
to be when put on that basis. 

Why can’t you budget an appro- 
priate profit in business operation? 
You can cover your labor costs. 
You pay for the livestock. You buy 
necessary equipment, not what you 
ought to have in some cases, but 
the requisite equipment you secure. 
Why can’t you put a profit into 
those same budget procedures and 
keep it there? Is a profit, after all, 
a residual, or is it an essential? 
Too many people think of it as a 
residual, and then there isn’t any 
residue left for them. 

If you think of profit as an es- 
sential and budget it, don’t tell me 
that budgeting can’t put profit 
in; it can. But the profit won’t be 
there until you begin to plan in 
that direction. It won’t be there un- 
less you go out and make it and 
hold onto it. 

I understand the approach of the 
individual business firm to opera- 
tions a whole lot more clearly than 
I understand the industry approach. 
I am speaking now to packers as 
individuals. You run your own 
companies and it will be in your 
own companies that improved earn- 
ings in the packing industry as a 
whole will originate. Each of you 
faces the challenge, not for the in- 
dustry; you can’t plan for the in- 
dustry. You face a challenge in 
your own firm. What would be your 
share of $200,000,000 of profit? This 
figure has been advanced by Hom- 
er Davison, and I am adopting it 
here merely to suggest that this is 
the kind of profit necessary in this 
industry ifit is going to do its job 
for producers, retailers and con- 
sumers. What part of that $200,- 
000,000 belongs to your company? 
Can you get it? 


Weiland to Do Research 
On Sausage Irradiation 

The laboratory of Weiland Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., Phoenixville, Pa., has 
been selected by the U. S. Army 
Quartermaster Corps to do basic re- 
search on irradiation preservation of 
Sausage products, Franklin L. Wei- 
land, executive vice president of the 
firm, announced. 

Thomas Heafy, food technologist 
Supervisor, who will carry out the 
actual research on the project, said 
that all irradiation of the experi- 
mental product will be done at the 
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Beef Cutting 





SBRONIK 


Efficiency 














Cutaway view shows 
metal protective cover 
over return strand 

of belt. 








Advantages: 


© Live steam or boiling water can be 
applied directly to stainless belt 


© Hard smooth impermeable surface 
— no place for food particles to 
lodge 


®@ Long lived resistance to time and 
wear 

© Patented Sandvik Tru-Track design 
assures positive straight line oper- 
ation at all times 


@ Lengths and widths to meet any 
requirements 


Sandvik provides a com- 
plete engineering service — pro- 
posal, designs, installation, and 
follow-up. Sandvik also sup- 
plies conveyor components in 


packaged unit assemblies and 
provides engineering assistance 
to help you build or convert to 
a steel belt conveyor. Write or 
phone for further information. 








a 
me SANDVIK 
STEEL 
BELT SANDVIK STEEL, INC. ( 
N CONVEYORS 1702 Nevins Ra, Fair Lawn, NJ 9w 7-82 
Manufacturers 6 Steel Belt Conveyors for Give 40 Years U 
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AIR CONDITIONED 


SMOKEHOUSES 


“Dry-Sys” Smoke Houses will give 
you the BEST in the art of smok- 
ing meats. 


IN DESIGN: Simplicity of ad- 
justment and operation—ease of 
cleaning—uniformity of product 
—consistent performance. 


IN CONSTRUCTION: All parts fabricated of quality materials and 
finest workmanship to assure sturdiness and durability. 


NOTE THESE FEATURES: Fully automatic temperature and humidity 
control—Minimum shrinkage of products—Thorough distribution and 
circulation of ample volume of smoke through product—Suspended cages 
or floor trucks may be used—no floor obstructions—Tight, insulated panel 
construction on rigid structural steel framing—Custom built to fit your 
floor space by DRY-SYS engineers. 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON JDRY-SY5 SMOKEHOUSES 


WRITE OR PHONE FOR DETAILS TODAY 


DRYING SYSTEMS Co. 


Division of Thor Power Tool Company 
Engineers * Contractors * Manufacturers 
1815 Foster Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 
phone ARdmore 1-9100 





RY-SY' 


SMOKE GENERATOR 
NEW — DIFFERENT ! 


This is the Smoke Generator you have 
been wishing for. Here are some 
of the OUTSTANDING features: 


@ Uses DRY sawdust. No need to 
dampen or mix. 

@ Plenty of heavy, flavorful smoke 
for 2 - 6 cage houses. 

© Sawdust is metered and fed me- 
chanically. 

@ Sawdust is charred to ashes with 
electric heat. 

@ Automatic temperature control on 
electric heaters. 

@ Easy to install. Floor space re- 
quired—24” x 72”. 

® Simple starting and stopping. Just 
turn switch on or off. No wasted 
sawdust. 
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high level gamma irradiation facility 
at Argonne National Laboratories, 
Lemont, Ill. The evaluation of: re- 
sults and the design of experiments 
will be performed at the Weiland 
research laboratory. 

Although Russia now is irradiat- 
ing potatoes on a commercial basis 
to prevent sprouting, U. S. scientists 
feel that considerable research wil] 
be required before the process can 
be used commercially in this coun- 
try, Heafy pointed out. 

In the new project, a sample of 
Weiland sausage products will be 
sent monthly to the Argonne lab- 
oratory, where it will be exposed to 
cobalt 60 gamma rays. Because of 
the nature of cobalt 60, the rays 
have a preserving action on the 
product but do not become a part of 
it. The product then will be shipped 
back to the Weiland laboratory for 
exhaustive tests, including bacteri- 
ological examinations, sensory eval- 
uation and a series of chemical an- 
alyses of the product. 


Ration Dense Foods Are 
Big Hit Aboard Nautilus 

Both the crew and the cooks 
aboard the famed “USS Nautilus” 
termed ration dense foods as high- 
ly-acceptable following a recent 43- 
day cruise during which the nuclear- 
powered submarine was turned into 
a floating food laboratory to eval- 
uate their palatability, reports the 
Navy Department’s bureau of sup- 
plies and accounts. 

Ration dense foods, developed for 
their space-saving qualities, include 
dehydrates, concentrates and pre- 
cooked, pre-cut, compressed and 
frozen items. 

Six-way boneless beef and pre- 
fried bacon were among the prod- 
ucts served aboard the Nautilus 
along with regular provisions. The 
pre-fried bacon received special 
praise from the men. 

Twenty-two food items in the ra- 
tion dense field already are in the 
supply system of the Navy, and 25 
new products are in various stages 
of development or testing, according 


to the Navy Department’s bureau of 


supplies and accounts. 


Trucker’s Case Against 
Teamsters Is Continued 

The hearing on the $800,000 suit 
filed by Little Audrey’s Transporta- 
tion Co., Inc., Fremont, Neb., against 
the Teamsters union in U. S. Dis- 
trict Court in Los Angeles has been 
continued again, this time to No- 
vember 26. The firm is seeking dam- 
ages and a permanent injunction 
barring the Teamsters from at- 
tempting to organize truck opera- 
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tors who provide refrigerated truck 
service for meat and other food 
products between Los Angeles and 
13 midwestern states. 

The suit, filed August 7, accuses 
Teamsters’ president James Hoffa 
of attempting to dictate an illegal 
monopoly contract for firms ship- 
ping perishable foods between the 
Midwest and California. The hear- 
ing originally was scheduled for 
August 17 and had been continued 
to September 21. 

The action is directed against the 
Teamsters union, Los Angeles Line 
Drivers Local 224, Hoffa and other 
officials of the union. A temporary 
restraining order prohibiting the un- 
ion from carrying out allegedly 
threatened punitive action against 
Little Audrey’s refrigerator trucks 
and cargoes still is in effect. 


Swine Industry Meeting 
To Hear All Segments 

A broad cross-section of farmers, 
college specialists, packers and other 
representatives of allied industries 
is included in the list of speakers 
named for the workshop sessions at 
the National Swine Industry Con- 
ference, set for Thursday and Friday, 
November 19-20, on the campus of 
Iowa State University, Ames. 

The workshops, which will be the 
real business sessions of the confer- 
ence, will provide opportunities for 
open discussion on a wide range of 
swine industry problems, according 
to Keith Myers of the National Swine 
Growers Council, conference chair- 
man. Each workshop will have two 
short talks by college or industry 
specialists and a third talk by a pro- 
ducer or a home economist repre- 
senting the consumer. The work- 
shops speeches are intended to set 
the stage for the discussions which 
are scheduled to follow. 

On the speaking program for the 
general sessions of the conference, 
which will be highlighted by an ad- 
dress by Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Benson, are James Hilton, pres- 
ident of Iowa State; O. B. Ross, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Elmer Kiehl, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and Homer Davi- 
son, president of the American Meat 
Institute, Chicago. 

Speakers for the “Pork Processing 
and Merchandising” workshop will 
be Dave Siebel, The Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo, Ia.; Glen Curtis, IGA 
Stores, and Reba Staggs, National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. Ad- 
dressing the workshop on “Quality 
Goals in Pork” will be R. A. Merkel, 
Kansas State University; James 
Rhodes, University of Missouri, and 
Frances Carlin, Iowa State Univer- 
sity. Six other workshops also are 
planned for the conference. 





Lightweight Stunner is easily operated with one hand. 


Model 412 Penetration Stun- 
ner. Retracting penetrator rod 
is shown in extended position. 





One-hand operation...with the 


New Remington 


Humane Stunner 


Powder-actuated retracting penetrator 
instrument stuns animals instantly, painlessly 
... economical to operate 


The new Remington Model 412 Humane 
Stunner is designed for easy, one-hand opera- 
tion—cartridge-powered for one-blow pene- 
tration stunning. This compact, lightweight 
stunner can be loaded, positioned and dis- 
charged in seconds. It is ideal for use in nar- 
row knocking pens, restricted work areas 
and shackling pens. 

Stunning force is supplied by inexpensive 
22 caliber Remington Power Loads, color- 
coded for quick identification. Five different 
loads are available, giving exact power needed 


REMINGTON 
; “HANDLE-MODEL” 
HUMANE STUNNERS 
: ‘Alse available are the Rem- 


for stunning cattle, calves, sheep or hogs. 
No expensive compressors, air hose, electric 
wires or additional equipment needed. Posi- 
tive retracting penetrator will not lodge in 
the animal. There is no danger of tool or 
knocker being pulled into the ae 

Light in weight, simple and safe to operate, 
the new Remington Humane Stunner re- 
quires little physical effort to use . . . permits 
knocker to maintain speed and accuracy. 

We'll gladly supply more information and 
can arrange a demonstration of the tool. 


= Remington «= 


HUMANE STUNNER 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


; ington Models 411B and411C oS -_-——.- 


has a piston-mounted knob 

which stuns animals instant- 
i ly...without damage to hide 
OM or skull. The 411C has a re- 
tracting penetrator, same as 
412. Handle grip makes tool 
easy to hold and use. Driving 
forceis supplied by Reming- 
ton Power Loads for depend- 
able, single-blow stunning. 


(a Humane Stunners. The 4118 
; 
‘ 
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Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
Please send more information about the new Remington 
Humane Stunners (1. Please arrange a demonstration 0). 
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ee se @ SS & & & ae @ : > @ 4 @ é ® ce & @ é & 
& 
: X-54 LEGEND BRANDER ° 
" & 
€ for Livers, Hearts, Tongues @ 
G and other variety or offal meats 3 
& Heavy-duty construction and sound engineering prin- & 
ciples team up to provide efficiency and trouble- 
te free operation. Instant acting thermostatic con- ®@ 
& trol increases brander life. Cuts element 
replacement 60 to 75%... @ 
& lowers legend brand replace- ® 
ments by at least 25%. Weighs 
@ only 24 pounds and is 11” @ 
4 long. Designed for use only & 
on 110-115 A.C. Get full 
#% mateienediiis details today. ® 
thermostat control 9 
and six month 
6 heating element , 1989 ® 
guarantee. te & 
Manufacturers of Y y ® 
rl Meat Marking Equipment tee pose K/Ev 
€ 2 
@ & 
é 3 BS 
e 
@ MFG. CO. > 
« ena ® 
@ 575. 19th AVE. Fi Iimore 3-2270 MAYWOOD, ILL. © 
e2®ee & & @ & oe @ @®°eses 
STAINLESS 
STEEL 


BACON HANGER 


A SIZE FOR 
EVERY REQUIREMENT 














ITEM NO. PRONGS WIDTH 
BH 325 3 2% In, 
BH 435 4 3% 
BH 665 6 612 
BH 880 8 8 

BH 890 8 eee. 
BH 1010 10 10% " 
BH 1011 10 Wy * 
BH 1212 12 12%, "' 
BH 1415 14 144%, "' 











OTHER ‘FRANK STYLE’ ITEMS INCLUDE: 
SELECTING HOOKS ° SMOKE STICKS e 
SHROUD PINS ° TROLLEY HOOKS ° NECK PINS 
CHUCK PINS ° BONING HOOKS ° FLANK SPREADERS 
STAINLESS STEEL HOOKS MADE TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
Prompt Shipments Anywhere e Contact Your Nearest Dealer Today 


G. F. FRANK & SONS, INC. 


123-125 BROADWAY CINCINNATI, 
164 


SAUSAGE MOLDS ° 
STOCKINETTE HOOKS ° 
RAIL & BAR HOOKS ° 


“S" HOOKS 


OHIO 





| New Meat Cookbook Is 


Ready for Distribution 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board has added a holiday touch to 
its newest meat cookbook, “Meat 
Recipes for the 1960’s.” Envelopes 
with decorative holiday greeting 
tabs are being made available for 
mailing the books. 

The tabs read: “To you and yours 
for the coming holiday season—and 
for all of 1960—with kindest wishes 
for bouyant health and much happi- 
ness,” the Meat Board reports. 

The 40-page cookbook, which has 
ample space on the front cover for 


_ Meat Recipes 
* for the 1960s 


New and traditional tavorites 





COVER HAS space for imprinting 
firm name and address at bottom. 


imprinting of firm name, address 
and telephone number or other 
message, is suitable for use as a 
year-round business builder as well 
as a holiday remembrance, the Meat 
Board points out. The front cover is 
illustrated with full-color reproduc- 
tions of appetizing meat dishes, and 
the book is brightly-illustrated 
throughout. Size of the book is 5 in. 
x 6% in 

In addition to new and traditional 
meat recipes, there also are recipes 
for family favorite desserts and a 
multitude of cookery pointers and 
other culinary information of value 
to homemakers. 

The book is an excellent tie-in 
with the livestock and meat indus- 
try’s annual “Give Meat for Christ- 
mas” campaign, the Meat Board 
observes. 

“Meat Recipes for the 1960’s” is 
being sold in quantity at cost of pro- 
duction. The cookbook is available 
at $9.90 per 100, with no additional 
charge for the imprinting. In quan- 
tities of 1,000 or more, the unit price 
is graduated downward. The en- 
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velopes cost $2 per 100. Other details 
may be obtained from the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, 407 S. 
Dearborn st., Chicago 5, IIl. 


AHA Convention to Hear 


What Packers Are Doing 


What the meat packing industry 
is doing to comply with federal hu- 
mane slaughter requirements will 
be described by Aled P. Davies. 
newly-elected vice president of the 
American Meat Institute, during the 
83rd annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Humane Association, set for 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 
21-23, at the Cosmopolitan Hotel 
in Denver. 

Davies will address the Wednes- 
day evening session. Jo V. Morgan, 
jr. AHA Washington representative. 
will follow with a report on state 
humane slaughter laws enacted this 
year and the outlook for future 
state legislation. 


Meat Board Hits Road 


With ‘Kitchen Classics’ 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board’s annual cooking school pro- 
gram is underway. Each fall home 
economists on the Board’s field staff 
begin their travels, taking interest- 
ing and essential information on 
meat and meat cookery to homemak- 
ers across the nation. 

Indications are that this year will 
be one of the busiest in the nearly 
30-year history of Meat Board cook- 
ing schools. Sixty-four schools have 
been scheduled in 30 states, with 
more to be set at a later date. 

The four-day schools are spon- 
sored by local newspapers and radio 
stations. Daily attendance last year 
averaged more than 1.000 homemak- 
ers. Each year the school has a dif- 
ferent name, theme and format. 
This year’s school is known as the 
“Kitchen Classics Cooking School.” 


Flashes on Suppliers 
OPPENHEIMER CASING CO:: 
Wit1am D. Bercer, president, has 
announced that the company has 
now completed the remodeling and 
modernization of its sewing depart- 
ment. Innovations have been in- 
Stalled with regard to better hand- 
ling of material and complete con- 
trol of the drying process. The com- 
pany is also modernizing all of its 
plant facilities, installing new and 
more efficient processing of West 
Coast raw material leading to better 
yields, color and a stronger casing. 
Advances have also been made in 
the packaging of casings for the sau- 
Sage maker for greater flexibilitv in 
handling and ‘the lowering of costs. 
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only a card 
and Machine Wrapped 


at High Speed 


With the development of the Crompton & 
Knowles Model CKF-frankfurter wrapper you 
can now get maximum cost reduction and 
package attractiveness while wrapping at high speeds with the 
use of only a supporting card. 


Regardless of whether you’re wrapping four on four, five on five, 
or a single row of four or 
five, you'll get a_ tight, 
neatly-wrapped package on 
the Model CKF. 






SPECIFICATIONS | 
Approximate Size Range 
Leng Width Height 
Max. 6%4” 44" 2 >, 
Min, 4” 3” i” 


Wrapping Materials 
Cellophane — Cryovac — Saran Wrap and 





other c cially available films. 
Speed: Drive Unit — Variable: 27-55 Packages Per 
Minute. 


The new Model CKF 
high speed frankfurter 
wrapper. 


Drive: 2 H.P. Motor 
Floor Space: 144” Long, 73” Wide, 55%” High. 
Weight: 1800 lbs. 
Feed Conveyor: Standard Infeed Conveyor has 12 
stations for feeding. Infeed Conveyor extensions 
available for extra feeding stations. 

Furnished with automatic card feed, card ejector, code 
dater, size change parts, electric eye for preprinted films. 


Another C&K Machine..; 

The Model CKM — a versatile, auto- 

matic wrapper for luncheon meats and 
30-65 


cheeses of all types at speeds from 
complete packages per minute. Other C&K 
machines can handle your overwrapping and 
bundling needs or handle cans and cases. 























See us at the 
PMMI Show—Nov. 17-20 
Booth 1019-—1023 


Sales Representatives: 





Seattle 
Atlanta Chicago 
Cleveland St. Louis 
Los Angeles New York 
Berkeley, Calif. Montreal 
Ogden, Utab Toronto 


Winter Haven, Fie.: ~*~ 





Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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PFIZER ERYTHORBIC ACID, KEPT HIM THAT WAY’ 


@ When your processed meats go 
to market their color is at its sales- 
appealing best. However even the 
highest quality meats suffer from 
color fading in the dealer’s show- 
case, and thus lose sales, unless 
they are properly protected. Pfizer 
Erythorbic Acid (Isoascorbic 
Acid) gives you this protection 
efficiently and inexpensively. 

Just a few ounees of Erythorbic 
Acid (Isoascorbic Acid) or Sodium 
Erythorbate (Sodium Isoascor- 
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(isoascorbic Acid) 


hate), added to the pump pickle 
for hams, during the chop for 
franks, bolognas and luncheon 
meats, or sprayed on pre-sliced 
ham and bacon, will assure you of 
a meat product that will retain all 
of its original eye-appeal and 
sales-appeal. 

For additional information and 
technical data on Erythorbic Acid 
(Isoascorbic Acid) write for Tech- 
nical Bulletin 94—Pfizer Products 
for the Meat Industry. 







Science for the 
World’s Well-Being 


Quality Ingredients 
for the Food Industry 
for Over a Century 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
Chemical Sales Division 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, WN. Y. 
Branch Offices: Clifton, N. J.; Chicago, II1.; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Vernon, Calif.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Tex. 
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JOBS 


M. M. FirexE has been appointed 
assistant branch house sales manag- 
er for the Armour and Company 
sales unit at West Fargo, N. D. 
Fliche, who has been with the firm 
for seven years, replaces L. O. MEL- 
sy, who has been transferred to 
Marquette, Mich., as branch house 
sales manager. 


JAMES Epwarp CuiarK has been ap- 
pointed director of kennel and con- 
sumer relations for the Red Heart 
division of John Morrell & Co., an- 
nounced H. W. Moonrg, assistant vice 
president and general manager of 
the Red Heart division. In this ca- 
pacity Clark will consolidate the di- 
vision’s activities in professional and 
trade areas, all dog feeding and de- 
| vlopment programs, and consumer 
progress and relations. Clark was an 
executive with the American Kennel 
Club before he joined Morrell.. 


Quick Coppincton has been ap- 
pointed head of the new Armour 
and Company food service division 
in Oklahoma City. 


Swift & Company, Chicago, has 


The Meat Trail... 








MEMBERS of the visiting Japanese study team on hides and leather goods 
were honored at a testimonial dinner, sponsored by the National Hide As- 
sociation, in Chicago last week. Grouped in a pre-dinner shot are (left to 
right) John Minnoch, executive director, National Hide Association; Roy Leck, 
manager, hide department, Armour and Company, Chicago; T. Kiuchi, presi- 
dent, Tokyo Shoe Association; Nobuyuk Miyamura, director, Japan Leather 
Co., Chicago; Jack Weiller, president, Jack Weiller & Co., Chicago; Shigeru 
Okamoto, president, Hide & Leather Industry Association, Tokyo; Hy Katz, 
partner, Wisconsin Hide Corp., Milwaukee; Kazutaka Shimizu, managing di- 
rector, Pacific Overseas, Inc., Tokyo; E. Wicka, staff assistant, export depart- 
ment, Armour and Company; Koji Mizuma, chief, light industry section, Japan- 
ese ministry of international trade and industry, Tokyo, and Jim Camp, 
executive director, Texas Independent Meat Packers Association, Dallas, Tex. 





announced several changes in its 
sales organization. A new Swift hotel, 
restaurant and institution sales unit 
has been opened at 20 Garfield ave., 
Sayville, Long Island, N. Y., and 
will be under the jurisdiction of E. 
G. BrupERBACK, district manager of 
the New York territory. J. F. Dentcx, 
who has been at the Flushing, N. Y., 
sales and distribution center, has 





been appointed manager. In another 
siles organization change, R. N. 


Lopez, who has been with the Swift 
unit at New Orleans, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the sales unit 
at Gulfport, Miss. T. B. ANprEws, 
who has been with the Atlanta sales 
unit, has been appointed manager 
of the Swift sales unit which is lo- 
cated in Athens, Ga. 


Henry L. Dotmovicu, assistant 
industrial engineer of the Armour 
and Company plant in Reading, Pa., 


has been placed in charge of quality 
control af that plant, Wm.1am G. 
LANCASTER, general manager of the 
plant, announced recently. 


Three division general managers 
have been named vice presidents of 
Armour and Company, Chicago, by 
the board of directors. They are J. M. 
Hoerner of the grocery products di- 
vision, C. B. Jounson, in charge of 
Armour Alliance Industries, and M. 








MORE THAN 70 packer officials, supplier representatives, 
wives and guests attended banquet (below) during semi- 
annual meeting of Georgia Independent Meat Packers 
Association at Radium Springs Hotel in Albany. GIMPA 
president Charles Robbins, jr., Robbins Packing Co., 
Statesboro, presided at business and banquet sessions, 
and Frank Thompson, Southern Foods, Inc., Columbus, 
GIMPA vice president, was in charge of program for busi- 
ness session. Lewis Hook of Robbins Packing Co., former 
Georgia Tech football great, won ‘‘GIMPA Open” Handi- 





» & 


cap Golf Tournament and¥became the new association 
champion. Erle Cocke, jr., vice president for civic affairs 
of Delta Air Lines and former American Legion national 
commander, urged GIMPA members to get into politics. 
‘Today's businessman has only himself to blame for bad 
government and restrictive regulations if he refrains from 
active support of either candidates or causes,"’ Cocke 
said. Other speakers were Paul Zillman, American Meat 
Institute; Robert Redfearn, Redfern Sausage Co.; Frank 
Thomas, Thomas Packing,Co., and humorist J. P. Luther. 
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E. Lewis, who is the head of Ar- 
mour Industrial Chemical Co. 


Patrick Cudahy Inc., Cudahy, 
Wis., has opened a sales office at 189 
Montague st., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. The 
office is under the direction of Jo- 
SEPH Levy and Davin Karz. 


TRAILMARKS 


The Birmingham branch of The 
Rath Packing Co. held a two-day 
series of open house events on Sep- 
tember 12 and 13. Joz Grsson, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Westey W. 
JENNINGS, vice president of mar- 


keting, and B. L. Akers, assistant 
manager of Rath branch house 
sales, all from the home office in 
Waterloo, Ia., participated in the af- 
fair. The $650,000, one-story brick 
building went into operation 10 
months ago. 


The fourth annual dinner-dance of 
the Philadelphia Food Trades Or- 
ganization will be held Saturday 
evening, November 14, in the main 
ballroom of the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, announced Gar 
Raymonp of Morrell-Felin Co., a 
subsidiary of John Morrell & Co. The 





DICING MACHINE... 


Used by hundreds of leading 
packers, canners, hotels 
and institutions . . EVERYWHERE! 





***Reg. U. S. Trademark'’ 


Write for Complete 
Details to 


C. E. DIPPEL 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


126 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Phone REctor 2-0380 


The DIANA cuts stew meats . . 
fat backs . . . specialties : . . beef 
-..lamb... veal... chicken... 
vegetables . . . and other foods, in 
uniform cubes of desired size. 
The DIANA is hydraulically operated 
. with automatic feed plunger 
and large feeding funnels. A dial at 
cylinder regulates speed of plunger. 
. . « Has totally enclosed motor and 
pulley assuring sanitary and rugged 
design. Available in two sizes to fit 
your specialized requirements. 


q- 
DIANA * 
The Original Dicer 
HUNDREDS IN DAILY USE! 
Manufactured in the United States 








DICES, SLICES & STRIPS 
Dices from %4” to 2” 

Slices plates up to 1%” thick 
Strips up to 5” in length 














MATADOR SENIOR 
AND JUNIOR GRINDERS 


Large pitch 
feeder for 
continuous 
rapid grind. 
Has famous Matador principle 
of coarse and fine in one 
operation. Capacity up to 8000 
Ibs. per hour. 











affair will be highlighted by 
presentation of the Philadelphig 
Food Trades Organization merito. 
rious awards to three persons in 
industry who have made outstanding 
achievements during the past yee 
IsaDORE FLEEKOoP, president of Flee 
kop’s Wholesale Meats, heads 
committee that will nominate thos 
who are eligible. 


Lorne SmitH of Canada Packer 
Ltd., Toronto, has retired after 3 
years with the firm. He supervised 
sales for the company in Western 
Ontario for 25 years. Smith noy 
plans to start a small commercid 
real estate firm in his home tow 
of Brantford, Ont. 


Sioux City Dressed Beef, Inc, 
Sioux City, Ia. held its third an- 
nual picnic for employes, board 
members and their families. About 
1,100 persons were present at the 
program which _ spotlighted _ the 
awarding of a 1959 automobile and 
$1,300 in gift certificates. Carrm 
Dennis is president of the firm, 
and Lioyp NeepHam is the vice 
president and manager. 


DEATHS 


Witui1aM JEROME MonrtTcOMERY, 70, 
died in Vicksburg, Miss., after a long 
illness. He managed the Vicksburg 
branch of The Cudahy Packing Co, 
for 25 years and was later associated 
with The Rath Packing Co. Surviv- 
ing are his wife and two daughters. 


Morris BEcKER, president of G. 
Erhardt & Sons, Inc., Cincinnati, is 
dead at 70. Survivors are his wife 
two daughters and three sons. 





SAFETY AWARD is presented to Mis. 
Barbara Gehring, employe of Visking 
Company, Chicago manufacturer @ 
cellulose casings, by Frank F. Black 
Visking safety and suggestion sup 

visor. Mrs. Gehring was one of 2,4 

employes to receive a Westinghou# 
Dog-O-Matic electronic frankfurte! 
cooker as an award for working ové 
6,000,000 hours without injuries. 
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waste. Daily hand honing 
The 


atically in 10 minutes operation of the 
Phone: PRospect 6-2500 


for your slicer at all times. It 
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e also installed one or more units. This GRINDER, for Involute 





*ARMOUR PATENTED AND PLANT PROVED. 


Knives are kept sharp autom 


life is increased over 30%. 


The entire mounting, grinding, and dismounting sequence requires about 10 minutes. 


The “Raine” Grinder is already in general use in Armour and Company plants. Other leading 
Knife Grinder is designed so simply that it does not require skilled labor to operate. 


Call or write today to learn how you can improve your slicing operation while you save 


money at the same time. 
1910 West 59th Street, Chicago 36, Ill 


Bacon and Chipped Beef Slicer Knives, 


plants in the Meat Industry hav 
gives you higher yields, finer p 


is no longer required. 


grinder per week. Knife 


© IMPROVES PRODUCT APPEARANCE 
AND SLICE UNIFORMITY 


© INCREASES PRODUCTION 
© REDUCES OPERATING COSTS 


KK cesier ENGINEERING CO. 
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Bunn Tying Machine, one of two in this plant, 
makes short, pleasant work of tying rolled roasts. 


Machine-tying 
beats hand-tying 


10°] 


At Pfaelzer Brothers’: Bunn Meat Tying Machines 
“tie a neater, tighter roll...at lower cost per unit!” 


Using hand-tying methods, the job 
you see above (requiring 8 to 12 
separate ties) used to take 3 to 5 
minutes. Today, using the Bunn 
Meat Tying Machine, it’s done in 
30 seconds or less! 

And the quality, too, is better. 
“We get a neater, tighter roll than 
we ever could before,” reports this 
leading Chicago firm, “And no more 
blistered hands, either!” 


Ties anything. Results like these 
typify the savings you may realize 
with modern Bunn tying. Hams, 


*Ptaelzer Brothers, Chicago, Illinois. 


B. H. BUNN CO., 7605 Vincennes Ave., Dept. NP-109, Chicago 20, Ill. 


slabs, poultry, rolled and boxed 
meats of every size and shape: 
the Bunn Tying Machine adjusts 
automatically to handle them all. 
Operation is simple, positive. 
You just position your meat, then 
step on a trip. Automatically, you 
get a tight uniform tie...in seconds. 
Faster than hand tying? About 10 
times. And remember: the Bunn 
knot can’t come undone. 

Send today for full data on how 
modern Bunn tying can cut costs 
for you. Use the handy coupon. 


PACKAGE 
TYING 
MACHINES 
Since 1907 


Export Department: 10406 South Western Ave., Chicago 43, Ill, 


MAIL 


GET THE 
WHOLE STORY 
Send today for 

this fact-packed 
booklet, which 
illustrates the 

many advantages 


Name. 


COUPON NOW 


FOR MORE FACTS 


B. H. BUNN CO., Dept. NP-109 
7605 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. 


( Please send me a copy of your free booklet. 
C1 Please have a Bunn Tying Engineer contact me. 





of Bunn Tying 
Machines. C 








iP 


Or let a Bunn 
Tying Engineer 





show you. 
No obligation. 














CLEANING and 
PROCESSING 
COMPOUNDS 






















° Scientifically formulated P 
PORK e cleaners that remove scale, Oct 
BEEF e ‘ Srease and corrosion in your th 

¥ ety area. A BIRKO pack- d e 

ing plant specialist is ready to uc 

PROVISIONS * solve your individual problems! was 
e 

| ‘ All products approved by Meat wa 

| . __ Inspection Division of U. S. Dep't, 7 

| | Cf Agriculture, abo 

| me 








Mi ee AGE BInKO CHEMICAL | | | 
OF QUALITY 3 ayer . 


Specializing exclusively in Meat Packi 
Industry. a Wee 


P. O. Box 1315, Denver 1, Colorado 
Phone SKyline 6-1809 








‘oo 

Warehouse Representatives Oct. 
SEATTLE— —_Birkenwald, Inc. ae 
PORTLAND— Birkenwald Equip. Co. 1950 


SPOKANE— The Birkenwald Co. 
OAKLAND— Wally Gould Co. 

BOISE— Birkenwald Equip. Co. Wee 
OGDEN— C. Olsen Co. 


DENVER— —_Birko Chemical Corp. on. 
LINCOLN— —_Birko Chemical Corp. beg 
CINCINNATI— Midwest Textiles, Inc. We 


























CITY PRODUCTS 


NATIONWIDE 
REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSE 





DIVISIONS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO FEDERAL COLD STORAGE dling 
COLUMBUS, OHIO FEDERAL COLD STORAGE Ga 
DECATUR, ILL. POLAR SERVICE selve 


GALVESTON, TEXAS GALVESTON ICE AND COLD STORAGE 
HORNELL, W. Y. CITY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. SEABOARD TERMINAL & REFRIG. 
KANSAS CITY, KANS. FEDERAL COLD STORAGE 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILL. 
NORTH AMERICAN COLD STORAGE 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
CRYSTAL ICE & COLD STORAGE (Two Warehouses! 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. FEDERAL COLD STORAGE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. FEDERAL COLD STORAGE CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. MOUND CITY ICE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


inspe 
inspe 
Sear! 
for ti 
ture 
Dr 
Sugg 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA FRANK PILLEY & SONS ms 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. SPRINGFIELD ICE & REFRIGERATING othe: 
) cutti 
Sk 
clear 
shot 
clea 
Mate 
ing 
THE | 


TASTY MEATS 





(Two Warehouses 
TUCSON, ARIZONA ARIZONA ICE & COLD STORAGE 
TULSA, OKLA. TULSA COLD STORAGE 


















John Krauss, Inc., Jamaica 35, New York 










GENERAL OFFICES 
CITY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


33S. Clark St., Chicago 3 ill 
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Meat Production Down, But Above Last Year 


Production of meat under federal inspection for the week ended 
October 3 declined 7 per cent to 411,000,000 lbs. from 442,000,000 Ibs. for 
the previous week, but was 9 per cent above the 377,000,000 lbs. pro- 
duced in the corresponding week last year. Slaughter of all livestock 
was down from the previous week, with only that of calves smaller than 
a year earlier. Cattle slaughter held a narrow margin over slaughter last 
year, while that of hogs numbered about 230,000 head, or 19 per cent 
above the count for the same week of 1958. Estimated slaughter and 
meat production by classes appear below as follows: 





BEEF PORK 
Week Ended ber Prod (Exel.lard) 
Ms Mil. Ibs. Number Production 
ES oo oa ais « wid'atn 0 Fe(6-0r4 380 1,460 194.8 
SE See ir 350 1,410 186.4 
PME. OG gid dlu_wveia. 4: 60 9 0-Widiase's 346 1,180 154.2 
VEAL LAMB AND TOTAL 
Week Ended Number Production MUTTON MEAT 
Ms Mil. ibs. Number Production PROD. 
M's Mil. ibs, Mil. Ibs. 
> o wWdldGins Coke cvewts 105 300 13.8 442 
a ARO ec ere 100 260 12.0 411 
ES ET I ig 4: dine 4a bss 0's 113 237 10.9 377 


1950-59 HIGH WEEK’S KILL: Cattle, 462,118; ‘Hoss, 1,859,215; Calves, 200,555; Sheep and 


1950-59 LOW 
Lambs, 137,677. 


AVERAGE WEIGHT AND YIELD (LBS.) 


Week Ended CATTLE HOGS 

Live Dressed Live Dressed 
I MIE § 4's 6 6 cc.e'e'e's svete 1,020 230 133 
Ss Oe EE eva scccccctncacees 1,015 230 132 
Ey a OE sigin's Seles ee oseecacs 1,019 227 131 

SHEEP AND LARD PROD. 

Week Ended CALVES LAMBS Per Mil. 

Live Dressed Live Dressed cwt. Ibs. 
RS Seer 205 95 46 iS 49.6 
ME oh. Seg de os cies eabs s 205 95 46 ae 44.2 
I UI ae Sil a ola aha be pia's'p ones 212 95 46 14.1 37.9 





WEEK’S KILL: Cattle, 154,814; Hogs, 641,000; Calves, 55,241; Sheep and 








Oregon Warns Hunters Game 
Will Be Inspected At Plants 

Oregon hunters, who get their 
deer, elk or other game animals 
have been forewarned that they will 
encounter state meat inspection 
when they submit carcasses to plants 
for handling and storage. Retail 
markets, processing plants, locker 
plants and slaughterhouses under 
State meat inspection are required 
to meet certain conditions in han- 
dling game. 

Game animals are not in them- 
selves covered under meat inspec- 
tion law, but their mixing with 
inspected meat is of concern to the 
inspectors, says Dr. William L. 
Searles, supervisor of the program 
for the state department of agricul- 
ture of Oregon. 

Dr. Searles makes the following 
Suggestions to hunters who are go- 
ing to rely upon locker plants and 


other establishments for purposes of 


cutting and storage: 

Skin the animal immediately, 
clean it, trim out bruises and gun- 
Shot wounds, place the carcass in a 
tlean game bag or other suitable 
Material and cool it out before tak- 
ing it in for chilling and cutting. 


Pork Listed Among Plentiful 
Foods For November By USDA 


Traditional Thanksgiving dinner 
items include pork in the Novem- 
ber list of plentiful foods sent by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
food retailers. The supply of pork 
is largest in about four years, USDA 
pointed out. 

The USDA is conducting special 
campaigns to pre-sell consumers on 
two items during October and No- 
vember—pork and almonds. .Mer- 
chandising suggestions for pork in- 
clude tying in pork with apples, 
potatoes, rice and almonds. 


CALIFORNIA STATE 
INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


State inspected slaughter of live- 
stock in California, Aug. 1959-58, 
as reported to THE PROVISIONER: 





August —----—— 
Cattle, head .......... 36,949 34,687 
Calves, head ......... 16,896 18,753 
BASE — 17,182 
Sheep, head .......... 40,618 


Meat and lard ER ne for Au- 
gust 1959-58 (in lbs.) were: 


GE vo dcdiseessccens 9,378,028 9,379,265 
Pork and beef ........ 10,897,871 8,833,793 
Lard, substitutes ...... 868,626 819,438 

ME Fo tiie es ia beoss a 21,144,525 19,032,496 


As of Aug. 31, 1959, California had 120 meat 
inspectors. Plants under state inspection to- 
taled 363, and Plants under state approved 

icipal oat 40, 
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USDA Predicts Drop In Meat 
Prices, Lower Farm Returns 
The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has predicted that retail prices 
on practically all meats this fall will 


‘ be below last year’s levels. On the 


farm front, the prediction was much 
the same. Supplies this fall will be 
larger than they were one year ago 
and prices to farmers lower. 

The department said the extent of 
the reductions at the retail counter 
will vary widely, with retail beef 
and lamb prices down only slightly, 
probably averaging close to levels of 
a year ago. However, it said, pork 
will decline seasonally, falling sub- 
stantially under the 1958 level. 

The USDA added that total meat 
production for 1959 was likely to be 
the second highest on record and an- 
other increase was expected. 

Meanwhile, expansion in hog pro- 
duction was reported slowing down. 
Agriculture officials indicated that 
the growth may end next year. 

In beef cattle, the department 
predicted that the population on 
farms next January 1 will be up to 
about 103,000,000 head, an increase 
of about 5- or 6,000,000 head from 
a year earlier. 


U. S. WEEKLY MEAT IMPORTS 

Arrivals of foreign meat at New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia for 
weeks ended Sept. 19 and 26 were 
reported in pounds by the USDA 
as follows: 








Argentina— canned beef ......... 709, 
mise. canned meat .. 20,312 
Australia— boneless beef ....... 2,839,721 
boneless mutton .... 80,690 
carcass mutton ...... 29,132 
Brazil— canned beef ........ 178,380 
Canada— mise. canned meat 126,796 
carcass beef ......... 40,640 
Iceland b 1 MOORE Sa 1,991,630 
carcass lamb ......... 656,200 
New Zealand— beef quarters ........ 559,647 
boneless beef ........ 2,458,039 
boneless mutton ..... 221,304 
boneless veal ......... 81,785 
Costa Rica— boneless beef ........ 16,833 
D k-- Ss |... ores 337,728 
Holland— canned pork ......... 418,050 
Germany— canned pork ........- 23,252 
Paraguay— canned beef ......... 63,000 


WEST COAST ARRIVALS 


San Francisco, week ended Sept. 28: Aus- 
tralia—1,363,776 lbs. boneless beef, 59,472; 
boneless veal. New Zealand—78,883 carcass 
beef, 308,964 boneless veal, 9,413 carcass lamb. 
Argentina—61,860 canned beef. Holland—13,595 
canned pork. Paraguay—42,660 canned beef. 
Denmark—10,216 canned pork. 

Los Angeles, week ended Sept. 25: Aus- 
tralia—1,099,867 boneless beef. New Zealand— 
524,061 boneless beef. Argentina—443,476 
canned beef, 2,826 misc. canned meat. Urguay 
—180,000 canned beef. Paraguay—38,160 canned 
beef. Brazil—605,252 canned beef. Denmark— 
5,940 canned pork, 4,836 misc. canned meat. 
Holland—72,795 canned pork 

Portiand, week ended Sept. 28: Australia— 
47,100 boneless beef. 

Seattie, week ended Sept. 28: Australia— 
251,160 Ibs. boneless beef, 3,021 carcass lamb. 

Canada—48,167 carcass beef, 22,278 cured pork, 
5,130 canned beef. New Zealand—129,700 
boneless veal. Argentina—69,934 canned beef. 
Brazil—40,490 canned beef. 
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USDA Continues Lamb, Pork 
«€ e . 
U. S. Meat Imports Up Since July, Above Last Year | Buying; Closes Out on Turkey 
The U. S. Department of Agricul. 
Entry of 105,579,428 Ibs. of foreign meat into the United States in ture has announced more pure 

August represented a sharp rise over July volume of 85,683,172 lbs. and of lamb, pork and turkey in a dual 

about an 18 per cent increase over last year’s August imports of 85,- ; : 

: ' ’ program to provide for school lunch- 

879,576 lbs. Of total August meat imports, 30,963,607 Ibs. came from es and to help bolster farm prices 

New Zealand and 24,503,635 Ibs. from Australia. Of total New Zealand The department bought 42,000 Ibs. 

shipments, 29,752,838 Ibs. were beef and veal, and of the Australia of ground lamb for $25,000; 4,000,000 

’ 
aggregate, 23,196,294 lbs. were of the same meats. New Zealand re- d . fava 
‘ , : : Ibs. of frozen ground pork for $1,- 
placed Australia as our major source of foreign meat during the 636,000, and 3,840,000 lbs. of frozen 
month. U. S. Meat imports by country of origin are listed below as fol- aay ann ¢ 2 
es turkey for $1,300,000 late last week. 
2 ENE al a The pork and lamb buying will 
Tesh mea’ and e e otfa $ B 
Beef and Lamb and Cured meats continue, while the turkey purchases 
Veal Mutton Pork Beef Pork i i 

Country of origin Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds closed out that buying operation. 

DE "Sacivircenisitntsbelius tents. Suswbace (> - siweewees eee ae 

PS A Be ai na 1 Dare 23,196,294 1,259,341 OT ae fe Tina eee a . ° 

ic OPEC GL oon takes Hi a aaa Se UR tS ime. no Meat Prices Decline More 

Cee «Sees A bas. Coes ah 1,664,738 74,388 4,189,932 189 748,415 a 

(Sigh tiancalbnan tant cere: ance pe Re HN 5c 128,564 Further markdowns took place in 

Mee aay oe ee ee ee meat prices in the week emieg 

Hreland «4.2.0... e..eeesses. 7,108,788 103,286 vie ttaeeens 8,715 September 29, as the wholesale price 
EP 6504 go's ecw et ee ce kets 2! Oro se * > ee ee ee : 

New Zealand .............. 29,752,838 1,209,313 76 2 ig ae bi Re SS index settled to 98.2 from 99.8 for 

Smeg ae eek akin Dae EET MOE Ctl! ec ewGle aes. <i sacacees «so? wach ee the previous week and its recent 

GERAIS S00 es EER 000/52 SE Sa ae 234,532 side eh high of 100.7. The wholesale price 
ig eats eee 2,175,727 358 4,338 4,339 3,190 : F 
Totals—Aug. 1959 ......... 66,761,661 2,646,686 4,219,131 7,046,408 921,945 index on the general lists of con- 
Ws BOO kc et bpaven 41,398,563 3,733,880 4,508,825 15,229,933 1,011,231 sumer commodities at 119.2 was 
——Canned meats. Sausage General 
Beef Pork Mise. (treated)  miscel. _Totals down from 119.6. 
Country of origin Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Argentina ............... 5,938,689 OT Ce eR 4,500 100,300 10,490,810 
Amieaiie Fe Raa aa A A 7 BE SOE Ie eS cae paid cab ae 22,736 —_ MEAT PRODUCTS GRADED 
ene RRA RN RR ee PE TN EES 4 208.748 a 8,572 "1334 "424,601 7,380,918 Meat and meat products graded or 
Pee are ce Ate Pe 671, 426,501 122,671 273 4,349,055 she ‘ , ‘ 
eae cot BE SRE eee OR oty ee MUBTS oo sciei 278,714 certified as complying with specifi- 
Holland PERE NE OREN Sites MSE 4,514,567 38,398 64,873 cations of the U. S. Department of 
NS os Bink us eh ape tata gs b. se eatess, > cesten en’ Agriculture (in 000 lbs.): 
I a a a eC ca all: oskscedieiaaein: tincotip Aug. J Aug. 
Paraguay ............... OO1,000  «-—-SE OOD nce, eee ioe bo 4 1958 
Oo 5 Reig ORS Se ie aa eta gh are 2,590,073 217,668 ........ Eo PES 0 a OS ae Cac i 572,142 "940 565,426 
Uruguay 641,228 002 ween eee eee ee ens Veal and calf ......... 16, 19,231 16,507 
CS are eee 283 119,528 122,347 61,796 6,964 2,498,870 Lamb, yearling and 
Totals—Aug. 1959 ....... 10,609,631 11,729,077 813,486 276,049 555,354 105,579,428 MMM Ss 5. Lag ae 9,363 19,651 17,464 
Aug. 1958 ....... 7,860,794 10,193,640 1,377,278 69,313 496,119 85,879,576 FT aR Set 608,429 642,822 599,397 
All other meats, lard .. 11,744 12,071 11,317 
Grand totals ........ 620,173 654,893 610,714 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE CHGO. WHOLESALE SAUSAGE CASINGS Oe ice Osss@s4s 
Pork sausage, bulk, del, Ib.) SM MEA Z 24/26 eee 5.25@5.35 

im Sib. VOR on eecsnat 3014 @33 OKED TS +s mene to manu Loo a 1064s 
Pork saus., sheep cas. Wednesday Oct. 7, 1959 acturers of sausage) 20/22 mm 3.65@375 

in 1-lb. package ....46 @53 Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs. (Av.) = epg 9 ® gt ned 7S an... See 
Franks, sheep casing, WTAPROE «.. +. 0. oe ones 41% cnt ae oe ee 16/18 mm. ............1.35@190 

in 1-lb. package ....61%@71 Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs., ear, 35/38 mm. .... . 

Franks, skinless, ready-to-eat, wrapped .... 43 Clear, 35/40 mm. ..... 1.05 

in 1-lb. package ...... 47 @49 Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs., Clear, 38/40 mm. ....1.10@1.25 CURING MATERIALS 
Bologna, ring, bulk ..47 @50 MIS Sav aoc vac he cacewls xe 4014 Clear 44 mm./up ....1.85@2.00 Nitrite of soda, in 400-Ib. Cwt. 
Bologna, a.c., bulk ....3912@42 Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs., Not clear, 40 mm./dn. . 75@ 80 bbis., del. or f.0.b. Chgo $11.9 
Bologna, a.c., sliced ready-to-eat, wrapped .... 42 Not clear, 40 mm./up. . 85@ 90 Pure refined gran. 

6 7-02. pack. doz. ..2.61@ 3.60 Bacon, fancy, de-rind, Beef weasands: (Each) nitrate of soda ......... 5.65 
Smoked liver, n.c., bulk 45% @54 8/10 Ibs., wrapped ...... 32 No. 1, 24 in./up ...... 13@ 15 pure refined powdered nitrate 
Smoked liver, a.c., bu!k 36 @44 Bacon, fancy sq. cut, <eed- No. 1, 22 in./up ...... 10@ 13 eR aes 8. 
Polish sausage, less, 10/12 lbs., wrapped .. 29 Beef middles: (@er set) Salt, paper sacked, f.o.b. 

esif-eervice pack. ....58 @73 Bacon, No. 1, sliced 1-lb heat Ex. wide, 2% in./up ..3.60@3.85 Chgo. gran. carlots, ton. .. 30.50 
New Eng. lunch spec. 60 @65 seal, self-service pkg. ...._ 43 Spec. wide, 2%-2% in. .2.45@2.60 Rock salt in 100-Ib. 

New Eng. lunch spec., _ be med. 1%-2% in. .1.75@2.00 bags, f.o.b. whse., Chgo. . 28.50 

sliced, 6, 7-0z., doz. ..3.84@ 4.92 SPICES gaat tae ™ in./Gn. ae Sugar: a 

Olive loaf, bulk ...... 444% @54 cl st aps: Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. N.Y. .. 
O.L. sliced, 6, 7-0z., doz. 2.85@ 3.84 (Basis Chicago, original bar- ear, 5 in./up ...... 30@ 34 Refined standard cane 
Blood and tongue, n.c...66 @70 rels, bags, bales) Clear, 4%-5 inch 22@ 27 gran., delv’d. Chgo ...... 9.40 
Blood, tongue, a.c. ....4542@66 Whole Ground Clear, 4-4% inch 15@ 17 Packers curing sugar, 100- 
Pepper loaf, bulk ...... 48 @66 kernel for saus. Clear, 3%-4 inch 12@ 15 lb. bags, f.o.b. Reserve, 
P.L. sliced, 6-0z., doz. ..2.78@ 3.85  All-spice, prime .... 96 Beef par ny lag salted: (Each) ap tee 2966s os ee ss 8.85 
Pickle & Pimento loaf ..41 @54 NS" eee 99 1.01 ps, os up, inflated .. 21 ~— Dextrose, regular: “ 
P&P loaf, sliced, Chili pepper .. ee 53 ¥2-7¥% inch, inflated .. 12 Cerelose, (carlots, cwt.) .... 7. 

6, 7-0z., dozen ...... 2.78@ 3.60 Chili powder io 53 5%4-6% inch, inflated . 14‘ Ex-warehouse, Chicago ...... 7.% 

Cloves, Zanzibar .... 58 63 — em Per — 
G » » unbl.. 48 54 mm./down ........ .40@ 4, 
DRY SAUSAGE hoe. sss 29/38 mm. ............ 4:30@5.00 SEEDS AND HERBS 
Mace, fancy Banda 50 -90 
cl., Ib.) West Indies ...... oe 32/35 mm. ............ 3.20@3.35 el., Ib.) Whole Ground 
Cervelat, ch. hog bungs .1. aes. 05 East Indies ...... 3.05 SUVS MOM. ows sedans 2.45@2.75 Caraway seed ...... 25 30 
Theringer. os. se 302. 655\0 @66 weseea flour, fancy 43 | ee aaa 2.30@2.45 Cominos seed ....... 51 56 
CO are a OO ea 38 Hog bungs: Mustard seed 
Fee, Ee eee renee West indies nutmg . 2.00 Sow, 34 inch cut ........ fancy ........sse0e 23 
BE, Be G.. gn es0ds ck, Paprika, Amer. No. 1 55 Export, 34 in. cut yellow Amer. ...... 17 
Salami, Genoa style Paprika, Spanish ... 90 Large prime, 34 in Oregano ........000. 40 49 
Salami, cooked ......... Cayenne pepper .... 63 Med. prime, 34 in. Coriander, 
Pepperoni ........... Pepper: Small'prime .............. 16@22 Morocco No. 1 .. 20 24 
SEE ee eer Bat Me. 1 .....006 wis 58 Middles, cap off Marjoram, French 54 63 
Ee Pre ae ee 64 69 Hog skips eleva ase - Sage, Dalmatian, 
Mortadella .............. ee tera 49 53 Hog runners, green .... Bed sintcdsey 56 66 
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FRESH MEATS... Chicago and outside 











CHICAGO 
Oct. 6, 1959 
CARCASS BEEF BEEF PRODUCTS 
Steers, gen. range: (carlots, lb.) (frozen, carlots, Ib.) 
Prime, 700/800 ...... none qtd Tongues, No. 1, 100’s .. 31 
Choice, 500/600 ...... 42 @42% Tongues, No. 2, 100’s .. 26% 
Choice, 600/700 ..... 42 Hearts, regular 100’s 17n 
Choice, 700/800 ..... 42 Livers, regular, 35/50’s 24%4n 
Good, /600 ....... 41% Livers, selected, 35/50s 30%a 
Good, 600/700 ....... 41 Tripe, cooked, 100’s .. 8n 
EINE yc ha no lesecwen's 04 ne 352a Tripe, scalded, 100’s var 
Commercial cow ..... 2914 @30 Lips, unscalded, 100’s 8n 
Canner-cutter cow ...29 @291%4 Lips, scalded, 100’s % 
eee Seaests=<7Xeove> ba 
ungs 100’s . 
PRIMAL BEEF CUTS Udders, 1600's a 
... ds, all wts. so 
Roun » a view 
Tr. loins, 50/70 (cl) 90 @ 1.05 FANCY MEATS 
Sq. chux, ere 4015 Beef tongues: del. Ib.) 
Arm chux, 80/110 ...38%@39 corned, No. 1 ....... 38 
Ribs, 25/35 (cl). ..... 60 @64 corned, No. 2 ....... 35 
Briskets (Icl) ........ 30 @30% Veal hoop mg 6/12 oz. 1.10 
Navels, No. 1 ........ 12 @13 py 1.28 
— rough No. 1.. 16 Calf toneuek, 1-Ib./dn. . 32 
Choice: 
Bindatrs. wae ere a BEEF SAUS. MATERIALS 
oreqtrs. 5/800 ...... 
Rounds, 70/90 Ibs 53 FRESH 
Tr. loins, 50/70 ..... 72 @81 Canner-cutter cow meat. (Lb.) 
Sq. chux, 70/90 ..... DE vin 6.6%0 cob 60.5% 44 
Arm chux, 80/110 3814 @39 Bull meat, boneless, 
Ribs, 25/30 (cl) ..... 54 @57 PEE. crdesincccescs 49 
Ribs, 30/35 (icl) ..... 52 @54 Beef trimmings, 
Briskets (cl) ........ 30 @301%4 75/85%, barrels ..... 34 @35 
Navels, No. 1 ........ 12 @13 Beef trimmings 
85/90%, barrels ..... 4in 
Boneless chucks, 
eer ere 44 
Beef cheek meat, 
trimmed, barrels .... 33 
Beef head meat, bbls. . 28n 
Veal trimmings, 
boneless, barrels .... 41 
COW, BULL TENDERLOINS VEAL SKIN-OFF 
C&C grade, fresh Job lots (cl carcass price cwt.) 
Cow, 3 lbs./down ...... 95@1.00 P 90/120 
Cow, 3/5 Ibs. .......... 1.10@1.15 Prime, : 
Prime, 120/150 
Cow, 4/5 Ibs. .......... 1.25@1.30 Choi 90/120 
Cow, 5 Ibs./up ......... 1.30@1.35 oes 
Bull, 5 Ibs./up 1.30@1.35 Chrelce, 120/180 
> a’): ee ee Good, 90/150 
Com’l, 90/190 
CARCASS LAMB Utility, 90/190 
Cull, 60/125 


(cl prices, cwt.) 
30/45 4 





BEEF HAM 


Insides, 12/up, Ib. 
Outsides, 8/up, Ib. . 


Knuckles 7% up, Ib. ... 








n-nominal, b-bid, a-asked. 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
FRESH BEEF (Carcass): Oct. 6 Oct. 6 
STEER: 
Choice, 5-600 Ibs ........ $44.50 @ 47.00 $46.00 @ 47.00 

Choice, 6-700 Ibs. ........ 43.00 @ 46. 43.00@ 46.00 
Good, 5-600 Ibs. ......... 42.50 @ 45.00 44.00 @ 45.00 
Good, 6-700 Ibs. ......... 41.00@ 44.00 42.00 @ 44.00 
Stand., 3-600 Ibs. ........ 40.00 @ 43.00 42.00 @ 43.00 

cow: 
Commercial, all wts. .... 34.00@36.00 34.00 @37.00 
Utility, all wts. ........ 33.00 @ 35.00 32.00 @ 34.00 
Canner-cutter ........... 30.00 @ 33.00 28.00 @ 32.00 
Bull, util. & com’l. ...... 41.00 @ 43.00 40.00 @ 42.00 
FRESH CALF: (Skin-off) (Skin-off) 
Choice, 200 Ibs./down ... 54.00@57.00 None quoted 
Good, 200 Ibs./down ..... 53.00 @55.00 50.00 @52.00 
LAMB (Carcass): 

e, 45-55 Ibs. ........ 44.00 @ 46.00 None quoted 
Prime, 55-65 Ibs. ....... 42.00 @ 44.00 None quoted 
Choice, 45-55 Ibs. ...... 44.00 @ 46.00 40.00 @ 42. 
Choice, 55-65 Ibs. ....... 42.00 @ 44.00 40.00 @ 41.00 
Sood, all wts. ........... 40.00 @ 44.00 38.00 @ 42.00 

FRESH PORK (Carcass): (Packer style) (Shipper style) 
120-180 Ibs., U.S. No. 1-3 None quoted None quoted 
LOINS: 

BRM MI, og cutkbgtarsicih< s0 ve. 46.00 @ 49.00 45.00 @ 48.00 
a a ae eee 46.00 @ 49.00 48.00 @ 50,00 
5 | a ae freee 46.00 @ 49.00 42.00 @ 45.00 

PICNICS: (Smoked) (Smoked) 

ee MO. Peeves coe Sus 31.00 @33.00 31.00 @ 35.00 

HAMS: 
a es jdaetie 40.00 @ 50.00 46.00 @ 50.00 
16-18 Ibs. .........2e00++ 40.00@50.00 42.00 @ 45.00 
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No. Portland 
Oct. 6 


$47.00 @ 48.00 
46.00 @ 48.00 
45.00 @ 46.50 
44.00 @ 46.00 
41.00 @ 43.00 


36.00 @ 38.00 
34.00 @ 36.50 
29.00 @ 34.00 
42.00 @ 44.00 


(Skin-off) 
46.00 @ 50.00 
44.00 @ 48.00 


41.00 @42.00 
None quoted 
41.00 @ 43.00 
None quoted 
38.00 @ 41.00 


(Shipper style) 
23.50 @ 25.00 
- 
45.00@47.06 
45.00 @ 47.00 
45.00 @ 47.00 
(Smoked) 
30.00 @ 35.00 
46.00 @ 48.00 
45.00 @ 48.00 














NEW YORK 
Oct. 6, 1959 
CARCASS BEEF AND CUTS FANCY MEATS 
. Gel prices) 
oaness (non-locally dr., Ib.) = yea) preads, 6/12 Of. ....... 1.18 
Prime carc., 6/700 ..none qtd. 20 am JO: a ha ccdiee sc ctcccee 1.33 
Prime carc., 7/800 ..48 @51 Beef livers, selected ... eae 
Choice carc., 6/700 ..45 @47% Beef kidneys ........... 21 
Choice carc., 7/800 ..44%4@46 Oxtails, %-lb., frozen 17 
Gooa care., s/e0e .. 4344 @45% 
carc., / 
Hinds, pr., 6/700 CARCASS LAMB 
Hinds, ch. 7/800 al, cwt.> 
Hinds, gd. 6/700 Prime 45/dn, ...... $44.00 @ 49.00 
Hinds, gd. 7/800 Prime “" iia ota omens 
Prime 55/ eepves ss a 
Prime steer: (locally dressed, lb.) Choice 45/dn. ...... 44.00 @ 48.00 
Hindatrs. 600/700 ....61 @67 Choice 45/55 ...... 43.00 @ 46.00 
Hindatrs. 700/800 ....60 @66 Choice 55/65 ...... 43.00@ 
Hindatrs. 800/900 ....59 @65 Good 45/dn. ........ 43.00 @ 47.00 
Rounds, flank off, cut Good 45/55 ......... 42.00 @ 45.00 
BONNE. oct ewencce os 51 @56 Good 55/65 ........ 41.00@ 45.00 
Rounds, diamond (Non-local) 
bone, flank off ....53 @57 Prime 45/dn. ...... 44.00 @ 46.00 
Short loins, untrim. ..80 @1.02 Prime 45/55 ........ 44.00 @ 46.00 
Short Loins, trim ....1.00 @1.22 Prime 55/65 ........ 43.00 @ 45.00 
ee PEER ee 15% @19 Choice 45/dn. ...,.. 42.00 @ 46.00 
Ribs (7 bone cut) ....48 @ Choice 45/55 ...... 41.00@44.00 
Arm chucks .. ..40 @44 Choice 55/65 ...... 41.00@ 44.00 
WS 5250-25. 5-3 32 @41 Good 45/dn. ...... '@ 42.00 
WE Sao Be cia, 2 os 15 @20 Good 45/55 ....... 39.00@ 41.00 
Good 55/65 ........ 39.00@ 41.00 
Choice steer: 
Hindatrs. 600/700 ....55 @58 VEAL—SKIN OFF 
Hindqtrs. 700/800 ....52 @55 (Carcass prices) (non-local 
Hindatrs. 800/900 ....51144@54 Prime 90/120 ...... 59.00 @64.00 
Rounds, flank off, Prime 120/150 ...... 58.00 @63.00 
cut across ......... 51 @55 Choice 90/120 ...... 47.00 @53.00 
Rounds, diamond Choice 120/150 ..... 48.00 @ 53.00 
bone, flank off 52 @57 Good 90/down .... 44.00@49.00 
Short loins, untrim. ..64 @74 Good 90/150 ........ 45.00 @ 49.00 
Short loins, trim @ Good 90/150 ...... 44.00@ 49.00 
WIMAX evskceck: 15% @19 Stand. 90/down .... 42.00@46.00 
Ribs (7 bone, cut) ..48 @58 Stand. 90/150 ...... 42.00 @ 44.00 
Arm chucks .......... 40 @44 Calf, 200/dn. ch. ... 46.00@50.00 
WINE ics ine 32 @41 Calf, 200/dn. gd. .... 42.00@46.00 
WR ies ceeves Kia ie 14% @19 Calf, 200/dn, std. ... 40.00@44,00 





PHILA. FRESH MEATS 
Oct. 6, 1959 





STEER CARCASS: (Local, Ib.) 
Choice, 5/700 ........ 4514 @47\4 
Choice, 7/800 ........ 5 @47 

EE ctces sins 421% @45% 
Hinds., ch., 140/170 ..52 @55 
Hinds., gd., 140/170 ..50 @54 
Rounds, choice ...... @55 
Rounds, good ........ @s4 
Full loin, choice ....51 @55 
Full loin, good ...... 50 @54 
Ribs, choice ......... 55 @58 
Ribs, good .......... 53. @55 
Armchucks, ch. ...... 39 @41 
Armchucks, gd. ...... 38 @40 


Choice, 5/700 ........ Wy 
Choice, 7/800 ........ 4414 @46 
Good, 5/800 .......... 43% @45 
Hinds., ch., 140/170 ..54 @56 
Hinds., gd., 140/170 ..52 @54 
Rounds, Choice ...... 54 @57 
Rounds, good ........ @55 
Full loin, choice ...... 51 @56 
Full loin, good ...... 50 @54 
Ribs, choice ........ 55 @58 
Riley 008: «2... cia. 53 @55 
Armchucks, ch. ...... 38 @40 
Armchucks, gd. ...... 37 @39 
VEAL CARC: LB.: Local West 
Prime, 90/150 ....55@57 None 
Choice, 90/150 53@55 53@55 
Good, 50/90 ...... 49@52 49@52 
Good, 90/120 51@53 51@53 
LAMB CARC: LB.: Local West 

Prime, 30/45 ....44@46 43@45 
Prime, 45/55 ....43@45 43@44 
Choice, 30/45 ....44@46 43@45 
Choice, 45/55 ....43@45 43@44 
Good, 30/45 ....40@43 40@43 
Good, 45/55 - 40@43 40@43 


CHGO. PORK SAUSAGE 


MATERIAL—FRESH 

Pork trimmings: (Job lots) 

40% lean, barrels ... 10% 

50% lean, barrels ... 11% 

80% lean, barrels .... 3314 

95% lean, barrels ... 40 
Pork, head meat ...... 27 
Pork cheek meat, 

WINGED eo nciscedicc cccng 32 


Phila., N. Y. Fresh Pork 


PHILADELPHIA: dcl. Ib.) 
Reg., loins, 8/12 ...... 45 @47 
Reg., loins, 12/16 ....44 @46 
Boston Butts, 4/8 ....31 @33 
Spareribs, 3/down a @42 
Spareribs, 3/5 ...... @35 
Skinned hams, 10/12 3 @40 


Skinned hams, 12/14 .37 @39 


Picnics, S.S. 4/6 . 2444, @26 
Picnics, S.S. 6/8 ....24 @26 
Bellies, 10/12 ........ 17 @19 
Hog sides, 140/170 ....2144@23 
NEW YORK: (ox lots., Ib.> 
Loins, 8/12 Ibs. ...... @49 
Loins, 12/16 Ibs. ....43 @48 
Hams, sknd., 12/16 ..37 @44 
Boston butts 4/8 ....344 @40 
Regular picnics, 4/8 ..27 @32 
Spareribs, 3/down ...41 @48 


CHGO. FRESH PORK AND 
PORK PRODUCTS 


Oct. 6, 1959 
Hams, skinned 10/12 ..374%@38 
Hams, skinned, 12/14 .. 35 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 .. 34 
Picnics, 46/ Ibs. 
Picnics,» 6/8 Ibs. 
Pork loins, boneless ...55 
Shoulders, 16dn., loose 

(Job lots, Ib.) 
Pork livers 
Tenderloins, fresh, 10’s 70 @75 
Neck bones, bbls. 7) 
Ears, 30’s 
Feet, s.c., bbls. 


CHICAGO LARD STOCKS 


Stocks of drum lard in 
Chicago on October 2 to- 
taled 13,481,957 Ibs., ac- 
cording to the Board of 
Trade. Of this volume, 4,- 
956,738 Ibs. were prime 
steam and 8,525,219 Ibs. 
were dry rendered lard. 
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PORK AND LARD ... Chicago and outside _ 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 
From the National Provisioner Daily Market Service 
CASH PRICES 


(Carlot basis, Chicago price zone, Oct. 7, 1959) 











SKINNED HAMS BELLIES 
f.F.A. or fresh Frozen F.F.A. or fresh Frozen 
> weekaeeoncue i, PARAS 37 SEE, Gc ahccse es Fe .webenes 174%en 
Sse ais ase i eee  , See eer eieg |S Bere pewers «| 
32%@33 ...... 14/16 ..324%4,@33 Thar tee 17% 
awh De ves cee MGS os evecas BRT Sn Sid nae AOR! Pisa tice ken 
Br Ses COPED 035 cues 32 BR So ivcetaas i} ere 17% 
Peet es s6 6s / i vepewan WFO 2. <2 000 WB 208. cewek 
31% @32 ...... 22/24 ..31%@32 817 .........4.. TOE occ usceivs 17 
31% @32 ...... fe ~_eS D.S. BRANDED BELLIES (CURED) 
27% @ 28%. 25/up, 2s in ‘aiik 28% 2 AS EPR 25/90 1... 16sen 
PICNICS en ene ee 
F.F.A. or fresh Frozen ee Orr See 16n 
DE Sakae 40s0 _ eats Se NO UNA 14%n 
PEER es SOF ‘ ye wake se 
a ae 5 See Re RR: ERS. 124%n 
a a Setigs ones ER een 21 
isa syncs SVE ass scene 21n 
Mi hse 2. 8/up, 2s in ...... 21 Cures 
Se eee 8n 
eens wane eas <7) Bape Besse s* Se oo” poten 0 
10% @10% 
- Loins, 12/dn . 10% @11% 
. Loins, es .10% @11%n 
- Loins, 1 10% @11%4n 
Loins, os -10% @11%4n 
Butts, 4/8 
Butts, 8/12 OTHER CELLAR CUTS 
utts, 8/u) Frozen or fresh Cured 
Ribs, 3/dn Mvciveess Sq. Jowls, boxed ....n.q. 
-. Ribs, 3/5 Bi csesecs Jowl Butts, loose ..... Ja 
. Ribs, 5/up any Jowl Butts, boxed ..n.q. 
LARD FUTURES PRICES LARD FUTURES PRICES 


(rum contract basis) 
FRIDAY, OCT. 2, 1959 


Open High Low Close 
Oct. 7.82 7.85 7.82 7.82 
Nov. 7.90 7.99 7.85 7.85b 
Dec. 8.47 8.50 8.47 8.50a 
SOM; «2 eee sale 8.50b 
Mar. ae 8.65b 


Sales: 720,000 lbs. 


Open interest at close, Thurs., 
Oct. 1: Oct., 119; Nov., 248; Dec., 
175; Jan., 56; and Mar., 40 lots. 


MONDAY, OCT. 5, 1959 


Oct. 7.85 8.00 7.85 8.00 
Nov. 7.87 7.97 7.87 7.95 
Dec. 8.55 8.62 8.55 8.60b 
Jan. 8.60@62 8.62 8.60 8.60 
Mar. 8.72 8.80 8.72 8.75b 


Sales: 3,080,000 lbs. 

Open interest at close, Fri., Oct. 
2: Oct., 110; Nov., 249; Dec., 176; 
Jan., 56; and Mar., 42 lots. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 6, 1959 


Oct. 7.95 7.95 7.87 7.87b 
Nov. 7.90 7.90 7.90 7.90 


8.55a 
Jan... awd wah 8.55a 
Mar. 8.70 8.70 8.70 8.70a 


Sales: 400,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close} Mon., 
Oct. 5: Oct., 88; Nov., 245;Dec., 
184; Jan., 60; and Mar., 48 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 7, 1959 


Oct. 8.00 8.12 8.00 8.12 
Nov. 7.97 8.12 7.97 8.10 
Dec. 8.62 8.70 8.60 8.70 
Jan. 8.60 8.70 8.60 8.70b 
Mar. 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75b 
Sales: 1,200,000 Ibs. 
Open interest at close, Tues., 


Oct. 6: Oct., 80; Nov., 245; Dec., 
184; Jan., 60; and Mar., 49 lots. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 8, 1959 


Oct. 8.20 8.30 8.20 8.20b 
Nov. 8.15 8.40 8.15 8.20 
Dec. 8.80 8.90 8.70 8.77 
Jan. 8.80 8.90 8.75 8.77 
Mar. 8.87 8.92 8.77 8.77 


Sales: 5,000,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close, Wed., Oct. 
7: Oct., 72; Nov., 242; Dec., 189; 
Jan, 61; and Mar, 51 lots. 
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(Loose contract basis) 
FRIDAY, OCT. 2, 1959 


Open High Low Close 
Oat. 0:0 ies ee 7.10b- .15a 
Diese” coe |. ocd ee ee 
Jan. e086 oo a¢a 
Mar. a 
Sales: none. 


Open interest at close, Thurs., 
Oct. 1: Oct., 41; Dec., 83; and Jan. 
and Mar., no lots. 


MONDAY, OCT. 5, 1959 


OR as ay ba 7.10b- .25a 
eee ee 
Jan. ime «se eae 
Mar. tue 

Sales: none. 


Open interest at close, Fri., Oct. 
2: Oct., 41; Dec., 83; and Jan. and 
Mar., no Jots. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 6, 1959 


Od. ... mae re 7.12b- .25a 
DOR ck ccs) ees, Ta. en 
Jan. ae Kies ose 
Mar. Hess 

aioe none. 


Open interest at close, Mon., Oct. 
5: Oct., 41; Dec., 83; and Jan. and 
Mar., no lots. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 7, 1959 


Oct. 7.22 7.22 7.22 7.20b- .35a 
Dec. 7.27 7.27 7.27 7.25b- .40a 
Jan. ose 

Mar. 


Sales: 240, 000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close, Tues., 
Oct. 6: Oct., 41; Dec., 83; and Jan. 
and Mar., no lots. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 8, 1959 


Oct. 7.50 7.50 7.47 7.45b- .50a 
Dec. 7.40 7.50 7.50 7.45b- .50a 
Jan. osm 

Mar. 


Sales: "180,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close, Wed., Oct. 
7; Oct., 39; Dec., 83; and Jan. and 
Mar. no lots. 





RADICAL CHANGES IN MARGINS THIS WEEK 
(Chicago costs, credits and realizations for Monday and Tuesday) 
A radical shift took place in hog cut-out margins this 

week, as those on light hogs zoomed sharply upward to 
the positive side from their broad minus positions of 
last week. The relatively narrow minus margins on the 
two heavier classes also worked toward the borderline, 


but in a milder way. 





—180-220 lbs.— a! Ibs.— —240-270 lbs.— 
Value Val Value 

oe os See . = a 

per per per percwt. per perewi 

cwt. fin. ewt. fin. ewt. fin, 

alive yield alive yield alive yield 

BOO GONE ou ccosskeecd $10.64 $15.44 $10.21 $14.47 $9.68 $13.67 

Fat cuts, lard .......:. 3.20 4.62 3.35 4.76 3.41 an 

Ribs, trimm., etc. ..... 1.54 2.23 1,42 2.03 1.21 1.7 
Cost of hogs ........ 13.06 13.19 13.09 
Condemnation loss .... .07 .07 07 
Handling and overhead 2.20 2.00 1.80 

TOTAL COST ........ 15.33 22.22 15.26 21.64 14.96 21.0 

TOTAL VALUE ....... 15.38 22.29 14.98 21.26 14.30 20.14 

Cutting margin - +.05 +.07 —.28 —.38 —66 —9 

Margin last week .. —.25 —.34 —.46 —66 —1.10 —1.57 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE LARD PRICES 


Los a San Francisco No. Portland 
Oct. 6 Oct. 6 
TM. GONE aie ntascals 13. 008 18. 00 14.00 @ 15.00 13.00@15.00 
50-lb. cartons & cans .... 12.00@13.50 12.00 @ 14.00 None quoted 
MANGES oS isc cxveseansas +. 11,00@13.00 11.50@ 13.50 10.00 @13.00 : 





PACKERS’ WHOLESALE 


LARD PRICES 


Tuesday, Oct. 6, 1959 
Refined lard, drums, f.o.b. 


Glease . vicevvicccsocecs $11.3714 
Refined lard, 50-lb. fiber 
cubes, f.o.b. Chicago .. 11.8712 


Kettle rendered, 50-lb. tins, 





f.0.b. Chicago .......... 12.8712 
Leaf, kettle rendered, 

drums, f.o.b. Chicago .. 12.37% 
oe eee 13.3742 
Neutral drums, f.o.b. 

Chicago... .....+ So Waboaelo 13.3744 
Standard shorteni 

N. @& S&S. Gel.) ....cccers 18.25 


Hydrogenated shortening, 
North & South, drums, . 18.50 


WEEK’S LARD PRICES 


P.S. or Dry Ref. in 
D.R. rend. 50-lb. 
cash loose tins 
tierces (Open Fm 

(Bd. Trade) Mkt.) 
Oct. 2 7.82n 7.62 10.00n 
Oct. 5 8.00n 7.62 10.00n 
Oct. 6 7.87n 7.62 10.00n 
Oct. 7 8.12n 7.75 10.25n 
Oct. 8 8.20 7.75 10.25n 





Note: add \c to all prices end- 
ing in 2 or 7. 


n-nominal, a-asked, b-bid 


HOG-CORN 
RATIOS COMPARED 
The hog-corn ratio based 

on barrows and gilts at 
Chicago for the week end- 
ed Oct. 3, 1959 was 11.5, 
the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has reported. 
This ratio compared with 
the 12.2 ratio for the pre- 
ceding week and 15.6 a 
year ago. These ratios 
were calculated on the ba- 
sis of No. 3 yellow corn 
selling at $1.163, $1,133 and 
$1.255 per bu. during the 
three periods, respectively. 





VEGETABLE OILS 
Wednesday, Oct. 7, 1959 
Crude cottonseed oil, f.0.b. 
956) 


SERRE b@ 9%a 
Southeast ......... %a 
eae arts 9% @ 9%n 
Corn ofl in tanks, 
TO MAINS ook se ce 11% 
Soybean oil, 
f.o.b. Decatur ..... 8.80 
Coconut oil, f.o.b. 
Pacific Coast .... 18% 
Peanut oil, 
f.o.b. mills ........ 1141 


Cottonseed foots: 
Midwest, West Coast ea 1% 


East 1% 
Soybean foots, midwest tne a 


OLEOMARGARINE | 
Wednesday, Oct. 7, 1959 — 
White domestic vegetable, 
30-Ib. cartons ............. “4 
Yellow quarters, 


Bakers’, steel drums, ton lots 


OLEO OILS 
Wednesday, Oct. 7, 1959 

Prime oleo stearine, bags 
or slack barrels .... ‘ 
Extra oleo oil (drums) 14% @15% 
Prime oleo oil (drums) 14% @14% 
n—nominal, a—asked, b—bid. 


N. Y. COTTONSEED 


OIL CLOSINGS 

Closing cottonseed ofl futures in 
New York were as follows: 

Oct. 2—Oct., 12.05b-07a; Dee. 
11.97; Mar., 11.96b-98a; May, 11.97@ 
98; July, 11.97b-99a; Sept., 11.85> 
90a; and Oct., 11.60b-70a. 

Oct. 5—Oct., 12.15b-17a; Dee. 
11.99; Mar., 12.00@01; May, 12.01b 
02a; July, 12.00b-02a; Sept., 11.90> 









92a; and Oct., 11.67b-72a. 

Oct. 6—Oct., 12.04b-07a; Det, 
11.89; Mar., 11.89@88; May, 11.% 
July, 11.82b-88a; Sept., 11.75b-808; 
and Oct., 11.52b-60a. 

Oct. 7—Oct., 11.98b-12.00a; Det. 
11.87b-89a; Mar., 11.89; May, 11.9% 
July, 11.85b-90a; Sept., 11.73b-823; 
and Oct., 11.52b-60a. 

Oct. 8—Oct., 12.13@14; Decy 
11.95@94; Mar., 11.98@99; May 
11.96@98; July, 11.97b-12.00a; Sept. 
11.80b-86a; Oct., 11.60b-68a. 
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ranged from 64@6%4c, c.a.f. basis. 
A tank of No. 2 tallow sold at 4c, c.a-f. 
Chicago. House grease reportedly 
moved at 4%@4%c. Choice white 
grease, all hog, was offered down to 
6c, c.a.f. Chicago. B-white grease and 
special tallow were offered at 5%%c, 
c.a.f. Chicago. Edible tallow was un- 
changed pricewise. 

At midweek, high titre bleachable 
fancy tallow met inquiry at 6%c, 
c.a.f. Chicago, with other stock sal- 
able at Yc less. Moderate inquiry 
on yellow grease was reported at 
4%4c, c.a.f. Chicago, with a tank sold 
early at that level. Others held out 
for %c more. Choice white, all hog 
grease was still offered at 6c, c.a.f. 
Chicago. Some trading on edible tal- 
low was reported from Western 
points at 6%4c, f.o0.b. basis. 

TALLOWS: Wednesday’s quota- 
tion: edible tallow 73c, f.o.b. River 
and 75%c Chicago basis; original 
fancy tallow, 6%@6%%c; bleachable 
fancy tallow, 64%@6%c; prime tallow, 
558@5%; special tallow, 5%4; No. 1 
tallow, 434@4%; and No. 2 tallow 
was priced at 4c. 

GREASES: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: choice white grease, all hog, 
6c; B-white grease, 5%4c; yellow 
grease, 45%4@4%c; and house grease 
was priced at 4%c. 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS 


New York, Oct. 7, 1959 

Dried blood was quoted today at 

$4.25@4.50 per unit of ammonia. Low 

test wet rendered tankage was list- 

ed at $4.50 per unit of ammonia and 

dry rendered tankage was priced at 
$1.10 per protein unit. 


See Record Supplies Of Fats, 
Oils, Oilseeds For This Year 

Record supplies of edible fats, 
oils, and oilseeds will be available in 
the 1959-60 marketing year which 
began October 1. Early September 
conditions indicated that supplies of 
edible fats, oils and oilseeds in 1959- 
60 will exceed by about 10 per cent 
the peak 13,000,000,000 Ibs. (oil equi- 
valent) estimated for the year just 
ended. The prospective 27 per cent 
rise in cottonseed oil output will 
contribute a large part of the in- 
crease, although lard production is 
expected to be up by about 11 per 
cent for the year. 

Soybean supplies probably will be 
nearly as large as last year, as the 
increase in prospective carryover 
stocks almost offsets the decline in 
production. Carryover stocks of food 
fats (including the oil equivalent of 
soybean stocks) on October 1, 1959 
are likely to be up about a third 
from last year’s volume. 
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CHICAGO HIDES 


Wednesday Oct. 7, 1959 








PACKER HIDES: Sales last week 
totaled about 90,000 pieces. A few 
scattered offerings were made on 
most selections at the close of the 
week, with bids absent. Light native 
cows registered the only price change 
last week, as several thousand sold 
at 26c from various points, 4c over 
previous levels. 

The market opened quietly this 
week, with both sides slow in taking 
on a trading attitude. On Tuesday, a 
fair volume of trading took place, 
with most selections selling at re- 
duced prices. Heavy native steers, 
branded steers, heavy native cows 
and branded cows all sold down 1c 
from previous sales. It was also re- 
ported that late Friday, branded 
cows sold ic lower. 

At midweek, the market was 
moderately active as additional trad- 
ing took place, involving heavy 
native steers, branded steers and 
heavy native cows, all at the previ- 
ously established 1c decline. In ad- 
dition, about 12,000 light native cows 
sold sharply lower, with Northerns at 
24%c and some Rivers moved at 25c. 

SMALL PACKER AND COUN- 
TRY HIDES: A weaker undertone 
prevailed in country hides this week. 
Locker-butcher 50/52’s were quoted 
at 1844@19c. Some movement of 
52/54’s was noted early at 18'%c, 
f.0.b. shipping points. Mixed locker- 
butcher-renderers were quoted at 
174% @18c, and straight 50/52 ren- 
derers were nominal at 17@17'4c. 
Some movement of No. 3, 50/52’s was 
noted at 15c. Midwestern small pack- 
er 50/52-Ib. average bovine hides 
were quoted at 20@21c nominal, as 
were 60/62’s at 174%2@18'4c. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: 
No new developments were reported 
in calfskins and kipskins. St. Paul 
lights moved at 70c, and heavies at 
57\4c. Interest was spotty and offer- 
ings were negligible this week. Kip- 
skins were slow, with a few being 
offered from River points. Last sales 
of Rivers were at 53c, and on over- 
weights at 50c. Last sales of South- 
eastern kip were at 5lc, with over- 
weights at 46c. Small packer all- 
weight calf was quoted at 50@55c 
nominal, and allweight kip at 44@45c, 
with buying interest on the latter 
said to be around 40c. Country all- 

weight calf was easier, with most 
recent trading at 35@37c. Allweight 
country kip was quoted at 28@30c 
nominal. Big packer regular slunks 
last sold at 2.50. 

SHEEPSKINS: The shearling trade 


was slow, as demand lagged. North- 
ern-River No. 1’s were quoted at 
2.00@2.40, quality considered, and 
No. 2’s ranged from 1.00@1.25, in 
scattered trading. No. 3’s held steady 
at .60@.75. River clips sold at 2.50@ 
2.75, with Southwesterns reported 
available at 3.25, following recent 
trading at 3.50. Southwestern No. 1 
shearlings were easy, with some 
scattered sales heard at 2.75. Full 
wool dry pelts were inactive and 
nominal at .21, f.o.b. Chicago. Last 
sales of western slope lambs were at 
2.75, and Southwesterns last sold at 
2.90. The pickled skin trade was 
slow. Lambs reportedly last sold at 
15.00, and sheep at 17.00 per dozen. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 


Wednesday, Cor. date 

Oct. 7, 1959 1958 
Let. native steers ... 24%4n 16 @16%n 
Hvy. nat. steers ...1912@20n 12 @12% 
Ex. Igt. nat. steers .. 27%4n 19 @19%n 
Butt-brand. steers .. 174%an 10 
Colorado steers ..... 164n 9 
Hvy. Texas steers ... 174%n 9%n 


Light Texas steers .. 2314n 14n 

Ex. Igt. Texas steers 24en Th 

Heavy native cows ..22 @22%n 13 @13% 
in 


Light nat. cows ..... 26: 15% @18 
Branded cows ...... 20 @20%n 12 @13 
Native bulls ........ 164% @17n 71%2@ 8% 
Branded bulls ...... 15% @16n 6%@ 7% 
Calfskins: 

Northerns, 10/15 Ibs. 574%on 50n 

10 Ibs./down ...... 70n 57¥%n 
Kips, Northern native, 

16/28 WR. vcs oe cess 53n 40 


SMALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS: 

60 lbs./up ........ 17%@18%n 10%@1in 
SD TOS sionals eedss 20 @2in 124%n 
SMALL PACKER SKINS 
Calfskins, all wts. ..50 @55n 40 @4 


Kipskins, all wts. ..44 @45n 29 @n 
SHEEPSKINS 
Packer shearlings: 
, A Pe Pee ED 2.00@ 2.40 1.00@ 2.00 
Per ee 1.00@ 1.25 50@ 6 
Dry Pelts ........ 2in .17@ «.18n 
Horsehides, untrim. 12.25@12.50 7.00@ 7.50 
Horsehides, trim. ..12.00@12.25 6.50@ 7.00 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 


Open High Low Close 
Friday, Oct. 2, 1959 
Oct. ... 25.43 25.91 25.43 25.91 
Jan. ... 22.69 22.92 22.55 22.86 - © 
Apr. ... 20.40b 20.90 20.62 20.90 
July ... 19.50b 20.35 20.35 20.10b- .40a 
Oct. ... 18.80b pee oun 19.20b- 758 
Sales: 134 lots. 
Monday, Oct. 5, 1959 
Oct. ... 25.78b 25.75 25.33 25.33 
Jan. ... 22.90 22.90 22.28 22.30 
Apr. ... 20.70b 20.76 20.76 20.25b- .40a 
July ... 19.80b 608s Feige 19.25b- .60a 
t. ... 18.75b er aay 18.75b-19.258 
Sales: 67 lots. 
Tuesday, Oct. 6, 1959 
Oct. ... 25.30 25.30 24.85 25.00 
Jan. ... 22,00 22.00 21.70 21.93 
Apr. ... 20.05 20.05 19.75 19.90 
July ... 19.00b rer 19.00b- .50a 
Oct. ... 18.50b 18.50b-19.00a 
Sales: 148 lots. 
Wednesday, Oct. 7, 1959 
Oct. ... 24.90b 25.00 24.22 24.55 -22 
Jan. ... 21.76b 21.75 21.36 21.40 
Apr. . 19.86 19.86 19.30 19.35 
July . 19.00b 19.10 19.00 19.00 
Oct. ... 18.50b 18.60 18.60 18.50b- 60 
Sales: 139 lots. 


Thursday, Oct. 8, 1959 


(To come) 
Oct. ... 24.10 24.10 23, 24.00 -23.98 
Jan. ... 21.30 21.50 20.62  22.50- 
Apr. ... 19.25b 19.35 18.90 19.35 
July |... 18.80b 18.75 18.65  —18.90b-19.108 
18.50 8.50 18.40 18.45b- 608 


Oct, ... 1B. 
Sales: 233 lots. 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS...Weekly Review 





Chicago Livestock Exchange Lists Number 
Of Top Cattle And Hogs For September 

More than 100 cattle and hog feeders topped the 
Chicago market during September. Tabulations by the 
Chicago Live Stock Exchange showed that more than 
90 of the market-topping farm firms sold hogs. Ten 
feeders topped the cattle market during the month. 

The cattle market toppers sold 320 head at the peak 
prices which ranged from $29 to $30. A total of 4,622 
hogs reached the top of the market. The largest num- 
ber of hogs at the top for any one day was 931 head 
at $14.25 on September 8. A contingent of 837 shared 
the top of $14 on September 17. 

Nine firms which bought hogs at the top price were: 
L. W. Budd, Swift & Company, Kerber Packing Co., 
Chicago Order Buyers, Samuel Keating & Son, Googins 
& Williams, Reliable Packing Company, Illinois Meat Co. 
and Agar Packing Co. The top cattle were bought by 
Food Fair Stores, Doud & Keefer, order buyers, and 
Harold Shannon, order buyer. 


Swine Production Increase Leveling Off, 
Corn Belt Sow Farrowing Report Indicates 


The current increase ih the country’s hog popula- 
tion appears to be leveling off, according to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture report on sow farrowings in 
the Corn Belt. The department in September estimated 
sow farrowings for the six-month period from June to 
December at 4,501,000. This number was only about 
5 per cent larger than last year’s 4,299,000 sows. Last 
year’s increase over the year before was 10 per cent. 

Increases in the number of sows farrowed or to far- 
row for the six months to December 1 ranged from 1 
per cent in Indiana, Kansas and Nebraska to 9 per cent 
in Minnesota. The September 1 survey indicated a de-. 
crease of 2 per cent, or 95,000 sows from farrowing in- 
tentions reported for the same 10 states on June 1. The 
10 states included in the report accounted for 75 per 
cent of the United States total pig crop last year. 


Fort Worth Stockyards To Be Reduced In 


Size, Yards Company Official Has Indicated 

The Fort Worth livestock market may be reduced in 
size, John M. Lewis, executive assistant manager of the 
yards, has revealed. It was denied, however, that the 
market will be closed, as had also been indicated. 

Lewis said the stockyards at Fort Worth is far larger 
than necessary and that it is likely its size will be re- 
duced under the direction of Canal-Randolph Corp. of 
Chicago, which has a 70 per cent interest in the firm. 

Nothing definite has been decided regarding the size 
of the yards or the size of the plot to be used for pur- 
Poses other than for livestock. One reason for reducing 
the size of the yards, Lewis said, is to reduce operating 
costs and increase efficiency. 


AUGUST SLAUGHTER BY REGIONS 


United States federally inspected slaughter by regions 
in Aug. 1959-58, as reported by the USDA, in 000’s: 


Sheep 
Calves Hogs & Lambs 
Region e..'3 9 1958 1959 1 
N. Atl. States ....... 84 438 443 «#4174~=« 173 
8. Atl. States . 31 90> IB ox 
N.C. States—East 107-124 1,146 1,115 94 96 
C. States—N.W 





13 14 3 415 53 46 
S. Central States 61 86 46389 )0Ss «332 89 72 
Mountain States 2 3 92 78 144 159 
Pacific States ....... 88 78 22 26 201 171 + «41169 += 151 

ONE B53, Obs Spas J 359 424 4,977 4,515 1,010 950 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five western markets on Tuesday, 
Oct. 6 were reported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Livestock Division, as follows: 







































































N.S. Yds. Chicago Kansas City Omaha St. Paul 
HOGS: 
ba gee & GILTS: 

U.S. No. 

180-200 .... $12.50-13.40 $12.00-13.25 

200-220 ..... ——————- 13.00-13.50 ————— 13 25-13.50 13.25-13.50 

220-240 .... ———— 13.00-13.50 ————— 13.25-13.50 13.25-13.50 

U.S. No. 2: 

180-200 ..... —————- 12.50-13.40 

200-220 ..... —————- 12.90-13.40 13.00-13.25 

220-240 .... ————— __ 12.90-13.40 13.00-13.25 

240-270 .... 13.00-13.25 

U.S. No. 3: 

200-220 .... $12.75-13.15 12.75-13.00 

220-240 .... 12.75-13.15 12.75-13.15 12.25-12.75 

240-270 12,.50-13.15 12.75-13.15 12.25-12.75 

270-300 . 

U.S. No. 1-2 

180-200 13.00-13.35 12.50-13.40 13.00-13.25 12.00-13.25 

200-220 13.10-13.50 12.90-13.60 13.25-13.50 13.00-13.50 13.00-13.50 

220-240 13.10-13.50 12.90-13.40 13.25-13.35 13.00-13.50 13.00-13.50 

U.S. No. 2-3 

200-220 12.75-13.25 12.75-13.25 13.00-13.25 12.75-13.25 12.25-12.75 

220-240 12.75-13.25 12.85-13.25 13.00-13.25 13.00-13.25 12.25-12.75 

240-270 12.50-13.25 12.85-13.25 13.00-13.25 12.75-13.25 12.25-12.75 

270-300 12.25-13.00 

U.S. No. 1-2-3 

180-200 12.75-13.35 12.50-13.25 12.50-13.10 12.00-13.00 11.50-12.50 

200-220 12.90-13.25 13.15-13.35 13.00-13.25 12.25-12.75 

220-240 12.90-13.25 13.15-13.35 13.00-13.25 12.25-12.75 

240-270 12.75-13.35 13.10-13.25 12.75-13.25 
SOWS: 

U.S. No. 1-2-3: 

180-270 .... 12.00-12.25 12.25-12.50 ———— 

270-330 .... 11.75-12.25 12.00-12.50 12.25-12.50 12.00-12.50 11.75-12.00 

330-400 .... 10.50-12.25 11.25-12.25 11.25-12.25 11.00-12.25 10.50-11.75 

400-550 .... 10.00-11.00 10.25-11.50 10.25-11.25 10.75-11.75 10.00-11.00 

SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: 
STEERS: 

Prime: 

900-1100 ... ————. 28.25-29.25 27.25-28.28 ——— 
1100-1300 * ———s_- 28.00-29.25  —————-_ 27.00-28.25  ———- 
1300-1500 27.25-29.25 26.75-28.25 

Choice: 

700- 900 26.75-28.25 26.75-28.25 25.75-28.00 25.75-27.75 25.50-27.00 

900-1100 ... 26.75-28.25 26.75-28.25 25.75-28.00 25.75-27.75 25.50-27.25 
1100-1300 ... 26.50-28.00 26.25-28.25 25.50-28.00 25.75-27.75 25.50-27.00 
1300-1500 ... 26.00-27.75 26.00-27.75 25.25-27.50 25.00-27.50 25.50-26.50 

Good: 

700- 24.25-26.75 25.00-26.75 23.50-26.25 23.25-25.75 24.00-25.50 

900-1100 24.00-26.75 24.75-26.75 23.25-26.25 23.25-25.75 24.00-25.50 
1100-1300 23.75-26.50 24.50-26.25 23.00-26.00 23.25-25.75 24.00-25.50 

Standard, 

all wts. 21.50-24.25 22.50-25.00 19.50-23.50 22.50-24.00 20.00-24.00 
Utility, 
all wts. .. 17.50-22.00 20.50-22.50 16.50-20.00 21.00-22.50 19.00-20.00 
HEIFERS: 

Choice: 

600- 800 .. 26.50-27.75 25.50-26.75 25.00-27.25 25.00-26.75 24.50-26.00 

800-1000 . 26.00-27.75 25.00-26.50 25.00-27.00 24.75-26.75 24.50-26.00 

Good: 

500- 700 . 23.75-26.50 24.00-25.00 23.00-25.50 22.50-25.00 23.00-24.50 

700- 900 . 23.25-26.50 23.50-25.00 23.00-25.00 22.50-25.00 23.00-24.50 

Standard, 

all wts. .. 21.00-23.75 21.50-23.50 19.00-23.25 21.50-23.00 19.00-23.00 
Utility, 
all wts. .. 17.00-21.50 18.00-21.50 16.00-19.00 20.00-21.50 18.00-19.50 
Cows: 
Commercial, 
all wts. .. 16.50-18.00 16.75-18.00 16.50-17.50 17.00-17.75 16.00-17.00 
Utility, 
all wts. .. 15.00-16.50 14.25-16.75 15.00-16.50 15.00-17.00 14.50-16.00 
Canner & cutter, 
all wts. .. 11.00-15.50 12.00-15.50 13.00-15.50 13.00-15.25 12.00-14.50 
BULLS (Yrls. Excl.) All Weights: 

Commercial  19.00-20.50 20.00-21.50 17.00-19.00 10.00-21.00 19.00-20.50 

Utility ..... 18.00-19.50 18.50-21.00 17.00-19.00 18.50-20.50 19.50-21.50 

Cutter ..... 15.00-18.50 17.50-18.50 17.00-19.00 17.00-19.00 19.00-21.00 
VEALERS, All Weights: 

Ch. & pr. .. 26.00-32.00 ——— 30.00 27.00 28.00-32.00 

Std. & "a. . 19.00-27.00 25.00-33.00 22.00-26.00 20.00-26.00 20.00-28.00 
CALVES (500 Lbs. Down): 

Choice ..... 24.00-26.00 ———— 25.00 24.00-25.00 

Std. & gd. . 17.00-25.00 -—————— _ 20.00-23.00 —————_ 19..00-24.00 

SHEEP & LAMBS: 
LAMBS (110 Lbs. Down): 
Choice ..... 19.00-20.00 19.50-20.50 19.50-19.75 18.75-20.00 19.50-20.00 
esgic’ 17.00-19.50 17.50-19.50 18.50-19.50 17.00-19.25 17.00-19.50 
LAMBS (105 Lbs. og (Shorn): 
Choice ..... 19.25-20.50 18.75-19.50 
Gane 18.00-19.25 17.00-19.00 
& Ch. .. 3.00- 4.50 3.50- 5.00 4.00- ry 4.00- 5.25 4.00- 4.50 
Cull & util. . 2.00- 3.50 3.00- 4.00 3.00- 4.00 3.00450  2,50- 4.00 





CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 


Des Moines, Oct. 7— 
Prices on hogs at 14 plants 
and about 30 concentration 
yards in interior Iowa and 
southern Minnesota, as 
quoted by the U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture: 
BARROWS & GILTS: 

U.S. No. 1, 200-220 $12.40@ 13.50 
No. 1, 220-240 12.30@13.25 
No. 12.25 @ 13.05 
12.05 @ 12.95 
11.75@ 12.85 
11.85@ 12.75 
11.65@ 12.65 
11.35@ 12.45 

none qtd. 


ddcdceccacaeca 


1-3, 240-270 11. '15@ 12.70 


nnnnnnnnnnnon 


: 
ob 


. 1-3, 270-330 11.10@12.55 
. 1-3, 330-400 10.35@12.05 
- 1-3, 400-550 8.85@11.05 


‘Cons Belt hog receipts, 
as reported by the USDA: 


This Last 

week week 

est. actual 
64,000 
59,000 
- 50,000 
106,000 
69,000 
80,000 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT ST. JOSEPH 
Livestock prices at St. 
Joseph on Tuesday, Oct. 6 


were as follows: 
CATTLE: Cwt. 


ccc 
2a 


Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 

Cows, util. & com’l. 

Cows, can. & cut. .. 

Bulls, cut. & com’l. 
VEALERS: 

Good & choice .... 
Calves, gd. & ch. 
BARROWS & GILTS: 

-S. No. 1, 180/220 none atd. 
S. No. 3, 200/240 13.00@13.10 
- No. 1-2, 180/200 13.00@13.50 
. No. 1-2, 13.35 @ 13.75 
. 1-2, 13.35 @ 13.50 
. 2-3, 13.00 @ 13.35 
. 2-3, 13.00 @ 13.25 
. 1-3, 12,50 @ 13.00 
. 1-3, 13.00 @ 13.50 
. 1-3, 240/270 13.10@13.35 
SOWS, U.S. No. 1-3: 


25.00 @ 27.00 
- 21.00@ 24.00 


cdcdcaaaa 
AnADDHAD 


c 
in 


none qtd. 

12.25 @ 12.75 
11.50@ 12.25 
10.50@11.75 


- 18.00@ 19.00 
none qtd. 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT DENVER 
Livestock prices at Den- 

ver on Tuesday, Oct. 6 

were as follows: 

CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, choice . -$26.00 @ 27.00 
Steers, good 23.50 @ 26.00 
Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 23.50@26.00 
Cows, utility 15.50@ 17.50 


Cows, can. & cut. .. 13.00@15.50 
Bulls, utility 


BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1-2, 200/230 14.00@ 14.50 
U.S. No. 1-3, 180/220 13.00@13.40 
U.S. No. 1-3, 220/240 13.00@13.40 
SOWS, U.S. No. 1-3; 
none qtd. 
8.50@ 10.00 


Utility & good 


19.75 @ 20.25 
18.50@ 19.50 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT INDIANAPOLIS 


Livestock prices at Indi- 
anapolis on Tuesday, Oct. 6 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, ch. & pr. . .$26.00@28.25 
Steers, gd. & ch. .. 24.00@26.25 
Heifers, gd. & ch. 23.00@27.00 
Cows, util. & com’l. 14.50@16.50 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 13.00@16.00 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 17.50@20.00 

VEALERS: 

Choice & prime 
Good & choice 
Calves, gd. & ch. .. 

BARROWS & GILTS: 

No. 1, 200/220 13.40@13.50 

No. 220/240 13.35@13.50 

200/220 12.90@13.10 
220/240 12.75@13.00 
240/270 12.50@12.75 
180/200 12.75 @13.35 
200/220 
220/240 
200/220 
220/240 
240/270 12.75@13.15 
270/300 12.25@12.75 
180/200 12.50@13.25 
1-3, 200/220 13.00@13.25 
1-3, 220/240 13.00@13.25 
1-3, 240/270 12.75@13.25 
SOWS, U. S. No. 1-3: 
! 


- 32.50@34.50 
29.00 @ 32.50 
24.00 @ 28.50 


qeaacacacacacacce 
DARHADHDDDDDDDDD 


11.75 @ 12.25 
- 11.00@11.75 
10.00@ 11.00 


Good & choice .... 16.50@19.00 
Utility & good .... 14.00@16.50 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT SIOUX CITY 
Livestock prices at Sioux 
City on Tuesday, Oct. 6 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: 
Steers, 
Steers, 
Steers, g 
Heifers, choice 
Heifers, good 
Cows, util. & com’l. 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 


18.00 @ 19.50 

BARROWS 
U.S. No. Y 12.50 @ 13.10 
No. 13.15 @ 13.25 
No. 13.10@ 13.25 
13.10 @ 13.25 
13.10@ 13.15 
13.00 @13.15 
12.50 @ 13.25 
13.10 @ 13.50 
13.10@ 13.25 
13.10@ 13.25 
12.50 @13.25 
13.10@ 13.25 


Gaacacacaccas 
AnnnDDDDDDD 


L aeeeh eos 12.25 @ 12.50 
Limes cwnes 11.25 @ 12.25 
oe eewcece 10.50 @ 11.50 


18.00 @ 19.00 
LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOUISVILLE 
Livestock prices at Louis- 
ville on Tuesday, Oct. 6 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, gd. & ch. . .$24.50@27.50 
Steers, std. & gd. .. 

Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 

Heifers, stand. 

Cows, utility 

Cows, can. & cut. 

Bulls, util. & com’. 18. 00 @ 20.50 

VEALERS: 

Choice 
Good & choice .... 
Calves, gd. & ch. .. 

BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1-3, 160/180 12.00@12.50 
U.S. No. 1-2, 190/240 13.25@13.50 
U.S. No. 2-3, 190/240 13.00@13.25 

SOWS, U. S. No. 2-3: 

400/500 lbs. 4 

500/600 Ibs. ........ 10.50@ 11.00 
LAMBS: 

Choice 

Good & choice .... 


20.00 @ 24.00 


17.50@19.50 


WEEKLY LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTER 


Slaughter of livestock at major centers during the 
week ended Oct. 3, 1959 (totals compared), as reported 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


City or Area 

Boston, New York City Area! .... 
Baltimore, Philadelphia 

Cincy., Cleve., Detroit, Indpls. ..... 
Chicago Area 

St. Paul-Wis. Areas? 

St. Louis Area’ 

Sioux City-So. Dakota Area‘ 

Om: Are 


Iowa-So. Minnesota® 
Louisville, Evansville, Nashville 
Memphis 
Georgia-Florida-Alabama Area’ .... 
St. Joseph, Wichita, Okla. City ... 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Antonio ... 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City® ... 1 
Los Angeles, San Fran. Areas 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane 
Grand Totals 70,729 1,239,672 
Totals, same week 1958 83,999 1,036,330 
Includes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City. *Includes St. Paul, So. 
St. Paul, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wis. “Includes 
St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. 4n- 
cludes Sioux Falls, Huron, Mitchell, Madison, and Watertown, S. Dak, 
SIncludes Lincoln and Fremont, Nebr., and Glenwood, Iowa. *Includes 
Albert Lea, Austin and Winona, 
Moines, Dubuque, Estherville, Fort a token Marshalltown, Mason 
Ottumwa, Postville, Storm Lake and Waterloo, Iowa. TIncludes Birming- 
ham, Dothan and Montgomery, Ala., Albany, Atlanta, Moultrie, and 
Thomasville, Ga., Bartow, Hialeah, * Jacksonville, Ocala and 
Fla. "Includes Los Angeles, San Francisco, So. San Francisco, San Tose 
and Vallejo, Calif. 





LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AT 59 MARKETS 


A summary of receipts of livestock at 59 public mar- 
kets during Aug. 1959 and 1958 was reported by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture as follows: 


CATTLE 
Salable Total Local Salable 
‘ receipts receipts slaughter receipts receipts slaughter 
Aug. 1959 .. 1,404,456 1,593,947 760,829 195,759 261,051 91,853 
Aug. 1958 .. 1,317,559 1,512,269 201,368 270,643 99,116 
8 mo. 1959 10,280,800 11,837,691 1,424,695 1,821,902 727,179 
8 mo. 1958 10,426,694 12,103,588 6,472,403 1,570,821 2,025,774 925,826 
5-yr. av. (Aug.- 
1954-58) 1,681,320 1,978,706 1,057,662 313,116 425,653 218,237 
HOGS SHEEP AND LAMBS 
1,871,422 2,539,414 656,992 1,060,772 430,597 
- 1,649,418 2,295,285 615,022 1,034,930 401,352 
8 mo. 1959 16,188,503 21,892,595 14,926,390 4,787,840 7,886,396 3,947,655 
8 mo. 1958 13,826,333 19,212,232 13,475,377 4,383,938 7,352,021 3,681,053 
5-yr. av. (Aug.- 
1954-58) .. 1,718,876 2,382,811 1,644,522 552,887 


Aug. 1959 .. 
Aug. 1958 . 


745,794 1,235,603 





SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


Receipts at six packing plant stockyards located in Al- 
bany, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, Ga.; Dothan, 
Ala.; and Jacksonville, Fla., week ended Oct. 3: 

Cattle & Calves 
Week ended Oct. 3 1,600 


Week previous (six days) 
Corresponding week last year 








CANADIAN KILL 

Inspected slaughter of 

livestock in Canada for the 

week ended Sept. 26, with 
comparisons: 

CATTLE 
Week Same 
ended week 
Sept. 26 1958 

Western Canada . 20,696 

Eastern Canada .. 20,216 

40,912 


Western Canada . 

Eastern Canada .. 
Totals 

All hog carcasses 


50,219 
66,528 
116,747 


Western Canada . 
Eastern Canada . 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at leading Pacific Coast 
markets, week ended Oct. 2: 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Los. Ang. 4,220 308 970 306 

N. P’tland 2,428 434 2,214 2,679 

Stockton 1,900 200 1,050 575 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 
Receipts at 12 markets 
for the week ended Friday, 
Oct. 2, with comparisons: 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Week to 
date ..237,600 365,400 107,600 

Previous 
354,800 129,000 


week ..276,400 
Same wk. 
301,500 111,300 


1958 ..249,600 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS 

Receipts of livestock at 
Jersey City and 4lst st,| 
New York market for the 
week ended Oct. 3: 


Cattle Calves pepe Sheep 
Salable .. 136 5 5] 
Total (incl. 
directs) 1,656 
Prev. wk. 


5 20,571 2,189 
64 14 None 6 


14 20,884 4,62 
i hogs at 3ist Street. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Count address or box numbers as 8 
words. Headlines, 75c¢ extra. Listing ad- 
i t: per line. Displayed, 


ver 75c 
$11.00 per inch. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE 


IN ADVANCE 
PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER 









































8 the Undisplayed: set solid. Minimum 20 words, 
orted $5.00; additional words, 20c each. ‘‘Posi- 
tion Wanted,"’ special rate; 20 

- words, $3.50; additional words, 20c¢ each. 

Sheep & 

a Unless Specifically Instructed Otherwise, All 
pod Classified Advertisements Will Be Inserted 
7,135 Over a Blind Box Number. 

7,193 
12,026 
1201 HELP WANTED 
A98 
13,944 
abs SHIPPING FOREMAN 
34,267 and 
ee SMOKED MEAT FOREMAN 
hes Two men wanted for a large independent mid- 
12,475 west meat packer. Good pay for the right men. 
21,372 w-440, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 
27,438 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
31,896 
5,566 

236,038 

210,346 SALES MANAGER: Medium sized, full line 

aul, So. packer in southeast needs man with proven 

Includes ability to handle growing sales department. 

Mo. 4In- Wonderful opportunity for the right man. Give 

S. Dak. complete details of past experience, salary ex- 

Includes pected etc. in first letter to Box W-434, THE 

ort, Des NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron S&t., 

on City, Chicago 10, Ill. 

my SAUSAGE MAKER 

; Modern federal inspected ind dent packing 

San Jose plant located in central midwest offers golden 
opportunity to a qualified man. Must be 

able to manage entire sausage department. 

—— Send complete resume to Box W-443, THE NA- 

TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
eago 10; Ill. 

> mar- ENGINEER and MAINTENANCE MAN: For new 

sausage factory in central Illinois. Must know 

Dy the steam and refrigeration. Give age and experi- 

ence in first letter. Good salary. W-441, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron S&t., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

in PLANTS FOR SALE 
99,116 IDEAL, MODERN: Meat curing and sausage 

727,179 manufacturing plant. Southwestern Pennsylvania. 

925,826 Principals only. Write to Box FS-430, THE NA- 

TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
210387 cago 10, Il. 
BS 
430,597 
401,352 PLANT FOR SALE: South Jersey area. Small 
3,947,655 clean compact meat packing plant equipped for 
3,681,053 beef and hog slaughtering. Good coolers and 
freezers. FS-396, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
552,887 ER, 527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
=e FOR SALE OR TRADE: Modern well equipped 
slaughtering meat processing locker plant in St. 
Louis, Missouri area. Doing good home freezer 
. and wholesale business. Illness reason for offer. 
in Al- Address Box FS-416, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
othan, SIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
, FOR SALE: Modern, efficient meat packing 
plant. Midwest location. Owner wishes to retire. 
Hogs Cash or terms. FS-449, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
hr VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
16,453 
MISCELLANEOUS 
DO YOU NEED CUSTOM CURING 
EIPTS AND SMOKING OF PORK PRODUCTS? 
ANY AMOUNT. 
narkets IF SO, WRITE OR CALL 
* JOHN R. MORREALE 
Friday, 222 N. Peoria st., Chicago 7, Il. 
irisons: Phone HAymarket 1-3664 
s Sheep 
FROZEN CONVENIENCE: Food Processing plant 
0 107,600 involving a complete line of frozen red meat 
for retail and institutional trade. NEEDS CAP- 
0 129,000 ITAL and some managerial assistance. Located 
in the best location in the Cleveland-Akron- 
0 111,300 Canton Ohio area. W-442, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ml. 
EIPTS DISTRIBUTORS WANTED: To sell famous brand 
Solingen, packinghouse and butcher knives, steels 
tock at | etc. Exclusive territories. Exceptional profits. W- 
Al. + st, 29, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 527 Madison 
Ss Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
for the 
j OHIO—Small plant equi d for man- 
ufacturing, cattle and hog slaughtering, custom 
gs* Sheep processing. W-452, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
: ER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 
571 218 Do YOU WISH TO SHIP: Dressed hogs to New 
5 York? Can use 5 trailers weekly, or better. 
one Contact Box W-453, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
84 460 VISIONER, 527 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
; Street. ; 


10, 1 


























EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Model 52 Hollymatic Patty Machine Complete 
With 4 Size Molds 


Model 2 Buffalo Mixer Complete With 5 H.P. 
— Motor 3/60/220 Stainless Steel Shell—400 





Model “Cincinnation” Dehairer on Heavy Duty 
Casters—New Belts—2 H.P. 3/60/220 


Koch Beef and Pork Splitting Saw—i H.P.— 
3/60/220 


No. 6 Boss Silent Cutter—2 sets Knives—25. H.P. 
3/60/220—250 lb. capacity 


Standard Rindmaster D.&N. Bacon Derinding 
Machine. 


This equipment reconditioned and guaranteed 
i. er in excellent operating condition. Priced 
© sell. 


FS-451, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 





MEAT MACHINES 


Equipment from closed packing plant for sale 
f.o.b. Complete list, descriptions and prices 
mailed upon request. Such as: TOLEDO 50 lb 
dial scales, $150.00; MODEL 200 “Steak Maker” 
cubing machine $90.00; ALLBRIGHT-NELL No. 
400 Sausage Stuffer $700.00; MODEL 114 A Link- 
ing Machine $1500.00; buggies, pumps, scales, 
racks, hoists, tables, washers, saws, UV lamps, 
overhead track, trolleys, etc. Equipment locat- 
ed at 2116 W. Beaver St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Phone El. 3-5428, by owner 
N. G. WADE INVESTMENT COMPANY 
P. O. Box 221, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
Phone El. 5-7718. 





ANDERSON EXPELLERS 
FRENCH SCREW PRESSES 
* All Models, Rebuilt, Guaranteed * 
We Lease Expellers 
PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES, Glen Riddle, Penn. 





CORLEY-MILLER: Wrapping machine. _ For wa 
frankfurter and | meat 

cludes electric eye sheeter, 3 sealing oth 
take-way conveyor and code dater. In perfect 
working order. FS-438, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 








“K” CHUB PACKAGING MACHINE: With sup- 
ply of Saran, available for export only. $12,- 
500.00 FS-450, THE NATIONAL PROVISONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WISH TO PURCHASE 
AIR COMPRESSOR. Size 12 x 9. 350 C F M at 
100 pounds pressure or equivalent. THE SU- 
PERIOR PROVISION COMPANY, Dave Genshaft, 
Massillon, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
HOG « CATTLE « SHEEP 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ANIMAL GLANDS 


Selling Agent © Order Buyer 
Broker ® Counsellor ® Exporter © Importer 


Sami §. SUENDSEN 
407 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL, 
[Continued on page 180] 
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BARLIANTS 


WEEKLY SPECIALS 





Close-Out Liquidation Sale 


Armour & Co. plant in Tifton, Georgia 
All prices even further reduced! 


The real estate and buildings have been sold, and 
the remaining equipment and y must be 
removed before November Ist. A_ representative 
will be on the premises to show you through the 
plant, or contact Barliant & Co. af our icago 
office. We list below some of items still 
ovailable. All will be offered at drastically re- 
duced prices for prompt removal: 


57—GRINDER: Buffalo #66-B, stainless steel hop- 


per, 25 HP. motor. 
60—STUFFER: Buffalo 300# cap., w/valve. 
130—FROZEN MEAT CUTTER: Seybold, 3 HP. 
157—BAKE OVEN: Globe, % loaf, gas fired. 
a pe ap Lee, stainless steel, ‘steam jacketed, 
50 g bee MWP, w/stainless cover. 
201 AGH ic SEPARATOR: a w/5’? x 15” 
dia. screw conveyors, 12” x 5 i" belt, 15 HP. 
602—ROCKFORD FILLER: model 
606—BEEF HOIST: 45 FPM, 5 NP. 
505—BACON = MOCKS: (6) galv., 
36” x 24,” euep. 
s0R_ROUND, N Nose TANK CHARGING TRUCKS: 
51 geo oy TRUCKS: (4) galv., square nose, with 


36” 
612—TROLLEY WAXING LAYOUT: incl. stainless 
steel S ye filter, Rotary pump, tank w/coils. 
616—VISCERA INSP SPECTION | ig galv., 36” x 
10’ x 37” high, with 
ag DRUMS: 18 sein scien steel, 20” dia. x 


33” ‘e” 3 
ne tor we 1/6 HP. 


3-wheel, 


& 1 
x STITCHER: Bliss, 
720—TOP & BOTTOM STITCHER: Bliss, a 
732—EXACT. WEIGHT SCALE: type 276, 12# cap., 
stainless steel pan. 
739—BENCH SCALE: Toledo mdi. 31-0841FD, 754 
x | oz, graduation, on stand. 
743—BENCH SCALE: Toledo #310641FF, 504 x 
| oz. graduation, on stand. 
749—BENCH SCALES: (3) Toledo mdi. 31-I80IFR, 
2507 x '% Ib. dial, on stand. 
TRLERY-B-VAC SHRINK TANK: mdi. ST-K, elec- 
trically operate 
9—HAM MOLDS: (152) Globe Hoy, stainless 
steel, w/covers 
104—Zt 112—11" x 6” x 5!” 
26—7108—11” x Sify" x 5,” 
20—#114—12” x 64" x 5A” 
636—TRIMMING TABLES: (2) galv., w/12” cutting 
board each side & artnet 5’ x 13710” x 33/2” 


high & 15’ x 5? x 
14 x 35” high, w/12” 


HO—TRIMMING. TABLE: ox 
boards each s 

650—HAM WASHING TABLE: stainless steel top, 
75” x 47” x 34” with drain sheet. 

Or ee stainless steel top, 35!” x 86” x 


a3 TABLE: stainless steel top, 142” x I4Q” x 
anal GRADING TABLE: stainless steel top, 
three 4’ x 75!” x 19/2” high sections. 
67I—DRAIN TABLE: —, steel top, 30” x 
5’ x 35” high & 3” deep. R es center drain. 
673—SMOKESTICKS: (1200) wood, 40%” x I! 
694—WET RENDERING TANKS: (2) 5° x a ASME. 
713—LOCKERS: (200) steel, tego 
phan ried ar cg (3 ) 8 x 54" x ne high, 
w/12” boards, 6” _ Rock 
725—TIME CLOCK: 
TB -STEAKMAKERS:. a Federal mdi. 400. 
S: Hoy, hand operated, 


665—HAM bee onl PR 
w/spring retaine 

744—FAN DIAL SCALE: Toledo pe 304644T, 204 
x 2 oz. arad., w/stainless steel A 

679—WRAPPING TABLE: galv., 35/2” x 10? x 35/4” 
with 2-shelves. 





Now in the ils—Liquidation Bulletin listing 
equipment at the Aémoue plant in Columbus, * 
Ohio. Write for additional copies. 











All items subject to prior sale and confirmation 
e New, Used & Rebuilt Equipment 
@- Liquidators and Appraisers 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


1631 S$. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
WAbash 2-5550 


BARLIANT & ©. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING (continued trom page 179) 








POSITION WANTED HELP WANTED HELP WANTED 
CHIEF ENGINEER SEASONING SALESMAN 
43 years old—capable of managing large or FOR WEST COAST: Established territory. This Ss ALESMEN 


small engineering department, refrigeration. My 
main stay: 10 years’ experience in department- 
al production layouts—superintendent on new 
building construction. Will travel and relocate. 
Available immediately. 

WALLACE S&S. 
539 Harvest Drive 


DUNCAN 
Rochester 17, N. Y. 


is a unique opportunity for a capable man. 

Must either have; experience in selling season- 

ings and meat additives—or a good meat pro- 

cessing background; food technologist also ac- 

ceptable. Replies kept in strict confidence. 
FIRST SPICE MIXING COMPANY 

185 Arkansas St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 





MANAGEMENT 
HIGHLY SKILLED: Thoroughly practical execu- 


MECHANICAL SUPERVISOR 
MUST BE: Capable and able to take charge of 
all and boiler room. 





tive with broad experience, both in M 
and Consultant capacities, in meat packing, sau- 
sage, rendering and hide industries, desires 
permanent association with substantial progres- 
sive organization. Age 47. For complete resume, 
or to effect an interview, write to Box W-422, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





MANAGER 
= years’ practical experience covering all phases 
t and operations, 
iventoas buying through sales. Capable of giving 
you efficient, profitable results. W-433, 
NATIGCNAL ‘PROVISIONER, 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





15 W. Huron S&t., 





POSITION WANTED: With ambitious, imagina- 
tive, progressive, small packer. I am well ex- 
perienced in all fields; personable, cooperative, 
ambitious, resourceful, sober, bondabie. If you 
need help, your inquiry is welcomed and con- 
fidential. W439, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





FOREMAN or SUPERINTENDENT: Over 25 
years’ in all phases of sausage manufacturing 
and smoked meat curing. Presently employed | in 
the east. Can make change after r 


Must be experienced and have a_ thorough 
knowledge of refrigeration. Good pay. Bonus, 
pension plan etc. Contact E. H. Carson, Mana- 
ger, Tobin Packing Co. Inc., 900 Maple St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
With at least 5 years’ experience in chemical 
and/or fat processing operations. Position in- 
volves design, trouble shooting and process 
improvement. Send resume indicating experi- 
ence background and include salary require- 
ments. W-446, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





SUPERINTENDENT: For small sausage manu- 
facturing plant located in New York area. 
Must understand fully—manufacturing and dis- 
tribution of ready-to-eat meats. Give full details 
of past experience in the same line in first 
W-447, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, 527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





FOOD CHEMIST WANTED: Capable of setting 
up laboratory and full r ibility 
for quality control program, sausage oat 
smoked meats. Salary open. Please include de- 
tails of education and experience in first let- 
ter. W-448, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 527 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





ARE YOU INTERESTED: In improving your op- 
portunities in the sales field? If so, we offer an 
interesting and challenging career for you in the 
field of building material sales. Our salesmen 
call on building material wholesalers and or 
with a line of quality products produced by In- 
sulite, the oldest reputable manufacturer in this 
field. 

AN EXTENSIVE: Training program will qualify 
you for a rewarding career with a lucrative in. 
come. In addition, these positions offer excep- 
tional employee benefits paid for by the com- 
pany. Write to 


MR. DON LINDERT 


MINNESOTA and ONTARIO PAPER CO. 
500 INVESTORS BLDG. MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN, 





TWO SALESMEN 
WANTED 


A CAPABLE REPRESENTATIVE: Needed for the 
Carolinas. ANOTHER: Needed for Ohio. To sell 
spices and seasonings to meat packers and food 
processors, for a progressive national spice com- 
pany. A conscientious and aggressive salesman 
can build a career with continuously increasing 
earnings. Salary guaranteed plus commissions and 
expenses. Car required. Write for interview, giv- 
ing sales background and phone number. 


W-413, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





notice to present employer. W-444, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ml. 





SAUSAGE MAKER: Over 30 years’ experience. 
Desires position with progressive meat packer. 
W-445, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 


15 W. 


Salesman, handling int i t to 
dairy, meat packing or institutions field. To rep- 
resent our well established and nationally ad- 
vertised products. Cold storage doors, air oper- 
ated devices for doors, heavy duty hardware, 
gasket and hinges—refrigerated truck curtains 
and freezer door curtains. P. O. Box #163 Read- 








ing, Ohio. 





SALES MANAGER 
PROGRESSIVE: Mid-Atlantic states packer has 
opening for sales and merchandising executive. 
Excellent opportunity for 


experienced man 
capable of handling account 





both primary 
and route salesmen. Give full details in first 
letter to Box W-435, NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 
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BUY ON THE NATION’S 


*For an ever-growing supply and the widest selection of 
. every day of the week . . 


slaughter livestock . . 
* en the Sioux City market. 








Gall these Orden Buyers. 





PACESETTER OF MAJOR MARKETS 


LIVESTOCK MARKET — 








buy 


Cone, Frank W. and Co. HC Hayes, William C. ; 
Erickson and Jones Cc Holbrook, Omar c , 
Garry, W. & Co. HC Holman, Currier >] 4 
Grueskin Bros. & Sacks C Johnson, Bob H bd 
Harmon, le 4 : A 
Harvey, John & Co. cs Sa oxy 3 

S—Shecp & 


In the Heart of the Corn Belt 
. Where Quality is King! 


“” 
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@ BUILDS EXTRA FLAVOR 


VEGEX CO. 








@ RETARDS COLOR FADING 
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Just three of more than 3,500 
trade names listed, with the 
manufacturer and address, in 
the ‘YELLOW PAGES” of the 
meat industry. 
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Firms listed here are in partnership with you. Prod- 
ucts and equipment they manufacture and services 
they render are designed to help you do your work 
more efficiently, more economically, and make bet- 
ter products which you can merchandise more profit- 
ably. Their advertisements offer you useful product 
information you can use with profit. 
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Airkem, Inc. 
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Air-Way Pump & Equipment Company 
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Allied Chemical Corp., Solvay Process Div. 
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Kurly Kate Corp. 56 
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